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HAVE almost forgotten through what uncomfortable part of the world 
the obliging reader and myself performed our last exploit in the way 
2 \\\ of a pleasure trip. A foggy remembrance comes over me that it must 
il . have been on the barren fjelds of Norway, or through the 
treacherous bogs of Iceland. At all events, assuming that we 
parted on friendly terms, and that we still entertain a kindly 
recollection of each other, I have now to offer a new pro- 
gramme of exploration and adventure, very dif- 
ferent indeed from our last, but possessing pe- 
culiar charms in the absence of every species of 
accommodation for travelers, and extraordinary 
advantages in the way of burning deserts, dried 
rivers, rattlesnakes, scorpions, Greasers, and 
Apaches; besides unlimited fascinations in the 
line of robbery, starvation, and the chances of 
sudden death by accident. From the borders 
if the Arctic circle to Arizona the transition 
will at least afford us a new sensation of some 
sort; and if we fail to make the trip remunera- 
tive either in novelty of scenery or incident it 
will be our own fault. 
Years ago—lI forget how many—the romance 
f Spanish history was the great passion of my 
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life. Those grand old viceroys of Mexico, from 
the days of Cortéz downward, were such a splen- 
did set of mauraders—so fired with chivalry, lust, 
and fanaticism ; so wildly visionary to conceive, 
and so daring to execute—that, upon a general 
review of their exploits, which so long furnished 
food for my imagination, it is a matter of the 
most profound astonishment to myself that I 
have never turned my attention to piracy or 
highway robbery. No stronger proof of innate 
rectitude could possibly exist. At the least cal- 
culation I should have arisen to the dignity of | zle the imagination, it is not surprising that th: 
an original explorer, instead of rambling over | credulity of men was stretched to its utmost 
the trodden paths of the New World as I now do, | limit. Even at that early date there were spec- 
a mere everyday tourist, in the footsteps of those | ulators in ‘‘ wild cat,” and foolish people to list- 
giant old freebooters whose histories have shed | en to them, and mankind was bought and sold 
such a glorious lustre upon the country that gave | just as it is at the present day. 
them birth. Especially do I remember the pe- But who could resist such proofs as were pre- 
culiar fascination that hung around that wild | sented in the form of solid masses of virgin sil- 
region far away to the north of Mexico, wherein | ver actually dug out of the earth? Neither you 
it was said great cities of marvelous wealth ex- | nor I, reader, nor Baron Humboldt who tells us 
isted and wonderful rivers were found, ‘‘ the | about them, nor Mr. Ward, the British Embas- 
banks of which were three or four leagues in | sador, who furnishes corroborative testimony ; 
the air."* The very name of ‘ Arizuma’t was | nor the laborious Mr. Wilson, who writes a his- 
fraught with the rarest charmsof romance. Here | tory of Mexico to disperse the mists of fancy cast 
it was that gold and silver existed in virgin | over that country by the magic pen of Prescott ; 
masses ; here were races of highly-civilized In- | nor any body else with an eye for the needful, 
dians and beautiful women, fair as alabaster, | to say nothing of the picturesque or the beauti- 
living an Acadian life; here were the magnifi- | ful. Only conceive the sensations of a poor 
cent cities of Civola and Chichiticala, and the | wretch who stumbles over such a lump of silver 
great river called the Tezon. It was through as that upon which Don Diego Asmendi paid 
the wild and mystic region to the north of the | duties to the Spanish Government! The official 
Gila that Marco de Nica made his famous expe- | report made by the Custom-house officer—and 
dition under direction of the Viceroy, Mendoza, | we don’t know what per-centage of treasure went 
in 1535; and here, over thousands of miles of | into his pocket—states that Don Diego paid du- 
desert and mountain, roamed those daring ad- | ties on a virgin lump weighing 275 pounds. The 
venturers Coronado, and Pedro de Tohar, and | aggregate weight of several other pieces upon 
Lopez de Cardenas and Cabeza de Vaca—he of | which the king’s attorney brought suit for duties 
the cow-head but lion-heart—and the famous was 4033 pounds ; and the same officer also sued 
guide Estevan, the blackamoor, who was put to | for the possession of a piece of pure silver weigh- 
death by the Moquis for making love to their | ing 2700 pounds, on the ground that it was a 
women—a natural though unpardonable offense | curiosity, and therefore rightfully belonged to 
in that region even unto the present day. his majesty the king, which every body must 
Of a later date were the explorations and | admit was good logic if not very good law. 
adventures of the brave old Jesuit Missionary | Should our own Government conclude to take 
Padre Eusebius Francis Kino, to whom all hon- | the mines, it might be well to seize upon all the 
or is rendered by Vanega, the early historian of | heavy masses of silver as curiosities properly be- 
California. Father Kino, inspired by religious | longing to our excellent President, Mr. Lincoln. 
motives, left his mission of Dolores in 1698, and | I have no doubt the smallest of them would be 
journeyed north as far as the Gila River, bat- | a curiosity to his rebellious neighbor, Jeff Davis. 
tling with the perils of the wilderness and Chris- | There are attorneys here who would sue the 
tianizing the Indians. During the years 1699 | Prince of Darkness himself, if they thought they 
and 1704 he made numerous journeys equally | could extract virgin silver out of him; and I 
long, difficult, and dangerous, solving many in- | have known Custom-house officers whose re- 
teresting problems in regard to the newly dis- | ports of duties were absolutely astounding. 
covered countries, erecting missions, and collect-| Nearly three thousand pounds of virgin silver, 
ing vast treasures of information about the won- | the heaviest mass ever found in the world! Oh, 
derful people whom he encountered in his trav- | lovely virgin! effulgent, fascinating, glittering 
els. The peaceful conquests of Father Kino | virgin! Who would not worship such a lump 
and his followers over the barbarous races of | of a virgin as that? Who would not join me in 
Sonora and Arizuma are among the most curi- | a visit to the joyous land of Arizuma where such 
ous records of history; and to this day may be | precious virgins exist ? 
seen, in the ruined missions and vestiges of But why is it, you cunningly ask, if the silver 
© Expedition of Don Garcia Lopes de Cardenas, under mines of Arizona are as rich as they are repre- 
direction of Coronado, in 1540. sented to be, that they are now deserted ? Why 
t The old Spanish name of Arizona, have they failed to attract a mining population ? 


Christian faith among the Yaqui, Opoto, ang 
Papago Indians, the noblest monuments of thei 
works. From the discontinuance of the Jesui; 
Missions the progress of discovery was chiefly 
towar’ the development of the vast silver ¢e- 
posits known to exist in Northern Sonora, whict 
at that time comprised an indefinite extent of 
territory north of the Gila. Nothing in th 
pages of romance can equal the marvelous stories 
that were told of the mineral wealth of Arizuma 
Borne out by facts sufficiently wonderful to daz- 
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Arizona has never 
yet had an American 
population of over 
three thousand, and 
not a very good one 
at that. 

The Territory of 
Arizona was acquired 
by purchase from 
Mexico, under the 
Gadsden treaty made 
in September, 1853, 
ind confirmed by 
Congress during the 
session of 1853-4. 
Prior to its purchase 
t formed a part of 
the Mexican State of 


Sonora. ne cession 
was contained within 
certain parallels and 
boundaries, embrac- 
ing some forty thou- 
sand square miles of 
land, with a length 
of four hundred and 
sixty miles and an 
extreme width of a 
hundred and thirty. 
In negotiating for the 
purchase of this ter- 
ritory Mr. Gadsden 
made strenuous ef- 
forts to secure a stri] 
of country as fassouth 
as Guyamas, but he 
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was not sustained by 

Congress, and thus 

the most important 

feature in the treaty 

was omitted—a port 

on the Gulf of Cali- 

fornia. ‘che United 

States found itself in 

possession of a coun- 

try which it was im- 

practicable to reach 

except across extens- 

ive and inhospitable 

deserts, and over vast 

ranges of mountains, 

many of them covered 

with perpetual snow, 

or by means of a bal- 

Why has Arizona made no progress within the | loon. It is possible some vague notion pre- 
past ten years, while Washoe and Idaho have | vailed in the halls of Congress that the difficulty 
made such rapid strides within three or four | might be remedied by a port at Fort Yuma or 
years ? the Pimo villages. There being, during sea- 
Be patient, if you please, and let me answer sons of drought, from six to ten inches of water 
this torrent of inquiries by a brief reference to | in the Colorado, and from four to six in the 
the past and present condition of Arizona. It Gila, except at the two points above-named, 
is true that the silver mines of Washoe attracted | where the navigation is further impeded by fiue- 
a population of ten thousand during the first | tuating sand-bars, it must be conceded that 
year of their discovery: also true that Idaho there is some ground for the idea. A port at 
now boasts a population of thirty thousand; | either of these places would be of great benefit 
while the melancholy fact can not be denied that to the country if it had a bottom to it that 
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would hold water, or 
a top that would pre- 
vent evaporation. 
At the period of its 
purchase Arizona was 
practically a terra in- 
cogmta. Hunters and 
trappers had explored 
it to some extent; but 
their accounts of its 
resources and peculiar- 
ities were of a vague 
aud marvelous charac- 
ter somewhat unrelia- 
ble, yet not inconsist- 
ent with their wild hab- 
its of life. Few people 
in the United States 
knew any thing about 
it, save the curious 
book-worms who had 
penetrated into the old 
Spanish records. An 
impression prevailed 
that it was a worthless 
desert, without suffi- 
cient wood or water 
to sustain a population 
of civilized beings, and 
for the most part desti- 
tute of any compensa- 
ting advantages. Mr. 
Gadsden was ridiculed 
for his purchase, and 
it was very generally 
believed that Congress, 
in expending ten mill- 
ions of dollars for such 
an arid waste, had in 
view some ulterior proj- 
ect of extension, based 
upon the balance of 
power between the 
Northern and South- 
ern States. It was even 
hinted that this was to 
be a grand reservoir 
for disappointed office- 
seekers, who could be 
effectually disposed of 
by means of Territorial 
appointments. It was 
inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by savage tribes of Indians, from 
whose ravages the Texans and Mexicans had 
long suffered; and now, if our surplus of ad- 
venturous politicians could only be sent there, 
the more valuable of our possessions would no 
longer be subject to their injurious machina- 
tions. With this view Mr. Jefferson Davis 
did one of the few good things he ever did 
in his life. He organized various expeditions, 
and caused the newly-acquired territory to be 
explored. It is possible he contemplated liv- 
ing in it himself upon his retirement from 
the Presidency of the slave Republic which 
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even then he must have had in his eye. 
| reports of Lieutenants Whipple and Ives are 


| among the most valuable of the contributions 
|made to our knowledge of this interesting re- 
gion. In 1853-4, Lieutenant Williamson made 
a survey of the country north of the Gila, in 
view of a route for a railway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific States. Lieutenant A. B. Gray, 
in 1854, made a survey from Marshall, Texas, 
to El Paso, and thence across the country to 
Tubac, from which point he made branch sur 
veys—one to Port Lobos, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the other to Fort Yuma and San 
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Diego. Mr. Bartlett, of the Boundary Com- 


mission, also made some very important surveys, | 


and added materially to our knowledge of the 
topographical peculiarities of the country, its 
climate and productions. His report is replete 
with interesting details of life, scenery, and ad- 
venture in Arizona. Few persons, save those 
who are familiar with the country, will complain 
of the minutix of his camp experiences. Lieu- 
tenant Parke, in 1854-5, made a survey of a 
route from San Diego to Fort Yuma, the Pimo 
villages, Tucson, El Paso, and into Northern 
Texas. Lieutenant Edmund F. Beale made nu- 
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merous surveys and 
explorationsthrough 
Northern Arizona, 
the reports of which 
have been pul lished 
from time to time by 
Congress. They are 
valuable for the in- 
formation they con- 
in reference to 
availability of 
different 
proposed, as well as 
or the important 
liscoveries made by 
Mr. le himself. 


tain 
the 
the 


routes 


Beale 
In 1854 Mr. Charles 
D. Poston, a private 
itizen, landed at 
Navachista, « the 
Gulf of California, 


nd 


n 


explored 

ountry far 
Western Sonoita, 
ind thence through 


the Pa 


as 


| pagoria to the 
Big Bend of the 
Gila, Fort Yuma, 
und San Diego. In 
1855 the Boundary 
Survey was complet- 
ed by Major Emo- 
and Lieutenant 
Michler. In Au- 
1856, an ex- 
rty 
san 


rt 
ry 


gust, 
ploring pa out- 
fitt Anto- 
nio, Texas, and after 
a perilous journey 
through the Apache 
Pass arrived at Tu- 


ed at 


bac, and proceeded, 
under the direction 
of Mr. Poston, to 
examine the silver 
reported to 

exist in the Santa 

Rita, Cerro Colora- 

do, and Arivaca 

Mountains; and in 

1857 companies were 

formed for the pur- 

chase and develop- 
ment of these mines. In August and Sep- 
tember, 1857, the San Antonio and San Diego 
semi-monthly stage-line, under the direction 
of I. C. Woods, was established, James Burch 
acting as contractor. This continued till the 
Butterfield semi-weekly line was put upon the 
route, in August, 1858, under a contract of 
six years with the Postmaster-General, at 
$600,000 a year. An enterprise of greater 
importance than this had never been under- 
taken by any private citizen. It was one of 
the grand achievements of the age to span tli 
continent by a semi-weekly line of stages, under 


mines 
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bonds to perform, by 
the sole power of 
horse-flesh, a trip of 
nearly two thousand 
five hundred miles 
within the schedule 
time of twenty - five 
days. Few believed 
it could be done; and 
when the vast deserts 
through which the 
route lay, and the 
hostile tribes of In- 
dians that inhabit 
them, are taken into 
account, it is a mar- 
vel that it was not 
only a success but 
triumph. There wa 
no failure from th 
beginning to the en 
—from St. Louis t 
San Francisco. The 
usual time was from 
twenty to twenty-tw« 
days; and on the oc- 
erasion of the trans 
mission of a Presiden- 
tial Message, the en 
tire trip was actually 
made within sixteen 
days! All praise to 
Butterfield! and all 
praise to that enter- 
prising Postmaster- 
General who put him 
through! 

From 1857 to 1860 
a large amount of cap- 
ital was expended in 
transporting and erect- 
ing machinery and developing the silver mines 
south of Tucson; but in consequence of the inac- 
cessible nature of the country, and the high rates 
of duties levied upon all importations through 
Sonora, these enterprises were carried on at great 
expense and under extraordinary difficulties. 
Boilers weighing six thousand pounds and heavy 
engines had to be transported in wagons from 
Lavaca in Texas to the Rio Grande, and thence 
across the continent to the silver regions-—a dis- 
tance of twelve hundred miles. The roads were 
almost as nature had made them—rough and 
rocky, abounding in ruts and pitfalls and heavy 
sands, and every mile of the way from the Rio 
Grande was beset with dangers. Fierce and 
barbarous Indians lurked behind the rocks and 
in the deep arroyas, ever on the alert to plun- 
der and murder the little bands of white men 
who toiled wearily through the inhospitable des- 
erts. The sufferings of these hardy adventurers 
were almost without a parallel in the history of 
human enterprise. Hunger and thirst and burn- 
ing suns and chilling nights were among the 
least of the trials to which they were subject ; 
sudden death from hidden foes, or cruel and 
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prolonged torture, stared them in the face at 


every step. The wayside was lined with the 
bleached bones of unfortunate men who had 
preceded them, straggling parties who had fall- 
en victims to the various perils of the journey. 
When, after weary months of toil and suffering, 
the jaded teamsters arrived in Arizona with their 
precious freight—now literally worth its weight 
in silver—they found no established homes, 
no prosperous communities of families to greet 
them, but a country as wild as that through 
which they had passed, almost desolated by the 
ravages of Apaches. For three centuries these 
Bedouins of the desert had continued their dep- 
redations upon stock, robbing the ranches, kill- 
ing the rancheros, and harassing emigrant par 
ties No industry could prosper under their 
malign influence. The whole State of Sonora 
was devastated, and the inhabitants in a starv- 
ing condition. Arizona possessgd at least the 
pretense of military protection. It soon became 
infested with the refuse population of Sonora— 
the most faithless and abandoned race, perhaps, 
on the face of the earth. What the Apaches 
left undone in the way of murder and robbery 
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they seldom failed to complete, and indeed were 
regarded with more distrust by respectgble citi- 
zens than even the barbarous Indians. 

,. Nor was this all. #Ihe most desperate class 
of renegades from Texas and California found 
Arizona a safe asylum from arrest under the 
laws. The Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 


than the silver mines. 


quarters of vice, dissipation, and crime. It was 


probably the nearest approach to Pandemonium | 


on the North American Continent. Murderers, 
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thieves, cut-throats, 


and gamblers form 
ed the mass of the 
population. Ever 
man went armed to 
the teeth, and scenes 
of bloodshed were of 
everyday occurrence 
in the public streets. 
There neither 


law, 


was 
government, 
nor military protec- 
The 
at Tucson co 

itself to its legiti 
mate business of get- 


garrison 


tion. 


ting drunk or doing 
Arizor 
was pe rhaps the onl 
part of 
the 


wegis of a 


nothing, 


the world 
under pretecting 
civilized 
sovernment in whi 

every man adminis- 
tered justice to suit 
himself, and 


all assumed the right 


where 


to gratify the basest 
their 


re- 


passions of 
without 
“Tt 


nature 
straint. was lit- 
erally a paradise of 
levils. / Under such 
circumstances it is 
not a matter of sur- 
prise that the pro- 
gress of the country 
slow. It 
a place for hon- 
working-men or 

r families. Good 
people feared to go 
The 


were 


was 
not 


was 


there. news 


filled 


accounts of 


papers 
with 

bloody affrays, rob- 
beries, and Apache 
Yet, de spite 
all these drawbacks, 
men of 


began to 


raids. 


enterprise 
learn the 
great natural re- 
sources of the Ter- 
ritory; the silver 
mines of Santa Rita and Cerro Colorado at- 
tracted attention as they became developed ; 
and in 1860 Arizona seemed in a fair way of 
receiving a rapid increase of population, and 


|obtaining through Congress what it had long 


needed—a ‘Territorial form of government. 


| Efforts had been made to effect this object as 
cisco did more to populate the new Territory | 
Tucson became the head- | 


early as 1857, when Mr. Gwin, of California 
now supposed to be a Duke under the Maxi- 
milian dynasty in Mexico), introduced a bill in 
the Senate to organize the Territory of Arizo- 


|na; but there were jealousies on the railroad 
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question which resulted in the defeat of the bill. 
Mr. Green, of Missouri, in 1860, introduced a 
bill to provide a “temporary government for the 
Territory of Arizuma,” which also failed. Va- 
rious other attempts were made, none of which 
were successful. Disaffection between the ad- 
yocates of the different railroad routes, agita- 
tions on the slave question, and jealousies among 
the adventurers who sought political preferment, 
prevented the recognition of a great principle 
which should always govern a civilized nation 
in its councils—never to acquire territory until 
it ean extend over it the protection of law. 
While these questions so vital to the interests 
of Arizona were pending, public attention was 
suddenly attracted in another direction. The | 
rich mineral discoveries in Washoe created a 
sensation throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The rush from California to that re- 
gion was unparalleled in the history of mining 
excitements. Of that memorable exodus, some 
few readers of this Magazine may remember the 
description given in a series of articles under 
the title of ‘‘ A Peep at Washoe.” Gold dis- 
coveries in California had become an old story. 
The placers were beginning to fail; surface dig- 
ging no longer paid extraordinary profits; the 
honest miners had passed through so many ex- 
citements that the ordinary pursuits of industry 
no longer possessed a charm for them; and they, 
in common ‘vith the mass of the citizens, were 
well prepared for the new field of enterprise and 
speculation. The results of investments in sil- 
ver stock were immediate, if the silver itself was 
tardy of appearance. A few fortunes, rapidly 
made by adroit purchases and speedy sales, in- 
spired thousands of enterprising speculators with 
the most extravagant hopes of success. Even 
sober business-men lost their balance, and suf- 
fered themselves to be drawn into the whirl of 
excitement. Silver mining was a novelty. The 
surplus energy of the American people had nev- 
er found a vent in that direction. It was an 
untried experiment, and promised to realize the 
fabulous stories of Spanish discovery in Mexico. 
There was no difficulty in reaching the newly- | 
discovered region of boundless wealth. It lay 
on the public highway to California, on che bor- 
ders of the State. From Missouri, from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, from Pike’s Peak and Salt 
Lake, the tide of emigration poured in. Trans- 
portation from San Francisco was easy. I made 
the trip myself on foot almost in the dead of 
winter, when the mountains were covered with 
snow. Stages laden with passengéfs inside and 
out crossed the Sierra Nevadas in twenty-eight 
hours from Sacramento to Virginia City. A 
telegraph line speedily followed, and speculation 
in stocks could be carried on between San Fran- 
cisco and the Comstock metropolis by the shock 
of a battery. In the full tide of the excitement 
Arizona, neglected, suffering, and almost for- 
gotten, received the heaviest blow of all. The 
rebellion broke out in April, 13861. The Butter- 
field overland mail-line was stopped at the same 
time, in view of the dangers that threatened it ; 


and an act of Congress was passed changing tly 
route. During the month of July the only Fed. 
eral troops in the Territory shamefully and with. 
out cause abandoned it, and marched from Fort. 
Breckinridge and Buchanan to Cook’s Springs, 
yhere they heard the Texan rebels were comi; g 
V ithout waiting to ascertain the number or pre- 
pare for any defense, they burned all their wag 
ons, spiked their cannon, and packed their pro. 
visions on mules over the mountains to For 
Craig. There were four companies, numbering 
altogether four hundred and fifty men. /The, 
had heard of the surrender of Fort Fillmore to- 
ward which they were marching, and this caused 
them to take a different route. At Fort Fill- 
more five hundred Federal troops of the regula: 
army surrendered to about two hundred an 
fifty renegade Texans, ragged, undisciplined, 
poorly armed, and badly equipped. A scattere: 
company of these roving bandits, under the com- 
mand of the guerrilla chief, Captain Hunter, 
numbering about one hundred, reached Tucso: 
on the 27th of February, 1862, and took posses. 
sion of the place. Most of the inhabitants ha 
fled to Sonora for safety, or stood ready to joi 
the rebels. It was a secession strong-hold, com- 
posed almost entirely of Southern outlaws, whos: 
sympathies were naturally opposed to the exist- 
ing Government. Hunter and his party held 


possession of the Territory, advancing as far as 
the Pimo villages and even threatening Fort 
Yuma, till the advance of the California column 
in May, when they retreated to the Rio Grande 


The few citizens and traders who remained loya 
to the Government, and the managers and work- 
men employed at the mines being thus left at 
the mercy of lawless desperadoes, roving bands 
of Apaches and Sonoranians, tied from the coun- 
try as fast as they could procure the means of 
escape. Many of them were imprisoned, and 
some were murdered. The hostile Indians, ig- 
norant of our domestic disturbances, believed 
they had at length stampeded the entire white 
population. On the public highways they fell 
upon small parties and slaughtered them. It 
was their boast, and is still their belief, that they 
had conquered the American nation. The Sono- 
ranians, greedy for plunder, rushed in from the 
borders by hundreds, and commenced ransack- 
ing the mines, stealing the machinery, and mur- 
dering the few employés that remained. At Tu- 
bac, the head-quarters of the Arizona Mining 
Company, the Apaches besieged the town on one 
side, while the Sonoranians lurked in the bushes 
on the other. Twenty men held it for threc 
days, and finally escaped under cover of night. 
There was nothing left. The troops had burned 
all the stores, provisions, and groceries, public 
and private, that they could lay hands upon: 
tore down the mill at Tucson; burnt the Canoa; 
and destroyed government stores at Breckinridge 
and Buchanan worth probably half a million of 
dollars. Treason, cowardice, or incompetency 
must have been the cause of these disgraceful 
proceedings. There was no satisfactory reason, 
that can now be seen, why they should have so 





precipitately evacuated the Territory, and yielded 
peaceful possession to the enemies of the Federal 


Government. 

From that date until the last session of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, Arizona remained with- 
out a Territorial organization. Few people were 
left in the country, and there was no protection 
to the mines. They were all abandoned to the 
plundering Sonoranians, who stole the ore and 
destroyed the machinery. The ranches were in 
ruin ; “south and east of Tucson there was not a 
single inhabited spot within the boundary lines. 

I have thus at some length attempted to ac- 
count for the tardy growth of this interesting 
Territory. It willbe admitted that there is good 
reason why Arizona has failed to attract a popu- 
lation. With wonderful resources and a climate 
equal to that of Italy, it has suffered a series of 
misfortunes unparalleled in the history of our 
territorial possessions. Two great obstacles to 
the prosperity of the country still exist: diffi- 
culty of access, which can only be remedied by 
2 port on the Gulf of California; and the hos- 
tility of the Apache Indians, for which there is 
no remedy short of extermination. 

But let us not anticipate the course of our 
travels. You shall see for yourself the deserts 
and the mines and the wondrous things of that 
wondrous land, my gentle friend, if you will 
patiently follow me. Only don’t expect me to 
be lively in such a wild region. It is not a jolly 
country. The graves of murdered men, and 
boundless sand deserts, and parched mountains, 
and dried-up rivers, and scenes of ruin and deso- 
lation are profoundly interesting; but they are 
not subjects for the indulgence of rollicking hu- 
mor. It is only serious and reflecting men, like 
you and myself, who can appreciate them. 

We have thus followed up our intended beat 
from the time of the early Spaniards to the pas- 
sage of the act of Congress, of the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, establishing the Territorial govern- 
ment. And here, by way of making certain that 
there is no deception in the matter, let us take a 
look at the official seal of the Territory, designed 
by Mr. Seeretary M‘Cormick: An honest miner 
stands with his left hand in his pocket feeling 
for the profits of his day’s labor. The expres- 
sion of his countenance is indicative of a serious 
frame of mind. He gazes into the future, and 
sees gold and silver a long way off. His spade 
stands ready to dig it, and his wheel-barrow to 
wheel it. As yet he has struck nothing very 
rich—but it will come by-and-by. In the back- 
ground you see the two prominent peaks of Bill 
Williams's Mountain, where he contemplates 
prospecting next year; or possibly these may 
be the dirt-piles which he has already thrown 
up and not yet washed for lack of water. The 
motto is appropriate, ‘Ditat Deus.” ‘‘ What's 
the odds so long as we’re happy ?” 

Although it was my intention to visit Arizona 
some time or other, as it is to visit every part 
of the habitable globe, I had no more idea, on 
Saturday morning, December 5, 1863, of start- 
ing on such an important expedition at 4 P.M. 
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of the same day, than I had of going on a pros- 
pecting tour through the Mountains of the Moor. 
Yet who can say what an hour may bring forth ? 
A man’s fate, as the Arabs say, is written upon 
his skull, and I suppose it was mine to leave 
on that day for Arizona. At all events it so 
chanced in my peregrinations about San Fran- 
cisco that I fell in with my old friend, Mr. 
Charles D. Poston, the Arizona Pioneer, who 
had just arrived from the East by the overland 
route through Salt Lake. He was now Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for the new Territory ; 
held various commissions as director of mining 
companies; was full of the romance and fasci- 
nations of Arizona. The best years of his life 
had been spent there. He knew every foot of 
the country ; talked Spanish like a native; be- 
lieved in the people; believed in the climate; 
had full faith in the silver; implicitly relied 
upon the gold; never doubted that Arizona was 
the grand diamond in the rough of all our Terri- 
tories. He looked and talked and acted like a 
man perfectly sane; and when he confidently 
assured me that if *‘feet” chimed with my aspi- 
rations, I could have as many as I pleased by 
accepting a seat in his ambulance from Los 
Angeles to the Promised Land. Cooks 
teamsters and vaqueros were all projected, 


and 
and 
for military escorts he held the documents in his 
hand. We would have agrand time; we would 
feast and hunt and hold pow-wows with the In- 
dians, and do up the whole country even to the 
Mogqui villages, which he informed me, on the 
authority of an English missionary, were in- 
habited by a race of Welshmen who made a voy- 
age to the Continent of North America in an- 
cient times. Could flesh and blood stand such 
a proposition as that? Here was a chance for 
locomotion on a grand scale; and fortune smiled 
in the distance. 

** Poston,” said I, solemnly, “consider me 
in. At 4 p.m. this memorable day I'm on 
hand. Should the Apaches get my scalp, you, 
my venerable friend, and you alone, are respons- 
ible to my family and to mankind!’ 

Over to Oakland—a hurried explanation—a 
parting glance at the pleasant homestead, the 
garden, the wife and the little ones—ah me! 
how often the same insatiable spirit of adventure 
has driven me blindly and recklessly through 
the same trying ordeal! Is there no help for it 
in this world? Must a man when he has trav- 
eled for thirty years never more taste the sweets 
of content, but keep drifting uneasily along till 
he drifts into the final haven of rest ? 

There was no trouble about getting ready. 
A knapsack, as usual, was my only baggage. 
The contents were soon packed; a few coarse 
shirts, a box of pencils and paints, a meerschaum 
and a plug of tobacco, these were the indispensa- 
ble parts of my outfit. At 4 p.m. I stood upon 
the deck of the good steamer Senator, fully 
equipped and prepared for the important enter- 
prise on hand. Poston was true to time. We 
were favored with the company of Mr. Ammi 
White, an Indian Agent and trader, on his re- 
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| most horrible contortions of countenance. 
| it was no use. 
| 

at last. 


PIMO INDIAN, 
turn to the Pimo villages, and two of his wards. 
Antonio Azul, chief of the Pimos, and Francisco 
the interpreter. I was glad to make the ac- 


quaintance of Ammi White. 


the ups and downs of Arizona life; had been a 
prisoner among the Texans, and knew as much 
of the country as any man in or out of it. Be-| 
sides, he was a quaint, original man, a native of 
Maine; long, lank, and leathery; brimful of 
wild reminiscences, and of that genial turn | 
which promised much in the way of future en- | 
joyment. All hail to our good friend and trav- 
eling companion, Ammi White! Slow of speech 
he may be, and prejudiced against the luxuries 
of civilization, but a jewel of a White is he in 
his native element of grease and Indians, pork 
and beans, adobe hovels and pinole. Antonio | 
Azul, chief of the Pimos, and son of the illustri- | 
ous Cool Azul, was in the full tide of a tri-| 
umphant return to his native village. He had 
paraded the streets of San Francisco with his | 
illustrious friend Iretaba, chief of the Mojaves, 
who has since created such a sensation in New 
York and Washington; had seen the great 
elephant of civilization; had heard the negro 
minstrels, and visited the Mint and Custom-| 
house; and now he was about to return laden | 
with treasures of knowledge to the bosom of his | 
virtuous wife and family, and spend the re- 
mainder of his days, sitting bare-legged in front 
of his wigwam, telling his people of the won-| 
drous sights he had seen. Especially was he 
prepared to give them a lucid account of the| 
fiery horses that pulled the public with lightning 
speed along iron roads, and the big canoe that 
paddled over the briny deep by means of a great 


He had seen all | 


kettle of hot water that was always kept boiling 
down in the hold. Francisco, his official in. 
terpreter, was resplendent with badges of dis- 
tinction given him by the ladies; which he 
wore on his head, and on his breast, and on 
his back, and on every available spot of his 
body from top to bottom; being, as I should 
have said, a handsome youth, much given t 

destruction of the female sex. Never for a 
moment from the time he stepped on board til] 
we got well out of the harbor did the joyous grin 
of gratified ambition leave his countenance, save 
when we crossed the bar, and then he went pre- 
cipitately below, and turned in on a pile of 
freight. When he came up next morning his 
face was painted a grim yellow, to disguise the 
effects of those internal emotions which are apt 
to disturb the digestion of the bravest warriors: 
for Francisco was a warrior, too, and scorned 
weakness of digestion as a disgrace to manhood 

He looked as grim as the Sphinx, and frowned 
from time to time as if nothing on earth, or on 
the watcrs of the earth, or on the steamships 
that plow the waters, could disturb his stolidity ; 
and then, upon the occasion of a sudden lurch 
or two, rushed to windward with both hands 
firmly pressed over his mouth, doubling him- 
self up and vainly endeavoring to conceal the 
But 
Old Neptune got the best of him 
I was only surprised that he did not 
follow the example of some of our army officers 
who become sick of the war—throw up his com- 
mission. 

Of the voyage I have only to say that it was 
smooth and pleasant—a mere Lake Como trip, 
with the addition of a finer climate, a greater 
extent of scenery, and a much more commodious 
boat than any to be found on the waters of 
Como. The change from the chilling fogs of 
San Francisco to the balmy atmosphere of the 
South is one of the luxuries of a winter’s trip. 
Few of those unfortunate beings who dwell upon 
the shores of the Atlantic have any conception 


| of the delightful climate with which we are 


blessed on the Pacific coast. Bright sunshine 
sparkles over the sea and nestles among the de- 
clivities of the mountains; the earth rejoices in 
the generous flood of light poured down upon it 
from morning till night; the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field revel in the groves 
and pastures that stretch back from the rock- 
bound shores; nothing in life or in nature seems 
wanting in the measure of a joyous future; all 
is rich and glowing and full of beauty and prom- 
ise. A voyage along the shores of California is 
a feast of soul for all the years to come. The 
mountains, barren as they appear at the first 
sight, are strangely fantastic in form and won- 
derfully rich in coloring. The full swell of 
the ocean, unobstructed for thousands of miles, 
falls like the majestic peal of a mighty organ 
upon the embattlements of solid rock that line 
the main. Beyond the Point of Conception the 
beautiful islands of Santa Barbara loom up over 
the bright sparkling sea, barren of foliage yet 
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wonderfully picturesque in the glowing tints 
of the southern horizon. What a. luxury of 
lights and shades; what a balmy, ecstatic atmos- 
phére ; what broad blue fields of w:ter and in- 
finite distances of landscape! Could it be that 
a grand mistake was made in Mohammedan his- 
tory—that Paradise is nothing more than a faint 
attempt to delineate the beauties of California? 

The old town of San Pedro has not improved 
since my last visit in 1860. It then consisted 
of an ancient adobe building, in which Mr. 
Banning carried on his staging and teaming 
operations, and a few warehouses and miscel- 
laneous shanties under the bank. It now con- 
sists of the same, in other hands, and some- 
what dilapidated by the lapse of time. The 
principal inhahitants are wild geese, sea-gulls, 
and dead cattle. The steamer lies out by Dead- 
man’s Rock—a little island supposed to be the 
burial-place of an unfortunate mariner who came 
to an untimely end in that vicinity. A cross 
marks his grave, and sea-gulls and wild sea- 
waves sing his lullaby. 

Banning—the active, energetic, irrepressible 
Phineas Banning—has built a town on the 
plain about six miles distant, at the head of the 
sloo. He calls it Wilmington, in honor of his 
birth-place. In order to bring Wilmington and 
the steamer as close together as circumstances 
will permit, he has built a small boat propelled 
by steam, for the purpose of carrying passen- 
gers from the steamer to Wilmington, and from 
Wilmington to the steamer. Another small 
boat of a similar kind burst its boiler a couple 
of years ago, and killed and scalded a number 


of people, including Captain Seely, the popular 
and ever-to-be-lamented commander of the Sen- 
ator. The boiler of the present boat is con- 
sidered a model of safety. Passengers may lean 


It is modeled 


against it with perfect security. 
after the pattern of a tea-kettle, so that when 
the pressure is 
rise and let off the superabundant steam, 
thus allow the crowd a chance to swim ashore. 

Wilmington is an extensive city, located at 
the head of a slough, in a pleasant neighbor 


unusually great the cover will 
and 


hood of sand-banks and marshes. There are 
not a great many houses in it as yet, but there 
is a great deal of room for houses when the pop- 
ulation gets ready to build them. The 
are broad and beautifully paved with small 
sloughs, ditches, bridges, 


streets 


lumber, dry-goods 
boxes, and the carcasses of dead cattle. 
bones and the skulls of defunct cows, the legs 
and jawbones of horses, dogs, sheep, swine, and 
coyotes, are the chief ornaments of a public 
character ; and what the city lacks in the eleva- 
tion of its site it makes up in the elevation of 
its water-lines, many of them being higher than 
the surrounding objects. The city fathers are 
all centred in Banning, who is mayor, council- 
man, constable, and watchman, all in one. He 
is the great progenitor of Wilmington. Touch 
Wilmington, and you touch Banning. It is his 
specialty—the offspring of his genius. Anda 
glorious genius has Phineas B. in his way! 
Who, among the many thousands who have 
sought health and recreation at Los Angeles 
within the past ten years, has not been a re- 
cipient of Banning’s bounty in the way of ac- 
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WILMINGTON, 


commodation? His stages are ever ready—his{ At Camp Drum we heard a good deal about 
horses ever the fastest—his jovial face ever the | the lively condition of society in and around 
most welcome on the beach! Big of heart, big| Los Angeles. It was not considered safe for a 
of body, big of enterprise, is Phineas—the life | man to travel about, even within a few miles of 
and soul of Los Angeles county. The people | camp, without a double-barreled shot-gun, a re- 
know it—the public acknowledge it; for he is| volver, a bowie-knife, and two Derringer pis- 
now a delegate to the National Convention, and | tols. Of course in these war-times, when thou- 
will, I venture to assert, make an honorable | sands of lives are lost every day, the mere kill- 
mark in that body. Long life to Banning! | ing of a few citizens now and then must seem 
May his shadow grow larger and larger every | ridiculously tame to people on the Atlantic side; 
day! At all events, I trust it may never grow | and I only speak of it as a common character- 
less. I retract all I said about Wilmington—or | istic of the country through which I was travel- 
most of it. I admit that it isa flourishing place| ing. At any point on the road between Los 
compared with San Pedro. Iam willing to con-| Angeles and Camp Drum bullets in the back 
cede that the climate is salubrious at certain | of the head were to be expected. The recent 
seasons of the year, when the wind does not | acts of the Vigilance Committee in breaking into 
blow up the sand, and at certain other seasons | the jail and hanging Boss Danewood and four 
when the rain does not cover the country with | of his fellow-prisoners—three of whom were 
water; and then again at other seasons, when | Spaniards—had aroused the resentment of every 
the earth is not parched by drought and scorch- American outlaw and native Greaser in the coun- 
ing suns. | try, and assassinations were of frequent occur- 
Within a mile of this charming city stands a| rence. In passing through the narrow lanes 
quadrangular series of houses, well built and | and between the willow hedges, where the vine- 
commodious, with a large square in the middle, | yards are located, it was deemed a necessary pre- 
ealled Camp Drum. It is now occupied by the | caution to travel with a knife ready drawn, so 
California Volunteers, under Colonel Curtis, as to cut the lassoes that were likely to be thrown 
Here, in virtue of certain documents from head-| around one’s neck. A gentleman of my ac- 
quarters, we were provided with an escort of | quaintance, connected with the military depart- 
five soldiers and a sergeant, to secure us against | ment, seemed to relish this state of affairs ex- 
the attacks of Greasers, savages, and other dis-| ceedingly, as it afforded him an opportunity of 
reputable natives, on the road to the Colorado | indulging his propensity for hunting. Ducks 
River. We were also furnished with mules for | and geese had long since ceased to afford him 
our ambulance and rations for our military forces. | any diversion. He now amused himself by 
The officers of the camp were exceedingly kind | jumping into his buggy, and starting off with 
and polite, and made our sojourn there an agree-| his double-barreled shot-gun after Greasers, mur- 
able episode in our journey. derers, and the like, of whom he generally 
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bagged, or otherwise disposed of, two or three 
every week. In fact, he rather prided himself 
upon his skill in man-hunting. I was a little 
shocked at first when I heard of man-hunting as 
a recreation, but after a few days’ sojourn in Los 
Angeles found that it was quite a common amuse- 
ment. Running down, catching, shooting, and 
hanging suspicious characters was esteemed the 
very best kind of sport, being dangerous as well 
as exciting. During our stay a party of the Vig- 
ilants went down from Los Angeles to Wilming- 
ton, got on board Banning’s little steamboat, and 
while it was en route for the Senator, took a pris- 
oner bound for San Quentin out of the hands of 
the sheriff and hanged him by the neck till he 
was dead. The unfortunate man was a native 
of California, and was believed to be the mur- 
derer of John Raines, an American ranchero. 
Since that exploit, performed in full view of 
Camp Drum, they pursued and captured the 
murderer of Mr. Sandford, another victim of 
the barbarous condition of society, and strung 
him up inthe same summary manner. Whether 
the country will be permanently benefited by 
these acts remains to be seen. I hope it will, 
for it certainly needs reformation of some sort. 
Putting this and that together, and throwing in 
Idaho and Nevada by way of good measure, it 
seems to me that Italy can no longer claim dis- 
tinction for her banditti. We can do as much 
murdering, robbing, and stabbing as any other 
people, and a great deal more catching and 
hanging than ever was done in Europe. 

Several days were required to complete our 
outfit at Los Angeles. My friend Poston, as 
already stated, had. traveled through Arizona 
before, and his notions of the physical necessi- 
ties of man in that region were somewhat ex- 
travagant. Not that he was unreasonably ad- 
dicted to comfort, but he delighted in a species 
of practical satire which usually cost him a con- 
siderable sum of money, not to say an endless 
amount of trouble. Arizona, he said, was an 
extensive country, prolific in reptiles and the 
precious metals, but painfully destitute of every 
thing for the convenience of civilized man. His 
favorite advice to all who contemplated visiting 
the Territory was to take with them plenty of 
mules and horses; fire-arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, tobacco, cigars, pipes, pen-knives, pencils, 
medicines, and whisky; not to forget an abund- 
ant supply of coffee, sugar, flour, and beans; to 
be sure and start with a full outfit of acids, blow- 
pipes, and green spectacles; and by no means 
to omit boots, shoes, handkerchiefs, combs, and 
percussion caps—especially the latter—and such 
other articles as might be purchased in bulk at 
the selling out of any extensive variety store. 
It was not that the traveler himself would need 
all these items of luxury, but there were others 
in the country who would—fellow-travelers gath- 
ered upon the public highways by the cohesive 
attraction of whisky and provisions; the people 
throughout the territory generally, and such cas- 
ual parties and lonely pilgrims as might be en- 
countered on the way to and from the mines, 


A few extra mules and jacks to lend to intimate 
friends going on prospecting tours, some spare 
saddles and apparejos, and, if possible, a few 
thousand dollars in gold or silver coin of vari- 
ous denominations to accompany the prospect- 
ing parties, but never to be seen again in any 
shape whatever, would also be advisable. The 
articles to be given away, consumed, devoured, 
and wasted, continued my friend, with a grim 
ferocity, must be of the very best quality, or 
woe betide the unhappy donor. Be he Super- 
intendent of Indians, or Special Agent, or what 
not, his doom, morally and politically, will at 
once be sealed. Never on earth can he be elect- 
ed Delegate to Congress from the Territory of 
Arizona! I rather suspected Poston of a lean- 
ing that way, and was surprised at the rashness 
of his remarks. 

In due time the outfit was completed. We 
had every thing above specified, and a great 
many things more, including a guard of five 
soldiers and a sergeant to fight for us, if neces- 
sary, on the way over to Fort Yuma. Our bag- 
gage-wagon was filled to the utmost limit of its 
capacity, and even then our little ambulance 
and four mules groaned under their precious 
loads. On the day of 
stood as follows : 


starting the expedition 
Poston, commander-in-chief ; 
myself, principal hunter and scribe; a supernu- 
merary friend as general assistant ; Jim Berry, 
cook ; and ‘** George,” the driver; with the ad- 
dition of Ammi White and his Pimo Indians, 
and one Major Stick, a Southern gentleman, re- 
cently from Alcatraz Island, where he had been 
spending a portion of the summer. This was 
our corps d Jim Berry was a dandy 
contraband from Maryland, of whose many vir- 
tues and peculiar traits of character I shall have 
oceasion to speak hereafter. ‘*George”—-I don’t 
know his other name; in fact, don’t think he 
had any, for I never heard him called any tl 


reserve. 


but ‘‘George”—was a stout, good-natured young 
fellow from Pike County, Missouri, or there- 


at all events, from 
which people grow up to a succulent matu 
If ** George” a little verdant and rude 
speech, he had good material in him, and was 
by no means destitute of a dry, Pike-ish sort of 
wit that occasionally and at very remote inter- 
vals burst upon us like a bombshell. I was sor- 
ry to discover, before he had been three days 
with us, that he labored under a dreadful and 
overwhelming affliction, which seemed to rack 
him to the very core. It might have been re- 
morse for a murder recently committed, or grief 
for the loss of all his family connections by a 
stroke of lightning, or the throes of a benighted 
mind laboring under conviction; whatever it 
was, it caused him to indulge in some startling 
exhibitions of emotion. Often, as we rattled 
along the road, ‘*‘ George,” after belaboring the 
mules till he was tired, and telling them to “ git” 
till he was hoarse, would lean back in his seat 
and think. He thought fearfully. I never saw 
thinking go so hard with a poor fellow in my 
life. In the midst of it all he would start up 


abouts, or, some coun 
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with a sudden yell of anguish, whirl his black- | 


snake and let fly at the mules, misery, passion, 
ferocity depicted in every feature. ‘‘ Now git, 
dodrot ye!” was the climax of these uncon- 
trollable bursts of wretchedness, followed by 
groans so deep and pathetic that they fairly 
went to my heart. Az night, when we spread 
our blankets around the camp and lay down to 
pleasant dreams, our unhappy driver discharged 
his accumulated miseries in a series of groans 
and sighs that manifested a speedy dissolution. 
All night long, at intervals of two or three 
hours, he gave vent to these heart-rending ex- 
pressions of woe. Poston offered him pills, but 
he said he wasn’t sick. 
of his paroxysms I went over to where he lay 
and asked him, kindly, what was the matter. 
‘*Nothin’,”’ said he; ‘‘why?” ‘* You groan so, 
I thought something troubled you.” ‘‘ Reckon 
I was dreamin’,” muttered George; and with 
that he turned over to groan again. Thus it 
continued night after night, until the dreadful 
secret was revealed by a singular circumstance. 
The truth is, I could not sleep. George’s groans 
disturbed me. Loss of rest was preying upon 
my system. I was getting thin. As a des- 
perate remedy I secretly gathered around me, 
one night, before turning in, all the clods, chips, 
sticks, and pebbles I could find, and having taken 
the bearings of George’s head, lay down us usu- 
al. On this occasion his groans were especially 
varied and pathetic. He sometimes groaned 
like a horse, and sometimes like a sheep or a 
goat, and then varied the note by groaning hys- 
terically, like a mule. When it came to that I 

hurled a clod at his head, which stopped him 

for a little while. Presently he fell to groan- 
ing again. I hurled sticks and stones at him, 

and stopped him again. After a long pause he 
resumed his doleful laborings of woe, when I 

let fly another clod with such dextrous aim that 

it must have hit him plumb on the back of his 

head. ‘*Oh, Gosh!” he cried, in tones of the 

bitterest anguish. ‘‘I didn’t think that of you, | 
Mary Jane! I know’d you didn’t love me; but 

I didn’t think you’d throw taters at me!” The 


dreadful mystery was solved; the secret was | 
out; George was the victim of unrequited love. 
Mary Jane was the cruel fair one who had de- 
stroyed his peace of mind, and driven him with 
the lash of her scorn, as he was driving mules 
with a black-snake, to seek the chances of life 
in the deserts of Arizona. 

After our departure from the Monte we tray- 
eled slowly, in order that we might keep com- 
pany with our provisions and escort. All along 
the route we heard vague rumors of one Ramon 
Castillo, a native bandit around whose career 
were centred all the charms of romance. He 
was represented to be a prodigy of strength and 
valor, an irresistible gallant among the ladies, | 
a terror to his enemies, and a very dangerous 
character to the public. He had sworn venge~ 
ance against the American race, had assassin- 
ated many of his pursuers, and declared his de- 
termination never to be taken alive. Some 


On the occasion of one | 


— 
supposed he was in the mountains with a band 
of thirty desperadoes; others thought b2 was 
lurking by the road with a few of his serventes 
for the purpose of waylaying travelers. A}j 
agreed upon one point—that Ramon Castillo 
was a man greatly to be admired. Of course 
he had many friends—such men always have 
in California—and there were few persons of 
respectable standing in Los Angeles County 
who would not have felt pride and pleasure in 
protecting him from arrest. I almost hoped 
we would meet Don Ramon, that we might en- 
joy the romance of a tilt with such an accom- 
plished bandit. 

The country through which we traveled for 
several days was not altogether new to me. J 
had passed through it before during a tour of 
|exploration among the Southern Indians in 
1860. But how different was it now! In 
former years the magnificent series of valleys, 
stretching all the way from Los Angeles to the 
borders of the Colorado Desert, were clothed.in 
\the richest verdure. Vast herds of cattle roam- 
ed over them rampant with life. The hill-sides 
were covered with flowers; the air was laden 
with sweet perfumes; it was the paradise of 
rancheros. Now, after two years of drought, 
all was parched, grim, and melancholy. The 
pastures scarcely showed the first faint tinge of 
green, and the higher grounds were barren as 
the road over which we traveled. For hun- 
dreds of miles the country was desolated for 
want of rain. At the Chino, and through the 
Temeculo, Warner’s Ranch, San Felippe, and 
Vallecito the effects of the drought were fear- 
fully apparent. Thousands of cattle lay dead 
around the black, muddy pools. <A sickening 
effluvia from the carcasses filled the air. At 
least two-thirds of all the cattle on these ranch- 
es must have perished from starvation. Vaque- 
ros were ever on the watch to strip each fallen 
animal of its skin. It was a grand carnival 
for the buzzards and coyotes. No more pitia- 
ble sight ever disturbed the eye of a traveler in 
this lovely region than the dreary waste of dead 
and dying animals. Thousands drawn to the 
pools by thirst were unable to extricate them- 
selves from the mud; and the road was some- 


| times blocked by the gaunt, shrunken bodies of 


still living animals unable to get out of the way. 

At the Santa Ana River, ten miles beyond 
the Chino, we had the usual lively time in cross- 
ing. Travelers who have had occasion to pass 
this river at certain stages of the water can not 
easily forget their experience of its quick-sands 
ané currents. The surrounding country is weird 
and desolate. A few Spanish rancherias, with 
their dilapidated corrals and littered fronts, oc- 
cupy the neighboring sand-banks. Below the 
crossing is a rugged cafion stretching to the vi- 
cinity of Annaheim, the Germen colony of wine- 
makers, whose vineyards have already acquired 


ja high reputation on the Pacific coast, Im- 


mense undulating plains, bounded in the dis- 
tance by barren ranges of mountains, lie above 
and beyond, and patches of sand-deserts, with 
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CANON OF SAN FELIPPE. 


a scrubby growth of willow and cotton-wood, lie | 


along the banks of the river. The water is of 
a sickly, milky color, and is impregnated with 
alkali. Innumerable flocks of geese and ducks 
cover the green flats, and the wild croaking of 
the groojas, or sand-hill cranes, falls mournful- 
lyon the ear. ‘There is something fierce and 
scathing in the blaze of the sun; and the unob- 
structed sweep of the wind across the deserts, 
the immensity of the distances and towering 
ranges of mountains, fill the mind with awe. 
All the associations of the wilderness are im- 
pressive; and the traveler instinctively feels 
that he is in a region of robbery and assassina- 
tion, where the bones of the dead are seldom 
left to tell the tale. 

We made a halt upon the bank of the river, 
and sent in our cavalry to tramp down the quick- 
sands. By repeatedly crossing they made a tol- 
erably safe road for our wagons. The next half 
hour was occupied in urging in our mules, which 
seemed to have a mortal dread of the treacher- 
ous sands. At length the blows and shouts of 
our cavalry and the yells and whips of the team- 
sters, with volleys of stones hurled at the heads 
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of the mules from va- 
rious pre- 
vailed, and the plung- 


directions, 


ing, rearing, and stran- 
gling of the poor ani- 
mals as they struggled 
through the surging 
waters were exciling 
in the extreme. Now 
they halt and begin to 
sink; now the shouts, 
and yells, and blows 
start them up again; 
now the harnesses are 
tangled up, and the 
wagons reel and sway 
upon their wheels as 
they sink in the sand; 
the current sweeps over 
the hubs of the wheels, 
and all lost. 
Our ambulance is in 


seems 


advance, our guns and 
ammunition are in im- 
minent our 


the 


danger, 
lives balanced on 
slender chances of a 
struggle amidst the 
wreck of matter, when 
rises to the 
sublimity of the occa- 
His black-snake 
whizzes through the 
air and down on the 
back of the lagging 
wheeler. “You, Mary 
Jane!” he roars, in a 
~vild frenzy. ‘*Git!” 
Aud Mary Jane got. 
She plunged, she rear- 
ed, she kicked; but 
out of the quick-sand she dragged us, and the 
baggage-wagon followed, and we were all safe- 
ly landed on the firm earth. ‘*Oh, Gosh!” 
groaned George, wiping the sweat from his brow 
and sinking back dismally in his seat. ‘Oh, 
Jeeminy Gosh!” But it was not of the river 
or its quick-sands or troubles he was thinking; 
his spiritual eye saw other quick-sands than 
those of the Santa Ana. His vision was turn- 
ed inward; it saw but the cruel fair one, the in- 
exorable Mary Jane, whose magic name had in- 
advertently escaped his lips in time to save us. 
Oh, Mary Jane, little did you know that salva- 
tion to us was lingering death to your devoted 
but unhappy George! 

Of our journey along the picturesque shores of 
the Laguna, and through the beautiful but now 
barren valleys of Temecula, Warner’s Ranch, 
San Felippe, and Vallecito, I must necessarily 
make short work. It was a continued feast for 
the soul of an artist; but as I come only inci- 
dentally under that head, I can not undertake 
to delineate it to the exclusion of the more im- 
portant objects of the expedition All the way 
along the road we saw great quantities of geese, 


George 


sion. 
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ducks, and quail. I had my shot-gun always 
ready, and generally succeeded, by random shots 
from the ambulance, in getting a good supply 
of game by the time we reached camp, to which 
our cook, Dr. Jim Berry, did ample justice in 
the line of culinary preparation. We laughed 
and ate and slept and grew fat, day after day, 
till we reached Cariso, the last inhabited station 
on the road to the Desert. Here was the jump- 
ing-off place. Beyond this, for a hundred miles, 
we were at the mercy of the sands and storms 
and burning suns of Colorado. 

I scarcely remember to have seen a wilder 
country than the first eight miles beyond Cariso. 
Barren hills of gravel and sand-stone, flung up 
at random out of the earth, strange jagged 
mountain-peaks in the distance; yellow banks 
serrated by floods; sea-shells glittering in the 
wavy sand-fields that lie between; these over- 
hung by arich, glowing atmosphere, with glimpses 
of Indian smokes far off in the horizon, inspired 
us with a vague feeling of the wonders and char- 
acteristic features of the desert region through 
which we were about to pass. I could not but 
think of the brave old Spaniards and their heroic 
explorations across the Colorado. Here was a 
glowing and mystic land of sunshine and burn- 
ing sands, where human enterprise had in cen- 
turies past battled with hunger and thirst and 
savage races; where the silence of utter deso- 
lation now reigned supreme. There was a pe- 
culiar charm to mein the rich atmospheric tints 
that hung over this strange land, and the bound- 
less wastes that lay outspread before us; and I 
drank in with an almost childish delight the 
delicate and exquisite odors that filled the air, 
and thought of my early wanderings, years long 
past, amidst the deserts and palms of Araby the 
Blest. 


Yet, strictly speaking, the Colorado is searce- | 
Extensive belts of rich soil, that ir- | 


ly a desert. 
rigation would render productive, occupy a large 
portion of the country. In these are seen the 
evidences of sudden and extraordinary vegetable 


growth in seasons of abundant rain, or when the | 
A propo- | 


Colorado River overflows its banks. 
sition has been entertained by Congress to re- 
claim this vast tract of country, embracing mil- 
lions of acres of rich agricultural land, by means 
of a grand canal from the Colorado, with a con- 
nected system of acequias; and proofs are not 
wanting to show that the Montezumas and early 
Spaniards thus redeemed extensive ranges of 
country in Sonora and Arizona that would oth- 
erwise have remained valueless. The ruins of 


ancient cities, many miles in circumference, are | 
found on the Rio Verde, above its junction with | 
the Salado, where the whole country is now bar- | 


ren; and below the junction, on the Salado, the 


remains of immense acequias, with walls twenty 
At least one hun- | 


feet high, are still to be seen. 
dred thousand acres of land were formerly irri- 
gated by this system of acequias on the Salado. 
It is now a barren sand-plain, upon which stands 
in solitary majesty the Cereus grandeus—the 
Sentinel of the Desert. 


| Dr. O. M. Wozencraft has spent many years 
in advocating this great measure. The plan of 
| irrigation proposed by him is generally ridi 

| as impracticable, and the Doctor enjoys rathey 
a visionary reputation based upon his Granq 
Colorado Scheme, which has been compared }y 
unthinking men with the Great South Sea Bub. 
| ble. I don’t intend to establish a farm there 
myself until the eanal is completed ; but stil] ] 
can see no great obstacle to success except the 
porous nature of the sand. By removing the 
sand from the desert success would be insured 
atonce. An elaborate and exceedingly abl 
report upon this subject has recently been issue. 
by the Commissioner of the General Land (f- 
fice. 

As we advanced into the desert each shifting 
scene developed its peculiar beauties. The face 
of the country, for the most part, is well covered 
with mesquit trees, sage bushes, grease-wood 
weeds, and cactus. Mountains are in sight al! 
the way across, and the old stage-houses of t 
Overland Mail Company still stand by the water- 
ing-places. Many indications of the dreadful 
sufferings of emigrant parties and drovers stil] 
mark the road; the wrecks of wagons half coy- 
ered in the drifting sands, skeletons of horses 
and mules, and the skulls and bones of many a 
herd of cattle that perished by thirst on the way, 
or fell victims to the terrible sand storms that 
sweep the desert. Only in a few instances, 
when we struck out upon the arid sand-belts 
that lie between the alluvial beds of earth, did 
we encounter any thing resembling the deserts 
of Arabia, and then only for ten or twelve miles 
at a time. 

The climate in winter is indescribably de 
lightful; in summer the heat is excessive, and 
travelers and animals suffer much on the jour- 
ney. It was a perfect luxury to breathe such a 
pure soft air as we enjoyed in the middle of 
December, when our Atlantic friends were freez- 
ing amidst the ice and snow-banks of that wretch- 
ed part of the world. Between the desert of the 
Colorado and the city of New York there is no 
comparison in any respect. Give me a pack- 
mule, a shot-gun, and a sack of pinole, with such 
a climate as this, and take your brick deserts on 
Fifth Avenue, and your hot-air furnaces, and 
brain-racking excitements, and be happy with 
them! Accept my pity, but leave me, if you 
please, to chase rabbits and quail where the sun 
shines, and to lie down of nights and sleep on 
the warm bosom of my mother earth. 

There was a scene on a pleasant morning as 
we sallied forth on our journey from the Indian 
Wells never to be forgotten. The eye that looks 
upon it once must see it as long as mortal vis- 
ion lasts. An isolated mountain in the distance 
seemed at the first view to rise abruptly out of 
a lake of silver, the shores of which were alive 
| with water-fowl of brilliant and beautiful plu- 
| mage. As we journeyed toward it the lake dis- 
| appeared and the mountain changed to a frown- 
| ing fortress, symmetrical in all its parts—a per- 
| fect model of architectural beauty. Still near- 
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ing it, the ramparts and embattlements melted 


into a dreamy haze, out of which gradually 


emerged a magnificent palace, with pillars, and 


ornices, and archways, and a great dome, from 
which arose a staff, surmounted by a glowing 
blue ball, encircled by a halo. At the same 
time another mountain on the right, distant 
many miles, assumed equally strange and fan- 
astic shapes; and when the ball arose upon our 
palace, another ball answered the signal from 
the distant mountain on the right; and then a 
great railway opened up between them, support- 
ed by innumerable piles, stretching many leagues 
over the desert. So perfect was the illusion that 
we stopped in breathless wonder, almost expect- 
ing to see a train of cars whirl along and vanish 
in the warm glow of the horizon. This strange 
and beautiful display of the mirage has been 
witnessed by many travelers on the Colorado 
desert, who will attest that, so far from exagger- 
ation, I have but faintly pictured its wonders. 
Nothing of the kind that I have seen elsewhere 
can compare with it in the variety and beauty 
of its illusions. 

There was but one drawback to our happi- 
ness—the increasing wretchedness of our driver, 
George, who, by some fatal element in human 
nature, grew darker in soul as the light and joy- 
ousness of the outer world broke upon him with 
increasing splendor. ‘‘No,” he muttered to 
himself in despairing accents, ‘‘’tain’t no use ; 
I can’t forget her. Oh, golly! golly!” And 
here, with an audible sob, he started as if from 
a trance, and swinging his black-snake over his 
head, yelled at the mules with ungovernable 
fury, “You git, dodburn you! What d’ye stand 
flopping yer ears for? Git!” Sic transit !— 
thus pass away the illusions of this world! 

The entire distance from Cariso across the 
desert to Fort Yuma is 116 miles. Four sta- 
tions where water can be had intervene on the 
road—Indian Wells, Alamo Mucho, Gardner’s, 
and Cook’s Wells. At all these points the w 
ter is tolerably good; and there are other points 
where brackish water can be had by digging a 
few feet. 

About fifteen miles beyond Cook’s Wells, aft- 
er coursing along the belt of the great sand-des- 
ert on the left, we struck into the Colorado bot- 
tom. Indications of our approach to water were 
every where perceptible. ‘Thickets of arrow-weed 
lined the way, and forests of cotton-wood loom 
ed up ahead, over which geese and cranes utter- 





a- 


ed their wild notes. Soon we passed some de- 
serted rancherias, and im a little while more our 
eyes were rejoiced with a refreshing view of the 
great Colorado of the West, as it swept like a 
mighty serpent over the desert. 

At Pilot Knob a delegation of the Yuma In- 
dians, headed by Pasqual the chief, came out to 
meet us. They had heard of our coming, and 
were eager to do us honor. Every brave had 
his package of greasy certificates, derived from 
the officers who had at various times been sta- 
tioned at the fort. These they thrust at us with 
the utmost simplicity, and in full faith that they 
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would result in an immediate recognition of their 
claims to our distinguished consideration. ‘There 
were good certificates and bad ; complimentary 
notices of the services rendered by bearer to the 
American nation, and warnings to be on the 
look-out for other beare rs, W ho were re} resented 
to be incorrigible thieves, addicted to stealing 
the buttons off travelers’ coats and the teeth out 
of travelers’ heads. It was all the same—al) 
strong medicine from the white man, and we 
sO regarded these testimonials, and shook hands 
with good and bad bearers, and gave them to- 
bacco, and promise d them more in a few cays. 
There was a childlike simplicity about the poor 
creatures that touched our sympathies. Most 
of them looked gaunt and thin, and it was evi 
dent they had based some hopes of relief upon 
our arrival. 

As it was incidentally my business to look 
after the Indians, in virtue of an honorary com- 
mission which I held from the Department ot 
the Interior, I soon ascertained that those who 


reside in this vicinity were in a very destitute 
condition, owing to the low stage of the river 
during the past season and the failure of the 
customary creps. Heretofore the Yumas have 


supported themselves without much difficulty, 





and have only occasionally and at remote inter- 
vals received aid from the Government. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, when the annual 
overflow of the Colorado takes place, they cul 
tivate the low lands in their rude way, and gen- 
erally succeed in raising abundant crops of corn, 
wheat, pumpkins, and melons. ‘These botion 
lands along the Colorado are light, rich, and 
easily worked, and afford ample means of sub- 
sistence to the tribes bordering on the river. 
During the past year there was no overflow, 
and consequently no crops were raised. It was 
a season of unusual drought—such a drought as 
the oldest inhabitant did not remember to hav 
seen before. Even the mesquit beans, wild pease, 
and berries, upon which the Indians had beer 
accustomed to depend in unfavorable seasons, 
had entirely fuiled, so that they were now left 
destitute. Their seed-wheat, which they had 
stored for planting, had long since given out; 
and for some months prior to our arrival they 
had been subsisting on rats, mice, lizards, snakes, 
and such other poor and scanty food of the kind 
as they could gather on the deserts and banks 
of the river. From their.agricultural habits 
they are unskilled in procuring this kind of food, 
and many of them were in a starving condition. 
In some instances children had died from want 
of proper nourishment, and disease had spread 
among them with greater virulence than usual, 
as it always does in seasons of scarcity. 

From Pilot Knob we had a pleasant drive 
through the mesquit thickets bordering on the 
river, as far as Mr. Hamblin’s, where we made 
a halt to refresh ourselves with a first experi- 
ence of civilization on the Colorado. Here, in 
a good adobe house, with such comforts as this 
wild region affords, dwell Mr. Hamblin and his 
wife, an excellent and intelligent couple, who 
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received us must cor- 
dially, and generously 
offered us all the ac- 
commodationsof their 
establishment. Little 
did I expect to find in 
this isolated part of 
the world a lady of re- 
fined literary tastes ; 
yet | have rarely met 
with one of more 
gracefully cultivated 
mind than Mrs. Ham- 
blin, to whose pleas- 
ant conversation we 
were subsequently in- 
debted for many de 
lightfal hours. 

A little beyond w 
reached head - quar- 
ters and rancheria ot 
Don Diego Jaeger— 
the famous pioneer of 
Fort Yuma, without 
whom that military 
establishment 
no more have existed 
up to the present day 
than without light or 
air, fire, water, or fri- 
joles. A German by 


could 


birth, a fronticersman 
by instinct, Don Die- 


go abandoned the 
haunts of civilization 
fourteen years ago and 
settled here among 
the savages. Many 
a hard rub has he had 
for his life during the 
years of trouble with 
the Yumas. Indus- 
try, energy, and per- 
severance prevailed 
over all difficulties; 
and in time prosperi- 
ty rewarded his trials. 
Who, for the last doz- 
en years or more, has 
ferried the military 
and the public across 
the Colorado?—Don 
Diego. Who has 
clothed the naked and fed the hungry of this 
howling wilderness during all that time ?—Don 
Diego. Who has kept the military arm of the 
government from becoming paralyzed for lack of 
beef, pork, frijoles, and forage; supplied the roads 
with sustenance for man and beast; kept needy 
otticers and thriftless men in funds ; who but Don 
Diego! When the barning suns of the Colo- 
rado wilted every other man down to a state of 
inanity, who was it that always remained fresh 
and vigorous, and brimful of enterprise ?—The 
irrepressible, the irresistible Don Diego! I say 
irresistible advisedly ; for his only fault has been 
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an devotion to the fair sex, upon 
whom he has squandered his money even as 
the prodigal of old. But he is now the happy 
husband of a charming Sonoranian lady, Dofia 
Cloena, whose fascinations have at length sub- 
dued his erratic heart, and his children ar 
even as the apples of bis eyes. Rich in experi- 
ence, rich in ranches, rich in silver mines, rich 
in family—long live Don Diego! 

In half an hour more we reached Fort Yuma, 
where we were received with great kindness and 
hospitality by Colonel Bennet, the commanding 
officer, who provided us with excellent quarters. 


overruling 
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[welve days had passed since our departure from 
Los Angeles; and we were not slow to enjoy 
the luxury of a bath and a change of raiment. 
Captain Gorham and his command, a cavalry 
company of volunteers, had preceded us from 
Camp Dram, and were encamped near the fort. 
[his command was destined for the protection 
ft Arizona, and would pr bably soon be sta- 
ioned at ‘Tucson. 

As soon as we had refreshed ourselves with 
1e customary appliances of civilization at front- 
r posts—lemonade, if you please—we sallied 
forth to enjoy a view of the fort and surrounding 
‘ountry from the opposite side of the river. 

I was not disappointed in my first impressions 
f Fort Yuma. Weird and barren as the ad- 
jacent country is, it is not destitute of compen- 
The banks of the river for 
many miles below are fringed with groves of 
mesquit and cotton-wood ; above the janction 
if the Gila and the Colorado an extensive 
iluvial valley, clothed with willow, cotton- 
vood, mesquit, and arrow-weed, stretches far 
ff to the foot-hills of Castle Dorne; and to- 
vard the great desert a rugged range of mount- 


sating beauties. 


tins, over which rises in solitary majesty the 
‘Chimney Peak,” forms the back-ground. An 
atmosphere of wonderful richness and brilliancy 
covers the scene like a gorgeous canopy of pris- 
matie colors, and the vision is lost in the im- 
mensity of the distances. The fort stands on 
in elevated bluff, commanding the adjacent 
‘country for many miles around, and presents 
in exceedingly picturesque view with its neat 
juarters, store-houses, and winding roads. It 
was with emotions of national pride that we 
razed upon the glorious flag of our Union as it 
swelled out to the evening breeze from the flag- 
staff that towered above the bluff; and we felt 
that, so long as that emblem of our liberty float- 
ed, there was hope for the future of Colorado 
and Arizona. 

The climate in winter is incomparably finer 
than that of Italy. It would scarcely be possi- 
ble to suggest an improvement. I never ex- 
perienced such exquisite Christmas weather as 
we enjoyed during our sojourn. Perhaps fas- 
tidious people might object to the temperature 
in summer, when the rays of the sun attain their 
maximum foree, and the hot winds sweep in from 
the desert. / It is said that a wicked soldier died 
here, and was consigned to the fiery regions be- 
low for his manifold sins; but unable to stand 
the rigors of the climate, sent back for his blank- 
ets/ I have even heard complaint made that 
tHe thermometer failed to show the true heat be- 
cause the mercury dried up. Every thing dries ; 
wagons dry; men dry; chickens dry; there is 
no juice left in any thing, living or dead, by the 
close of summer. Officers and soldiers are sup- 
posed to walk about creaking; mules, it is said, 
can only bray at midnight; and I have heard it 
hinted that the carcasses of cattle rattle inside 
their hides, and that snakes find a difficulty in 
bending their bodies, and horned frogs die of 
apoplexy. Chickens hatched at this season, as 
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the 
with a 


shell 


a oon: 


old Fort Yumers say, come out of 


ready cooked; bacon is eaten 
an hour in the sun before 


1 he In- 


dians sit in the river with fresh mud on thei: 


and butter must stand 
the flies become dry enough for use. 


heads, and by dint of constant dipping and 
sprinkling manage to keep from roasting, thong! 
they usually come out parboiled. 
coming suddenly upon a 


Str: ngel 
group squatted in wat« 
“dd he ad 


glistening in the sun, frequently mistake then 


up to their necks, with their mud-cover 
for seals. ‘Their usual mode of traveling dow: 
the river is astride of a log 
being visible. It is 


their heads only 
h to make a mai 
stare with amazement to see a group of mud- 
balls floating on the current 


enoug 
of a hot day, langh- 
ing and talking to each other as if it were the 
finest fun in the world. 

mode of locomotion ; have 


I have never tried thi 
in idea it must be dk 
lightful in such a glowing summer climate. 
lhe Colorado was lower than any of the res 
dents at Fort Yuma had ever before known it 
I don’t see how it could fall any lower without 
A moi 
Formerly it ran 
the northwest, but for 
changed its course, an 
now it runs about three feet above the level of 
the desert. 
some advantages during the dry season; boats 
can seldom sink in it; and for the 
channels it has an unusual variety. ‘The m: 
channel often that the most skillful 
pilot always knows where it is not to be found 
g the course of his last trip. Th 
little steamer which plies between the fort an 
the of the river, distant hundred 
miles, could not make the round trip in less 
than two weeks, owing to shoals and shifting 
Up to La Paz and Fort Mojave the navi- 
gation was still wo Twenty or thirty days 
up and down was considered a fair trip. The 
miners in that region were suffering for supplies, 
although six hundred tons of freight lay at the 
embarcadera awaiting transportation. I men- 
tion this as a hint to the delegate soon to be 
elected to Congress from Arizona. If he can 
prevail upon that liberal body to grant half a 
million of dollars toward plugging up or calk- 
ing the bottom of the river so that it won't leak, 


going entirely through its own bottom. 


capricious river does not exist. 
through the desert to 
some reason or other it 
As a navigable stream it possesses 
matter of 
shifts so 
by pursuit 


mouth one 


bars. 


se, 


or procuring rain by joint resolution, he will 


forever af merit the suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Christmas-Day came, and with it some natural 
longings for home and the familiar faces of the 
family circle. Yet we were not so badly off as 
one might suppose in this region of drought and 
Colonel Bennet and his amiable wife 
got up an excellent dinner at the fort; and in 
the evening we had a bdile, or Spanish dance, 
at which there were several very dusky belles of 
the Sonoranian race. Unfortunately.two Jesuit 
Padres, attached to the Arizona command, had 
previously secured the attention of the principal 
Sefioritas in the neighborhood ; and what with 
baptizing and marrying and confessing, it was 


desert. 
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difficult to get up a quorum at the dance. How- 
ever, there were plenty of officers, and what the 


ladies lacked in number they made up in spirit. | 


The fiddlers scraped with an inspiring vim; 
whisky flowed, and egg-shells, containing dust 
and gilt-paper, were broken in the true Spanish 
style upon the heads of handsome gallants. 

Not aspiring to distinction in that way, I was 
quietly seated on a bench, enjoying the dance, 
«nd unsuspicious of this peculiar custom, when 
a lovely belle of the darkest hue whirled by in 
the giddy waltz, dextrously cracking an egg on 
the crown of my head as she passed, and leav- 
ing me a spectacle of confusion and astonish- 
ment before the eyes of the crowd. The mis- 
chievous beauty struck.me exactly on the spot 
where time has already laid his relentless hand ; 
aad I was not surprised at the merry shouts of 
laughter that ensued; for if my head looked 
like any thing upon earth, it must have borne a 
close resemblance to a boulder surmounted by 
croppings of gold and silver. 

Next day Superintendent Poston and myself 
held a grand pow-wow with the Yuma chiefs 
and their people. From all parts of the neigh- 
borhood they came; warriors, squaws, and chil- 
dren; from the mesquit bushes and mud-holes 
of the Colorado; from the sloos and the arroyas 
of the Gila; the cotton-woods and the deserts 
and the mountains of Castle Dorne. Every 
village had its delegation of dusky tatterde- 
malions. Lizards and snakes and mice were 
hastily cast aside in the wild anticipation of 
muck-a-muck from the Great Father. Hungry 
and lean, painted and bedizened with ornaments, 
they came in to receive the bounty of the mighty 
Federal chief. 

Great were the rejoicings when we opened the 
boxes and bales of merchandise so liberally fur- 
nished by the Government contractors, Cronin, 
Huntall, and Sears, of New York. Red, white, 
green, and gray blankets; military suits, glit- 
tering with tinsel; old swords, four feet long; 
sun-glasses for lighting cigars; and penny whis- 
tles for the small fry. It was indeed a wonder- 


ful display of the artistic triumphs of civiliza- | 


tion, well calculated to impress the savage tribes 
of the Pacific with awe and admiration. There 
were axes of the best Collins brand, that flew 
to pieces like glass against the iron timbers of 
this anomalous region ; and hats made by steam, 
and flaming red vests stitched by magic, and to- 
bacco-boxes and tin kettles that might be open- 
ed, but never upon earth shut again. Surround- 
ed by all the military paraphernalia of Fort 
Yuma, and with ceremony the most profound 
and impressive, we delivered our speeches and 
dry-goods to the various chiefs; we gave them 
damaged hominy and hoes, and spades and 
shovels, and sashes and military buttons, charms, 
amulets, tobacco-boxes, and beads; shook them 
by the hand collectively and in detail, and pow- 
wowed generally in the approved style. 

I close this branch of the subject with a brief 
description of the principal chiefs as they ap- 
peared before us on that memorable day. Pas- 
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qual, the doughty head-chief of all the Yumas, 
long known to fame as the longest of his tribe, 
predominated over the ceremonies. <A grave, 
cadaverous, leathery old gentleman, with hol- 
low, wrinkled cheeks, and a prodigious nose, 
through the cartilage of which, between the nos- 


, trils, he wears a white bone ornamented with 


swinging pendents, is Pasqual the doughty. On 
account of the length of his arms and legs— 
which, when stretched out altogether, bear a 
strong similitude to the identical wind - mill 
against which Don Quixote ran a tilt—the 
mighty Pasqual is regarded with much respect 
and veneration by his tribe. His costume, on 
the present occasion, consisted of a shabby mil- 
itary coat, doubtless the same worn in ancient 
times by his friend, Major Heintzelman, the 
embroidery of which has long since been fretted 
out by wear and tear, and the elbows rubbed off 
by long collision with the multitudes of office. 
seekers among his tribe. Of pantaloons he had 
but a remnant; and of boots or shoes he had 
none at all, save those originally furnished him 
by nature. But chiefly was Pasqual conspicu- 
ous for the ponderous bone and appendages that 
hung from his nose. A slight catarrh afflicted 
him at the time of our pow-wow, and it was not 
without great inconvenience that he managed 
the ornamental part of his countenance—turn- 
ing repeatedly away to blow it, or adjust the 
awkward pendents that swung from it, and al- 
ways reappearing with tears of anguish in his 
eyes. I took pity upon his sufferings and gave 
him some snuff, assuring him it was a sovereign 
remedy for colds in the head. The result was 
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such a series of 
facial muscles, and rattling of the ornamental 
, as to alarm me for the sanity of the 
longhty chief, who seemed quite wild with the 
ecumulation of his agonies. The assembled 
wisdom of the nation grunted repeatedly in token 
famazement; and Pasqual muttered, between 
the paroxysms of his affliction, ‘‘ Ugh! muchee 
pepper! velly strong dust! Burn ’um Injun 
nose !”” 

Vincente, the next chief in command, dressed 
in a blue cotton shirt of the scantiest pattern. 
It reached only a short distance below his waist, 
and, for the matter of respect to the prejudices 
of civilization, might have ended at the collar. 
I really wish the contractors would furnish longer 
shirts for the Indians. The Yumas are tall, and 
I know of no tribe on this coast averaging only 
fourteen inches from the crown of the head to 
the soles of the feet. Vincente had probably 
received a hint that the distribution would be 
honored by the presence of ladies. What he 
lacked in costume he made up in paint. Both 


bones 


his eyes were encircled with yellow ochre ; blue | 


streaks adorned his cheeks; his nose was of a 
dazzling vermilion, and his legs were gorgeous- 
ly striped with mud. His only additional arti- 
cle of costume, visible to the eye, was a dusky 
cotton diaper, ingeniously tied behind, leaving 
a long tail to flutter majestically in the breeze. 
Tebarro, the next great chief, wrapped him- 
self in an American blanket, and dyed his face a 
cloomy black. I think he wasin mourning. He 
wore tar on his head, and tar on his cheeks, and 
tar on his nose and chin, which becoming min- 
gled with the grit and dust of the Colorado des- 
ert, gave him a sort of asphaltum look, like the 


explosions, contortions of the | 
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house-tops and pavements of Los Angeles 
When he stood in the sun he melted—such 
the force of his grief. Black tears ran 
from his head and cheeks and chin, and min- 
gled with the wool of his blanket. Literally h« 
wept tar. 
Antonio, the 
round his waist, 


was 


down 


fourth great chief, wore a stray 
with a rusty old sword tied to 
it by means of rawhide. He didn’t wear any 
thing else, save the usual girdle of manta upon 
his loins, that could be considered an article of 
costume ; but his eyes were gorgeously encircled 
by a cloud of blue paint fringed with vermilion. 
Like his illustrious superior, Pasqual, he wore 
pendent ornaments in his nose, of the most in- 
convenient pattern. I should judge Antonio 
carried a quarter of a pound of native jewelry, 
consisting of bone and lead, upon the cartilage 
of his proboscis. 

Juan, the fifth and last of noted warriors and 
head-men, was redundant in gamoose breeches 
and cotton rags. On his head he wore a helmet 
f Colorado mud, dried into the roots of his hair 
by the action of the sun. 
counted by the Yumas a sovereign remedy for 
vermin. The liveliest skijper forever de- 
prived of locomotion by the conglomerate of 
dried mud. When the helmet is broken off in 
segments, like a piece of baked crockery, it must 
present a curious spectacle of embalmed bodies 

These distinguished chiefs and their peopl 
received the presents allotted to them with great 
dignity and good-humor. There was no grab- 
bing or stealing, nor any sign of discontent. 
Every man received his share with satisfaction, 
and with gratitude to the Great Father in Wash- 
ington. When they shook hands with us for 


This I believe is ac- 
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the last time, and we were about to part, the 
scene was really affecting. I almost shed tears 


at it myself, unused as I am to crying about 


what can’t be helped. In squads, and couples, 
and one by one, they affectionately took their 
leave, with their hoes and axes, spades and 
shovels, gimcracks and charms stuck all over 
them—in their sashes, breeches, clouties, blank- 
ets, and pinafores. One went with a necklace 
of mattocks around his neck and three Collins 
axes in his girdle; another with his head thrust 
into a glittering pile of tin-ware; while a third, 
one of the unbreeched multitude, wore a frying- 
pan in front by way of an apron, and a corn-hoe 
behind, in the usual fashion of a rudder. Old 
men and young were tuning their jews’-harps; 
luxurious squaws were peeping at the redundant 
beauties reflected by their little zinc looking- 
glasses; children were blowing their tin whistles, 
and small fat papooses were hanging their heads 
out of compressed bundles behind their mothers, 
wondering, with open mouths and great round 
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avail. With his hand pressed upon the pit of 
his stomach he groaned in agony of spirit as he 
descended the hill; and I fancied the plaintive 
words reached my ears, ‘‘Oh! Mary Jane, how 
could you? Think of him that loves you, and 
he among Injuns and savigges !” 


eyes, what could be the cause of all the hubbub. | 
It was an impressive scene of barbarous happi- | 


ness not easily forgotten. And so ended the 
Grand Pow-wow. 

Our unhappy driver, George, who had never 
smiled during the whole course of the ceremo- 
nies, now turned away with an expression of the 
most profound and confirmed melancholy. Not 
even the warrior with the radder, nor the chief 
with the mud roof to his head, could dissipate 
the intensity of his gloom. Nor were the bland- 
ishments of the dusky Yuma belles of any greater 
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HOUGHTS of mine, so wildly pressing 
Through the mystery of my soul, 
While my calm face, unconfessing, 
Keeps the solemn secret whole. 
Oft I ponder, 
With vague wonder, 
Whence ye come—and what ye mean ; 
Visions of my world unseen! 


Are ye nothing? all the longing? 
And the deep bewildering doubt ? 
Till the old child-faiths come thronging 
Back—and cast the tempter out. 

Is this dreaming ? 

Only seeming, 
All the strong love, and the pain 
Which can never sleep arain. 


Does all pass away unheeding, 
Leaving no marks in its track ? 
Do the days, on days succe din, 
From the Past call nothing | ack? 
No! I only, 
Sad and lonely, 
In my weary soul bear trace 
Of the wrestle and the race! 


All, all, passes; but in token 

Of the long-lost dreams, there lic, 

In my silent heart, unspoken 

Words and thoughts, that will not die. 
Here, the cherished 
Hopes, that perished 

Ere those golden days were o'er, 

Sleep enshrined for evermore. 
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STRAW BONNETS. 


MONG the minor branches of New En- 
gland industry, one of the most interest- 
ing is the manufacture of Straw Bonnets. <A 
distinguishing feature of this is, that it is to a 
great extent a ‘‘ Domestic Manufacture” in the 
strictest sense of the phrase, a large part of the 
work being done by families at their own homes, 
and only the finishing part performed in large 
factories. 

Straw bonnets and hats were originally made 
in Italy. The Italian, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, the ‘* Leghorn” hats, are made of 
slender straws from a species of bearded wheat, 
which is grown expressly for the hat manufac- 
ture. The straw is prepared in a manner simi- 
lar to that which will be described further on in 
this article. The making of these Leghorn hats 
gives employment to large numbers of the Ital- 
ian peasantry, and an old convent, now and then, 
has to suffer transformation into a straw-hat es- 
tablishment. It was not long before the Italian 


hat was adopted by the French, anda little over | 


a hundred years ago it was introduced into En- 


gland. This hat consisted of nothing more than 
an enormous circle of straw with a central skull- 
cap of the same material. It was, therefore, bet- 
ter fitted to receive the changes in form through 
which it was destined to pass than would have 
been the case if it had consisted of a more elab- 
orate design. Many a chase after a blown-away 

hat induced the ladies to put their wits to work 
in order that they might put an end to the vex- 
ations which were caused them by their broad and 
flapping hat-brims. These they soon learned t: 

fasten down upon the sides with ribbons, thus 
forming the so-called ‘‘ gipsy hat,” and making 
the first approach to a bonnet. Various unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to modify the native 
ugliness of this form of hat, but no radical change 
took place until about the year 1790, when, the 
hinder part of the brim proving troublesome, 
some woman of fashion in a fit of spleen cut it 
off. Thus a second advance was made toward. 
the modern bonnet. As if this had been a sig- 
nal for the overthrow of the then reigning fash- 
ions, numerous new shapes of hats or bonnets 
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began to appear. From all these changes the 
legitimate bonnet came out triumphant, and, 
notwithstanding its protean character, despite its 
numerous alterations in size and shape, has re- 
tained the same essential characteristics ever 
since. 

Let us commence our investigations of the 
straw bonnet manufacture among us by taking 
a glance at the manner of preparing the straw. 
By the time that day dedicated to All-Fools ar- 
rives, the rye, which has been sown and even 
-ommenced its growth the fall before. covers the 
hill slopes with its verdure in place of the just 
ieparted whiteness of the snow, and in June, 
being nearly out of the blossom, its slender stalks 
are ready for the sickle. The reaper is very 
areful to cut his straw at just the right time, 
for he has learned that a too early gathering 
produces shriveled stalks, and a tardy reaping 
brittle ones. Having been cut, tied in small 
yundles, and the loose straws shaken out, the 
stalks are laid upon a block and lose their heads 
by the axe. The largest boiler to be obtained, 
the one used for scalding hogs the year before 
maybe, is now brought into requisition, set up 
perhaps in the field, filled with water, and a hot 
fire built under it. To this boiler the headless 
trunks are now brought. After a thorough 
scalding has removed much of their green sap, 
the bundles are undone and the stalks are laid 
upon a grassy slope to dry, the butts being placed 
ippermost in order that the moisture may not 
collect under the husks that spring up from ev- 
ery joint. Now the straw-maker is called upon 
to exercise even more watchfulness than the 
maker of hay; he observes every shower-beto- 
kening cloud, and carefully shields his straw 
from a particle of the rain which would destroy 
its much-prized clearness. After having turned 
it several times and allowed it to lie out for 
about forty-eight hours, the straw is for the last 
time bundled up and placed under cover. 

When it is desired to braid the straw, children 
are employed to cut it at the joints, and to take 
off the easily removed hulls which grow up from 
these. The smooth lengths of straw between 
these joints are put into a boiler and a second 
time submitted to the action of hot water. Even 
now the tortures of the poor disjointed and scald- 
ed straw are by no means ended, but, passing 
from bad to worse, it has to be placed in a bask- 
et and exposed to that suffocating ordeal of brim- 
stone smoke, which again and again, even after 
having been made into bonnets, it is doomed to 
pass through. It comes from the barrel or cup- 
board in which it has been fumigated far whiter 
than it went in, and is now ready, so far as color 
is concerned, for the braiding. The above is 
the process used if it is wished that the straw 
should be white; but if, on account of having 
been damaged in the drying perhaps, it is wished 
to color it, a kettle of dye stuff is substituted for 
the hot water and the bleaching is dispensed 
with. 

After having been dampened, slit from end to 
end, and flattened out by being drawn over the 
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back of the scissors, each straw is ready for what 
is technically termed *‘ machining.”” ‘The ‘* ma- 
chine” is rather a primitive affair, but little de- 
serving the dignified name which it has received. 
The essential part of it is a series of sharp steel 
teeth inserted at regular distances on a slip of 
wood, over which the flattened straw is drawn. 
These teeth split the straw into a series of 
‘* splints,” wider or narrower according to th 

distance between the teeth. There is a separate 
machine for each *‘ number.” 

Much of the work heretofore has been done 
by children, and in the plaiting of the straw 
they continue to find scope for their industry 
In this pursuit they were more especially em- 
ployed to advantage in the early days of straw 
braiding, when to have a large family was rather 
a blessing than otherwise, since, with the high 
prices then given for braid, the children could 
frequently show as the results of their labor 
many of the comforts and luxuries of the farm- 
er’s house. The braid may be formed of either 
single straws or of double ones, 7. ¢., of two with 
their inner surfaces laid together. In the first 
instance the polished outer face of the straw will 
alternate with the dull inner surface, forming 
the so-called “split straw” braid, and in the 
second case the braid will have the uniform, 
glossy appearance which characterizes the ‘‘ Pat- 
ent English Dunstable.” We are speaking of 
domestic braids. There are foreign braids, as 
the ‘*Canton,” ‘‘Panama,” and ‘ Leghorn,” 
which are made up of unsplit straws. From 
the number of strands used the braid receives 
the names *‘ seven,” ‘* eleven,” ‘ fifteen,” ete.. 
being the finer of course, for any definite width, 
in proportion as the strands are more numer- 
ous. 

The braid is by no means yet ready for the 
sewer, but, having been bought up in its rongh 
state by the braid collectors, it is turned over to 
those whom we may call the finishers. Having 
been tied in bundles, the braid is placed in a 
barrel and thoroughly washed. After having 
been partially dried, it is reeled, in order to 
bring it into loose and open skeins convenient 
for bleaching. The skeins are hung up while 
yet damp in the smoke-house, and allowed to 
remain there during one ‘‘smoke.” On the 
floor of the smoke-cupboard is placed a shallow 
vessel filled with pulverized brimstone. This is 
set on fire and the cupboard tightly closed. The 
fumes of the burning sulphur (sulphurous acid 
ascend to where the straw is hung and bleach 
it. The cupboard is kept closed for ten hours 
or so, the fire, either from lack of fuel or air, 
goes out, and the straw has passed through 
one *‘smoke.” After having been smoked the 
braid is hung in the air, in order that the action 
of the sun may ‘take the yellow out” to a fur- 
ther extent. In a few hours it arrives at the 
desired whiteness and is ready for the trimming. 
This process was formerly performed by hand, 

and the poor and unbraided ends of straw were 
tiresomely cut off with shears. A slight im- 
provement was made upon this manner of doing 
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the business when a razor was used in the same 
operation, the blade being fixed and the braid 
drawn under it. Of late years, however, a ma- 
chine has been perfected by which one man 
can trim nearly four thousind yards of medium 
quality braid in a single day—an amount of 
work which it formerly required a good share 
of a week to perform. The braid, in passing 
through the machine, has been measured, and 
is now ready for being tied into the long flattish 
bundles in which it remains until ready for use. 


for thus early in bonnet-making has the system 
of numbering goods commenced, and during all 
the processes described the different qualities 
of braid are kept entirely distinct. ‘The braid 
is now ready for the sewing. 

There was a time when the manufacture of 
bonnets was a purely domestic affair. The 
straw was grown, prepared, braided, and sewed 
hy the same family, and the bonnet stiffened 
with common starch and ironed with a common 
ilat. But as the days of homespun have passed 
away, so have these days of home-made bonnets. 


Althongh no great invention has been produced | 


to mark a progressive leap in the manufacture 
of straw bonnets—although the machinery now 
used is simple and not large in quantity, yet 
improvements have been gradually taking place, 
until now every operation has been so system- 
atized that we have bonnet-factories as truly as 
cotton-factories — factories containing a great 
living machine, each portion of which has pe- 
culiar functions and is fitted for certain parts of 
the work. ‘These factories have particular lo- 
calities where they are most fully developed, 
or perhaps it would be better to say have a par- 
ticular locality; for, aside from two establish- 
ments in Connecticut and two or three in New 
York city, they are all confined to Southeastern 
Massachusetts. Here we find a dozen towns, 
relying upon not quite a score of bonnet-fac- 
tories for their principal means of support— 
towns in which straw is queen as truly as cotton 
is king in many other of our manufacturing vil- 
lages. ‘Twelve thousand persons would be a 
fair estimate of the number employed by these 
establishments, and from these are sent away 
annually nearly eight million bonnets and hats. 

The manufacture of straw bonnets is confined 
to this section of New England, becanse it was 


here that the Amcrican branch of the business | 
In 1798 Miss Betsey Metcalf, of | 


originated. 
Providence, Rhode Island, now Mrs. Baker of 
West Dedham, Massachusetts, saw an imported 
Dunstable bonnet in a Providence store, and 
straightway wished one like it. ‘Taking some 
oat stubble from a field where her father’s la- 
borers had been reaping, she split the straws 
with her thumb-nail and made her first attempts 
at plaiting. After several failures she succeeded 


old lady of seventy-cight, and still braids, having 


presented us with a specimen of her handiwork 
a beautiful straw ornament, on a late visit 4, 
her. Many persons urged her to get a patent 
on her process of braiding; but being then. 
now, quite tenacious of her reputation 


as a 
Christian, she said her name should never go 1 
Congress. <A fac-simile of Mrs. Baker's firs; 
bonnet is preserved in the rooms of the Rho 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Do. 


| mestic Industry. 
These bundles contain braid of uniform style; | 


After braiding was once commenced it rap- 
idly developed itself. Mrs. Baker taught he; 
friends, and they taught theirs. The ladies wer 
delighted that they had found an art by means 
of which they might further adorn themselves 
Braiding was carried to the school-room; tl 
meetings of church sewing-circles were trans 
| formed into braiding bees; ladies had their lit- 
| tle straw bundles with them almost every where, 
| and straw plaiting became, as it were, the crochet 
| went of the day. The new invention suffered 
|the common lot of all improvements, and was 
| not without its enemies. By some it was thought 
| to induce pride, and by others to be the precur- 
sor of famine, because it occasioned the cutting 
of the straw before the grain was ripe. Even as 
late as 1825 a Dr. Stanley wrote an ‘ Essay or 
the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets,” in whic} 
he laid all kinds of evil results at the door of 
straw braid, closing with some ‘‘ moral, polit- 
ical, miscellaneous, and concluding remarks.’ 
Notwithstanding so great an opposition to it th 
majority of the ladies were in favor of the new 
art, and, of course, straw braiding daily increase: 
in importance as a branch of manufacture. At 
first Mrs. Baker was a monopolist in the busi- 
ness, having orders sent her from forty miles 
away; afterward it became customary for the 
straw braiders to take the bonnets they had mad 
to the village along with butter, eggs, etc., and 
exchange them for the various articles to be ob- 
tained at a country store. As the business in- 
creased straw bonnet merchants became an in- 
stitution ; later still ‘‘sewing halls” were estab 
lished, and these last have gradually grown int 
the large establishments of to-day. 

Among all the *‘ straw towns” of Massachu- 
setts is a not very large vet qnite enterprising 





in imitating the braid of the admired affair in | 


the shop, and made herself a bonnet. Thus the 


ingenious girl, only twelve years of age, ac- | 
. quired the honor of being the first American | 


inanufacturer of straw bonnets. She is now an 
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me, in which straw bonnets are made to a far’ Room. The counters along its sides are coveres 
yreater extent than in any other. Foxborough | with piles of braid, nineteen-twentieths of which 
is a beautiful town, situated on the highlands is imported. Here is some from Italy, here 

hetween Massachusetts and Narraganset bays, | lot from Switzerland, and near it some from Ger- 






twenty-four miles from Boston, and less than} many; France and England have their straw 





twenty miles from the original seat of the straw | delegates here; South America sends her rep- 





bonnet manufacture. There were formerly sev- | resentatives to this congress of straws; and even 
eral bonnet factories here, but they are now all | the Chinaman introduces his member from the 
united in the “Union Straw Works,” which | Celestial Empire. We hear the workmen who 
were established by the Messrs. O. and E, P. | are arranging the braid use a mixture of geo- 
Carpenter in 1853, and which constitute the | graphical and other names as they talk of ‘‘ Pe- 
largest manufactory of the kind in either this | dale,” ‘* Fancy Hair,” “ Manilla Split,” ‘“Pa- 
country or Europe. Some idea of its magnitude | tent,” ‘‘ Luton,’’ *‘ Argovia,” “Florence,” “ Can- 
may be formed when it is stated that the num- | ton,” ‘* Milan,” ete., and conjecture rightly that 
her employed in it (exclusive of braiders) is | they are speaking of the members of this inter- 
more than 3000 (800 within and 2500 outside | national assemblage of straws. A portiun of the 
the factory building), and that the value of its! Canton braid is imported from China in the 
goods annually manufactured is two million dol-| shape of large, ungainly hats, the flat sides of 
lars. Inasmuch as the immense business done} the braid being sewed together, and each hat ; 
here requires that every operation should be | containing material enough for several bonnets. f 
strictly systematized, we can not better get an| We will then pass to the next, the Manufac- 
idea of the processes through which the braid | turer’s Room. Mere we are confronted by a long 
xoes in order to become a bonnet than by trac- | row of latticed bins, in which the braid is ar- 
ing its progress through this establishment. ranged, ready for the use of the ‘ manufac- 
Consider the writer as your guide, if you  turer;” or, in other words, the one who carries 
please—for it would not be easy to traverse this | out the stock. In order to understand what is 
three and four story acre of rooms without one | meant by ‘‘ carrying out” as here used, it must 
-and he will endeavor to answer all questions. | be noticed that the building in which we have 
‘The numerons ‘‘No Admittances” placed upon | supposed ourselves to be is used for hardly any 
the doors of the establishment are not in this thing else save the finishing up_of the work, 
ease meaningless, but with a permit from the | which is made ready for the finishing process in 
office we may safely begin our perambulations| many a family throughout the region within 
without fear of ejectment. | twenty miles of the factory. To these families 
We will commence our tour at the Stock | the braid is carried out, and after a weck or so 
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brought back in the shape of bonnets. Each 
** manufacturer,” or stock-deliverer, has in the 
room we are visiting his bin of braid; here he 
supplies himself with the little cloth tickets, or 
**numbers,” to be used by the sewer, and with 
large skeins of a peculiar thread, which is made 
of Sea Island cotton expressly for the bonnet 
manufacture. Having loaded his covered wag- 
on with all articles needed, and fastened a large 
bag for bonnets to the rack behind, he is ready 
for his departure for Attleborough, Dedham, 
Taunton, or some other one of the eighteen or 
twenty towns visited by the stock deliverers of 
the Union Straw Works, whither we will accom- 
pany him. 
Arriving, after a few hours, at the scene of 
operations, the carriage is stopped at one of those | 
story-and-a-half houses so common in Massa- 
chusetts, and we alight. Entering the cottage, 
we find a home scene peculiar to this part of the 
country. From the youngest to the oldest all 
are engaged in the straw business. To be sure, 
the little one is not of much help, as she puts 
the straws in disorder, watches every motion of 
her sister, and bothers her with questions; but | 
said sister, the girl of ten years, is quite useful | 
as she sits on her cricket and braids her daily | 
stint. The mother plies the needle merrily as 
she, with flying fingers, forms the tip, laps braid 
upon braid as she sews spirally around it, and 
makes a splice when necessary ; while the old 
grandmother, nearly seventy, a somewhat slow- 
er worker, manages to make a bonnet in no way 
inferior to that of her young competitors. In 
the laps of the sewers sit Plaster of Paris model 
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blocks, the quite convenient substitutes for the 
paper patterns formerly used for regulating the 
shape of the growing bonnet. Upon these blocks 
the partially-completed bonnet is frequently fit- 
ted, in order to see if it comes to the proper 
marks, and if it is ‘‘made” in the right shape 
without requiring to be pulled into it. 

The driving up of the ‘‘ straw cart,” with its 
coat of arms, a bundle of rye painted upon th 
panel, has been the signal for the sewer to bring 
out her bonnets from their receptacle, and when 
we enter she has them all ready for delivery t 
our companion. He inspects them to see if the 
numbers denoting the size, style of braid, and 


| sewer, have been properly placed at the tip, hay- 


ing an eye also to the workmanship; gives credit 
on his book for the work done, and retires with 
his load to the cart for more stock. He does 
not effect his retreat, however, without being 
urged by the lady to give her the best and finest 
straw he has; for not only can she generally 
make more in sewing this, but, with a lad) 
taste, she finds it much pleasanter to work 
on a fine. article, which shall look nice when 
done, than upon a coarse affair which she 
would be ashamed to wear herself. Of course 
our friend, the stock deliverer, is bound to com- 
ply with her request, or at least to seem to do 
so, and to have all of his sewers for special fa- 
vorites. Bringing in a few pieces of braid of 
twenty or sixty yards each, with a sufficient 
quantity of thread to sew it and numbers to 
match, he charges the same upon her book and 
starts for the door. 

We have already reached the carriage, but he 
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is not with us. Ah! he has turned back to put 
his head into the room and give the usual in- 
;unction, ‘*Be sure and have the stitches short 
‘on the outside!” Thus he leaves the sewer, 
who will be in a continual worry until he makes 
his next appearance for fear that amidst the ever- 
changing fashions she shall next week have to 
commence work on a new block, just as she has 
become accustomed to the one in accordance 
with which she now makes her bonnets. 

As we ride along with the stock deliverer on 
his visits to his ‘‘ lady friends,” he gives us some 
particulars concerning the sewing of the braid. 
We learn that it takes about three hours to-sew 
twenty-five yards of medium width braid, the | 
quantity required for a bonnet, but that the 
sewer is paid according to the number of yards 
she sews without special reference to the num- 
ber of bonnets made. By reference to a copy 
of the ‘* Rules” which he has the kindness to 
show us, we find that the braid must not be | 
sewed wet or damp (often transgressed), that 
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the apartment, are six tiers of rope-bottomed, 


berth-like fixtures, which serve to give to these 
closets the appearance of double state-rooms on 


a steamer. The bleachers are quite likely fel- 
lows in white aprons, and quite obliging as they 
show us around and describe the modus operand 
of their department. And yet, after they have 
fully described the process which the bonnet 
here goes through, a certain air of mystery still 
surrounds it. That the bonnets are smoked foi 
several hours once at least, and often twice, is 
quite evident, but when we come to inquire what 
is done to them in a room near by where we no 
tice certain dipping operations going on, we are 
put off with some talk about whitening the bon- 
nets, ‘‘ acids,” ‘‘ alkalies,” etc., which leaves us 
as much in the dark on the subject as ever 
Questioning still further as to the operations 
here performed, and the materials used, we are 
frankly told by the mystic mixture-man that he 
and his brother workmen alone understand the 
process; that the Union Straw Works can not 


the thread must be unwaxed and tightly drawn, | just yet afford to part with one of the secrets 


that ‘‘ back stitches” not exceeding half an inch 
in length are to be taken, and that clean hands 
while at work are insisted upon. 

We have imagined ourselves to be in com- | 
pany with the stock-deliverer. We have ob- | 
tained a glimpse of the manner in which the 
straw is sewed, and since our purpose has thus 
been accomplished, let us avoid the tedious, all- 
day ride, with its frequent halts, to which the 
stock-deliverer is doomed, and, reversing the | 


course of our journey, consider ourselves back | 


again at the Union Straw Works. 


We are in the Receiving Room, the place 
where the bonnets are deposited after coming 
from the hands of our late companion. Here 
let us take heed to our steps lest we trample 
upon the bonnets and hats which lie about loose- 
ly upon the floor, seemingly in the greatest con- 
fusion. Bonnets of various colors, wholly re- 
gardless ef general notions with regard to keep- 
ing the races distinct, seem to mingle in all but 
perfect disorder, while the white, black, and 
copper-colored join hands in brotherly love. 
Workmen are engaged in sorting and register- 
ing the bonnets and placing them in racks. 
Order having thus been brought out of confu- 
sion, a part of the bonnets are sent to the Dye 
House, while yet another portion is forwarded 
by families and detachments over the miniature 
railway which connects this part of the factory 
with the rear, and are disembarked at the Bleach 
House. 

The passage way to the Smoke House has its 
unpainted wooden walls strangely discolored, and 
the further we proceed the more intensely comes 
the smell of brimstone to our nostrils, but on 
entering the precincts we find merely several 
long alley-ways, with their sides made up to a 
great extent of doors opening into large smoke 
closets. Bleaching having been temporarily sus- 
pended, some of these closets are open: let us 
look into them. On the floor are shallow pots 
of brimstone; above these, and on both sides of 





which renders their work famous, and that, fur- 
thermore, he has been placed under heavy bonds 
not to reveal it. 

Having taken a hasty glance at the Drying 
Yard, where thousands of bonnets sun and air 
themselves on long rows of upright pegs, we will 
proceed, “‘ by rail” if we like, to the Sizing 
Room. We will not delay long at this point, 
for it will take us but a moment to comprehend 
the operation performed here, to notice the stiff- 
ening of the bonnets with a thin solution of glue. 
While one workman, the ‘‘ dipper,” baptizes bon 
net after bonnet in the galvanized iron “font” 
before him, his official assistants wipe lightly off 
the glue drops which have collected, and the 
bonnets are passed through a Receiving Room 
to the Blocking Room above. 

Up to this time, save perhaps when first com- 
ing from the hands of the sewers, the bonnets 
have been characterized by a shapelessness far 
removed from their final beauty. The mysteri- 


| ous dipping, the day’s rest in the berths of the 
| brimstone closet, and the gluey baptism have 
| combinedly left them in such a condition that 


no one but a “straw man” would ever suppose 
it possible to transform such affairs into any sort 
of an article of dress, much less into a head cov- 


| ering for a lady. 


But in the Blocking Room, which we now 


| visit, the bonnet commences a steady approach 
| towarditsfinalshape. Beside the counter which 
| surrounds the room stand numerous workmen, 
|each with several plaster model blocks before 
|him. On these blocks the still damp bonnets 
| are fitted, not a little pulling and judicious 
pounding being sometimes required to get them 
into shape, this being especially the case when 
| the sewer, in disobedience to her rules, has al- 
lowed a carelessly formed bonnet to pass. Hav- 
ing been made to come up to the prescribed mark 
| upon the block the bonnets are pinned there and 
set away upon numerous racks, placed over steam 
pipes, to dry. Afterward they are taken from 
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the blocks and are ready for the next operation. 


This room being so uncomfortably warm, the | 


thermometer standing at nearly 80°, we are 
quite willing to quit it and seek another. 


The next in order is the Press Room. On| 


entering this we find that we have, figuratively 
speaking, jumped ont of the frying-pan into the 
fire, for if the Blocking Room was hot, this is 
hotter. Coats and vests are discarded as bur- 
densome, and, it being a fair day, every window 
is thrown open. If we investigate the cause of 
this heat we shall find that it proceeds princi- 
pally from the hot flats used by the many work- 
men here engaged in pressing bonnets. “ But 
where are the bonnets ?” the reader exclaims, as 
he examines the partial view of one of the Press 
Rooms given above. In answer to this very 
natural question it may be well to notice here 
that the establishment which we are visiting, 
manufactures, in its triple set of apartments, not 
only bonnets but both ladies’ and gentlemen's 
hats. Save that a different shaped block is 
used in each case, these three forms of head- 
covering are made in very similar manners. 
To such an extent, indeed, is this true that 
we have not hesitated to present engravings of 
rooms in the hat departments, when we could 
thus more conveniently and better illustrate our 
subject than by prohibiting our artist’s camera 
from entering any apartments save those de- 
voted to bonnets. In the Press Room we are 
called wpm to particularly observe the minute 
division of labor which is made a specialty by 
the proprietors of this establishment, and which 
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is every where noticeable in it. We see the 
bonnet, during the simple operation of press- 
|ing, passing through three different hands, the 
| tip, head, and front being pressed by different 
persons. So thoroughly, indeed, are these thre 
processes separated that the ‘‘tip man” could 
no more perform the labor of those coming aft- 
er him than the printer’s imp could fill with 
dignity the editorial chair. In each operation 
the bonnet is placed upon a special wooden 
block, and pressed by means of a peculiar ma- 
chine. The machines are similar, however, in- 
asmuch as they all consist of a kind of turn- 
table, upon which the block is placed, and 
which moves under a flat of several pounds 
weight. This flat is pressed down upon the 
bonnet by the application of the foot to a lever, 
connecting by a rod with the top of the ma- 
chine. ‘This is the usual manner; heavy hand 
flats, with handles at each end, are sometimes 
substituted, however, and the bonnets pressed 
upon blocks which allow of but little turning. 
With surprising rapidity the experienced press- 
er places the bonnet upon the block of his ma- 
chine, lays the damp cloth over it to prevent 
scorching, stands upon one foot, brings his flat 

to bear with the other, with one hand gives a 
| few revolutions to the turn-table, with the othe: 
| enides the flat as it smooths the bonnet, and 
| then, with his portion of the work performed 
upon it, passes it on to undergo the next opera- 
tion. Opening out of the Press Room, and se} - 
| arated from it by iron doors, is a yet hotter lo- 
| eality, the Heating Room, containing large fur- 
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uaves in which numerous cubical pieces of iron 
are transfurmed into the red-hot cores used in 
the hollow pressing-flats. 

We will follow the bonnet, now smooth and 
shining, to the Wiring Hall. This is the pleas- 
intest room we have yet visited, not only from 
ts situation, but also on account of its occu- 
pants. Heretofore, in our journey through the 
ctory, we have met only with men, but in the 
Wiring Hall we are to find the other sex. Even 
efore reaching it we know this to be the case ; 
for through the halls leading to it we hear the 
music of female voices, and as we draw nearer 
recognize the patriotic strains of ‘* Hail Colum- 
ia.” Yes, the “girls” (as the female opera- 
tives are always called) are really singing! Let 
none of our precise crusty old manufacturers 
be horrified at the idea, that the 
work can not be half done when the mind is 
Let 


any one of them examine the workmanship and 


and assert 


diverted from it by such ‘‘ carryings on.” 


see if it is not quite as good in quality as that 
vhich comes from the drudges under his 
ision—those rightly-called 
ho are by him debarred from thinking of any 
ing from morning till night save the toilsome 
Having found, 


super- 


poor factory girls,” 


labor in which they are engaged. 
is he certainly will, that light-heartedness and 
good work are not mortal enemies, let him relax 
the oppressive rules which have previously crush- 
ed out the vivacious spirit of his operatives, and 
iereafter act upon the principle that the knight 
if St. Crispin who whistles will make the best 
But this is no place for moralizing. The 


** girls” are seated in couples at peculiar work- 
tables, upon which are stands for bonnets, and 
in which are drawers for wire, thread, etc. I 

this room the thread-covered wire is sewn, as a 
stiffening, around the e Ive of the bonne t; the 
g, to prevent the goods from stick- 


when packed, is stitched into th 


paper lini 
ing together 
crown; and a fancy ticket for price marks, wit! 
** Superfine” at the top and the wirer’s number 
During 
these processes, which are rapidly gone throug! 


at the bottom, is placed upon one side. 


with, the bonnet gets much out of shape, and 
room for the purpose 
of receiving the final touch. Here, in the Shap- 
ing Room, it is placed upon a block, by a pinch 


has to be sent to another 


here and a pull there has its symmetry restored 
to it, and is finally complete. 

We now proceed to the Packing Room 
it might be supposed that considerable ass 
would be required before the price could be fixed 
to the goods, and they be made ready for si 
but such is far from the trut 


He: 


rting 


and for shipment ; 
During the various processes of manufacturé, 
from the braid to the bonnet, one grade of 

has been kept entirely distinct from tl 

and as the completed bonnets come | 

and thousands into the Packi ; 

999" is just as distinct from “ L 0" as 
one kad been made in Boston, the other in New 
York. 


manufacture of the goods has been so svstema- 


Every thing, in fact, with regard to t) 


tized, through subdivisions of labor and through 


svstems of accounts, that not only can the final 


cost of ary class of goods be readily determine 
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but the cost of each individual bonnet can at | than to show customers the goods, slip the } 


Y 
Don. 


once be ascertained to the fraction of a cent in | nets into boxes from the large pile always j; 
any department where it may be found. But | readiness, and send them off. 


little else is required then in the Packing Room 
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While in the Packing Room the sight-see;, 
reader could not but have 
been tempted to ask wher 
so many boxes came fron 
Should he walk a short dis. 
tance across the Common }y 
would find, nearly buried j; 
logs and boards, an old church. 
one in which the writer, many 
years ago, listened with child. 
ish impatience to long ser- 
mons, ate carraway, and slept 
Having been more than doub. 
led in size this old church js 
now a box manufactory, or, 
in the town parlance, th: 
**steam-mill.” The congre- 
gation daily attending her 
consists of about thirty per- 
sons. Through the agency 
of these about a million feet 
of lumber are annually con- 
verted into forty thousand 
cases, and from seventy-fiv: 
to a hundred tons of straw 
board mect with a chang 
into bandboxes, all for the 
use of this single straw bon- 
net factory. Such is a part 
of the results that have growr 
out of little Betsey Metcalf 
First American Straw Bonnet 


HEREAFTER. 


LAND beyond the setting sun! 
O realm more fair than poet's dream! 
How clear thy silvery streamlets run, 
How bright thy golden glories gleam! 


Earth holds no counterpart of thine. 
The dark-browed Orient, jewel-crowned, 
Pales as she bows before thy shrine, 
Shrouded in mystery so profound. 


The dazzling North, the stately West, 
Whose rivers flow from mount to sea; 
The South, flower-wreathed in languid rest, 
What are they all compared with thee? 


All lands, all realms beneath von dome, 
Where God’s own hand hath hung the stars, 
To thee with humblest homage come, 
O world beyond the crystal bars! 


Thou blest Hereafter! Mortal tongue 
Hath striven in vain thy speech to learn, 
And Fancy wanders, lost among 
The flowery paths for which we yearn. 


But well we know that fair and bright, 
Far beyond human ken or dream, 
Too glorious for our feeble sight, 
Thy skies of cloudless azure beam. 


We know thy happy valleys lie 
In green repose, supremely blest ; 
We know against thy sapphire sky 
Thy mountain peaks sublimely rest. 


And sometimes even now we catch 
Faint gleamings from thy far-off shore, 
And still with eager eyes we watch 
For one sweet sign or token more. 


For oh, the deeply loved are there! 

The brave, the fair, the good, the wise, 
Who pined for thy serener air, 

Nor shunned thy solemn mysteries. 


There are the hopes that, one by one, 
Died even as we gave them birth; 
The dreams that passed ere well begun, 

Too dear, too beautiful for earth. 


The aspirations, strong of wing, 

Aiming at heights we could not reach; 
The songs we tried in vain to sing; 

The thoughts too vast for human speech ; 


Thou hast them all, Hereafter! Thou 
Shalt keep them safely till that hour 
When, with God’s seal on heart and brow, 
We claim them in immortal power! 





MRS. GISBORNE’S WAY. 
HE wintry sunbeams fell one morning in a 
slant sheet through the blue smoke that 
illed the kitchen, a whole flight of them dipping 
directly into the frying-pan, where, in sizzling 
njoyment, swam the roundest and richest of 
lelectable dough-nuts. 

Mrs. Gisborne stepped and dropped the paint- 
curtain. ‘‘Isha’n’t have the sun putting out 
my fire!” she said. And this, in fact, was the 
motto according to which she had governed her- 
self through life, and every body else as well. 
Any higher luminary had always sung second 
to her own interior lights of hard sense and prac- 
tical policy. A trait, however, that, so far as 
this world is concerned, did not impair her use- 
fulness. It had been the severest trial of Mrs. 
Gisborne’s experience that her daughter Kate 
inherited just enough of her own stamina to 
be quite as willful, after her peculiar fashion ; 
and that, instead of being the careful housewife 
that some of her neighbors boasted in their 
daughters, she spun more street-yarn than her 
ancestors had ever footed in the course of their 
united lives, attended ismatic lectures on the 
nights of evening meeting, forsook that safe old- 
fashioned receptacle of wisdom the almanac for 
nauseous novels, and on no condition whatever 
would consent to frying dough-nuts. On this 
last point Kate was fortified, all moderr ideas 
as well as many ancient prejudic s coming to 
her support against the porcine root of the mat- 
ter; and, armed with axioms, she reasoned that 
the devils once driven into the herd of swine had 
found such abode so congenial that they had 
ever since made it their resting-place. In point 
of truth, though, neither of the two elder ladies 
of the family of three were particularly fond of 
the edible in question: it was the veneration for 
good old generations that still laid them a sacri- 
fice on the altar of discord; perhaps also a leni- 
ency toward the new, for it was to be remarked 
that, abstemious as were the two first-mentioned 
persons, these dough-nuts always disappeared in 
a rather precipitate manner. Aunt Nancy used 
to say it was done by mesmerism, that being a 
ghost she had never laid; but Kate said it was 
the old miracle over again, at which her mother, 
shocked by her profanity, ventured a little of 
her own, and declared that though not of the 
sort Kate affirmed, nevertheless there doubtless 
was deviltry in it. Just now, being the sore 
subject, these dough-nuts, simmering so uncon- 
sciously in their round-faced, puffy good-nature, 
brought up all the ills of life to Mrs. Gisborne’s 
ken again, and while her fire should brighten 
she sank upon a seat near the window opened 
for the smoke’s escape, and, vigorously as she 
complained to herself, wiped her warm, rosy face 
with a corner of herapron. Here was she balk- 
ed of her way. Mrs. Gisborne meant to have 
her way if it took her life. There was Kate at 
this moment probably in the Castle of the Pyr- 
enees, a hundred feet underground with the 
Lady Victoria, she thought, while her Aunt 
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Nancy was putting the patches on the table- 
cloth, and while her mother was grilling over 
the stove; and, warming on this anthropophag- 
ical hint, her heart burned over Mrs. Mudge’s 
girls, and she had half a score, each one of them 
rubbing, scrubbing 


g, scouring, choring, in a per- 
petual gala of business, and any one of them a 
capital look-out for whatever man should fancy 
her. And thereat the crowning grievance ex- 
alted itself. ‘There was Kate, instead of con- 
tenting herself in her station, and taking up 
with a wholesome mechanic, as hér mother had 
done before her, a man who loved her like his 
life—there she was with all her silly head turned 
by the attentions of Simon Symonds, and with 
the idea of being a lawyer’s lady. Kate indeed 
might become a fine personage in time if she 
attained her ends; but so far above her begin- 
nings that her mother would have to scrape her 
feet too carefully at her door ever to take any 
comfort in her house. No, that was not to be. 
Mrs. Gisborne shook her head afresh, and meant 
more than ever to have her own way in a matter 
so important to her own happiness as that. That 
her way, to all appearance, was not Kate's way, 
made small matter; for her way was Reed Dun- 
roy—somebody she could crack her jests with 
when she chose, and, as she assured Aunt Nan- 
cy, not a bit of agentleman! Meanwhile, what- 
ever steps Mrs. Gisborne meant to take in order 
to have her way, or Kate hers, or Reed Dunroy 
his, Providence, which appears to forget our spi- 
ders’-webs in the great orbit-work of the uni- 
verse, made them all unnecessary, and laid the 
corner-stone of their structure with the key of 
another's arch. 

Yet with all Mrs. Gisborne’s grumble, Kate 
was hardly the wretch that the mother’s mo- 
mentary exasperation made her appear. She 
was opposed on principle to dough-nuts—but 
put before her in the flesh, how could ravenous 
young blood resist the savory morsels? If Aunt 
Nancy patched the table-cloth, Kate had ironed 
it; and if her mother mended the fire, Kate had 
brought in the coal. It was Kate herself who 
made the tins so that the sun could see his own 
face therein, made the fioors white as the even 
drift, and every Monday before sunrise had her 
strong arms in the washing-tub— 

“Round glittering arms, plunged elbow-deep in suds, 
Like wild swans hid in lilies all a-shake.” 

The trouble was—and there was Kate’s error 
—she made no stir about it all: she ought to 
have brushed about like a turbine-wheel or a 
Mudge girl. Then, too, the lectures were at- 
tended not so much from a strong-minded mo- 
tive as for a place of rendezvous and a good 
time; and if drops of wisdom would creep in 
the girl was not to be blamed. And as for the 
two lovers, Nature had made her a coquette, her 
mother had made her ambitious, and if the one’s 
ambition ran in a different channel from the 
other’s, that was owing to the age. Which of 
the two suits she preferred perhaps she had not 
asked herself seriously ; or, if she knew, had si- 
lenced the inner voice that toldher. If she had 
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sat down to consider it, it is possible that the| ‘* What's that for?” 


open, manly face and sparkling eyes of Reed | 
Dunroy would have made her heart tremble just 
enough for her to shut her hand over it; yet, on | 
the other side, there would have been Mr. Sy- | 
monds’s position and learning. She could see} 
Mr. Symonds’s wife, in her mind’s eye, going | 
into the Lyceum, and Colonel This and Doctor | 
That rising to give her a chair, to bring her a 
seat, to murmur a greeting; but Reed Dunroy’s | 
wife would slip into one of the lower rows, and 
nobody would turn his head; to be sure she} 
would snuggle up close to Reed, and he would 
put his arm over the back of the settee, and 
they would laugh or listen as they chose. In 
which of the two plays she preferred to play her 
part she would not have liked to decide; both 
had their enticements. Mr. Symonds, to be 
sure, was not a very fine figure of a man; but 
then who wanted beauty in a lord of creation? 
Were not Reed Dunroy’s good looks nearly as 
factitious a circumstance as Simon Symonds’s 
learning was? Had they any more to do with 
the soul beneath them than the other had? 
Something would have answered yes, if Kate 
had not half wished to be deaf upon that side. 
If her mother had not pressed Reed's suit with 
too much avidity, after all was said, perhaps it 
would have needed no pressing. If Mr. Sy- 
monds had not pressed his own with too much 
avidity, it might not have occurred ,to Kate to 
throw out her line in play to find herself likely 
to be caught at last by her own bait. As it was, 
she hesitated, and the woman who hesitates be- 
ing lost, according to the adage, it is safe to pre- 
sume then that Kate was—lost, that is, to one 
of the lovers; but to which one of them it was 
not easy to say, especially while she herself was 
so unconscious of her fate. If she summed 
up decidedly her conclusions concerning it at 
all, she thought she was going finally to Reed 
Dunroy, and had hankerings after wealth and | 
station with Mr. Symonds. A careful observer, | 
who prided himself upon knowing all about such | 
matters, might think differently, and be sure she 
was going to Mr. Symonds, to have hankerings 
after homely comfort with Reed Dunroy. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gisborne sat on her yellow 
chair and wiped her face with the corner of her 
apron. And while she thus condoled with her- 
self a hand entered the open window, rolled up 
the painted curtain, tied its two tassels together, 
and then reposed with its mate on the frosty sill 
outside, while out of the keen, crisp weather its 
owner smiled in upon the heated kitchen and 
the florid matron. 

** Why, Reed, you rascal, how you frightened 
me !”’ cried she. 

**Rather had the start of you, eh?” said a 
round, cheery voice. ‘‘ Jumped up as if you 
were on a spring.” 

** Now you quit your jokes!” 

** Swap ’em for nuts?” 

** You'll never be a man of dignity, Reed.” 

‘* Little out there. Just been sworn in spe- 
cial policeman.” 








“Dollar and a half a night.” 

‘“*Pshaw! I mean what occasion is there just 
now ?” 

‘** None in particular. Since the army got 
demoralized it’s kind of spread.” 

** What has?” 

‘‘And as I always was in mischief, you 
know—” 

** You don’t like to get your hand out!” 

The last speaker was a new arrival, standing 
on the lowest step of tie flight of stairs that 
opened down into the kitchen, leaning with both 
hands upon a broom, and wearing on her hair 
a gay bandana kerchief with the knot tied in 
two wings, like the petasus of Mercury, over 
her forehead, the better to protect the bright 
locks beneath from dust. Beneath this unique 
array a pair of golden-hazel eyes, large and lu- 
minous, lit up two pink cheeks, flushed at this 
moment (either from the cold of upper regions 
or because so many people are looking at her 
from apple-blossom tint to damask rose, broken 
into dimples by the mischievous red lips, whose 
curves in turn were broken into smiles over the 
prettiest pearls of tiny teeth that ever guarded a 
saucy tongue. It was no wonder that at sight 
of the vivid picture in the dark frame-work of 
the stairway, for a second Reed Dunroy’s eyes 
fell with just the least visible tremor. Then he 
looked up again bold as lover need be, and twice 
too much at ease. It was ridiculous that such 
an atom as this should make a stout man 
shake. 

**Oh, how cold it is!” shivered she. ‘‘ Just 
think of my sweeping the chambers such a day 
as this!) Did you ever hear an icicle chatter? 
I'm blue all through !” 

‘“Which is a new name for rose-color,” re- 
marked Reed. 

“Oh, is that you? Why don’t you come in, 
Reed, and shut the window? ‘This breeze is 
straight from the North Pole by way of Spitz- 
bergen.” 

‘* Was just asking after you, Kate.” 

**Oh! I thought you came for the nuts.” 

**SoI did. Nuts to me.” 

**What’s that ?” asked Mrs. Gisborne, as Kate 
did not choose to do so. 

““There’s going to be a sleighing party over 
the river to-night, and a supper and dance at 
the Brooks’.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Kate. 
there'll be a thaw first before night.” 

** So do I, by George !” interluded Reed, with 
meaning. 

‘*For I promised Mr. Symonds to go with 
him,” said the damsel, in conelusion. 

“ Well,” said Reed, coolly, ‘I thought I'd 
see whether you were going or not, because if 
nobody’d asked you Id take you myself!” 

“I'm obliged to you. Mother, I should think 
you'd offer Reed your nuts. Any body that’s so 
very polite!” 

‘Mercy 6n us! they’re not fit to eat—they’d 
burn his mouth,” 


JT hope 








“ No danger of any thing's burning my mouth 
in this house!” said Reed. 

‘«T should think that speech would make your 
ears burn! cried Kate. 

‘* Well, well! Instead of burning my mouth 
it’s watering it at present.” 


” 


‘*My nuts!” exclaimed Mrs. Gisborne. ‘‘I 
do believe they've soaked fat! Yes, they—now 





that’s too bad—no, they haven't,” breaking one 
open. ‘There, Reed, if you can eat them, you 
know you're welcome, I’m sure!” setting a dish 
before him on the sill. 

“No, thank you; I was only fooling. Just 
been lunching. So you're going with Symonds, 
Kate? It seems he won’t be nonsuited. Well! 
But you're coming home with me.” 

‘*How absurd you are! How can I come 
home with you if I go out with him?” 

“To be sure! Change partners and all hands 
round, Fate finds a way. Well, if we were 
all lawyers there’d be no special police. Where 
you off to now, Dinah ?” 

** About my business;” and the bright face 
and the brilliant head-dress were whisked away. 

Mrs. Gisborne was laying out a fresh supply 
of the raw material, but paused a moment to 
lean on her rolling-pin and exclaim, 

‘*She don’t deserve you, Reed, and that’s a 
fact! You're a simpleton to dangle round her 
so. Why don’t you make up to Abby Mudge— 
a girl that'll make a decent wife, and thank you 
for asking ?” 

“Don't want a wife that’s so mighty willing. 
Besides, if you like the truth, old lady Mudge is 
not the widow Gisborne.” 

“Dear me! Likely story, that! As if’twould 
make any difference to you whether I was black 
or white so long as Kate was my daughter !” said 
the pleased good-wife. 

‘* Well, you are amazing bright, Mother Gis- 
borne. Blood’s thicker’n water, and that’s a 
fact. Harkee! don’t you fret till Ido. And 
as for this snarl, I’ve got the right end of the 
thread in my hand. And as for her, if I only 
make up my mind to go, I'll drive her home to- 


night if I have to knock every tooth in his head | 
| those.” 


down old Symonds’s throat.” 

‘*That’s you, Reed! I declare you do heart- 
enone. Have Mr. Symonds for my son-in-law, 
and not dare to say my soul’s my own the rest 
of my days? Not I! Your way’s my way. 
And I'll have my way before another year ends, 
so sure’s I’m alive!” 

Reed laughed and nodded, and wondered what 
the little woman was up to. ‘* There, now,” 
said he, ‘‘ your kitchen’s clear of the smoke, and 
you'll be taking a chill with this sash lifted, if 
it is to leeward. The wind’s coming up right 
smart for a cold snap equal to any Grinnell Ex- 
pedition!” And contriving to close the window 
from the outside, and stamping his boots sturdi- 
ly to rouse the feet that had cooled to a some- 
what low temperature in the snow, the young 
man took himself off with a cheery, laughing 
good-by, entirely unconscious that Miss Kate 
was peeping at him from behind the shade 
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up stairs, quivering the while like a poplar 
leaf. 

‘*He does walk as if the earth did his feet 
good,” acknowledged she to herself, between 
her chattering teeth —‘‘real round, ringing 
tread, as if God made the earth for him to use. 
I don’t know!” 

What it that Kate didn’t know she 
didn’t utter. But putting a shawl round her, 
she sat down to look over Mr. Symonds’s note, 
and the present that it had accompanied of a gor- 
geous album, conspicuous on whose fly-leaf stood 
the worthy himself, and which she had not yet 
dared to show her mother, and encounter her 
ridicule of its first adornment. ‘‘ Just flapping 
his arms to crow, Kate, isn’t he?” she could 
hear her saying. The occupation, however, was 
of short duration, for the stinging cold obliged 
her to restore the marvel to its wrappings, and 
hurry down to one of the firesides with her knit- 
ting; and, like a chicken nestling under the 
wing, she preferred her mother’s stove to Aunt 
Nancy’s, though she knew a good quarrel would 
ensue. 

‘* Well, Kate,” said her mother, ‘*I hope 
you're content after having insulted Mr. Dun- 
roy the way you have.” 

‘*Me, mother?” 

**'Yes, you!” 

** Does he complain ?” 

**Comphin! I rather think he’s found out 
that he has something better to do. I don't be- 
lieve you'll be troubled with him again in a 
hurry.” 

‘“*There’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught,” said Kate, growing a trifle pale 
in spite of herself. 

**So you can take up with your little, dried 
codfish of a lawyer! I’ve never seen any one 
find such delight in hurting people’s feelings be- 
fore.” 

‘*Then I've increased your stock of useful in- 
formation, Mrs. Mother.” 

**You wicked girl! I do believe the Evil 
One's in you as much as ever he was in Mary 
Magdalene! There, take the fork and turn 


was 


‘“Much obliged. It takes one’s mother to 
call one names.” 

‘* What do you mean, Miss?” 

‘And one can’t retort, because if they d 
the ravens of the valley shall pick out their eyes, 
and the young eagles shall eat them.” 

‘Quoting Scripture in that spirit!” 

** Now, mother, why can’t you let me be? 
You’re making me tired to death of the sound 
of Reed Dunroy’s name.” 

** And I’m tired to death already of the sound 
of Simon Symonds’s !” 

“You seldom hear it but from your own 
lips.” 

** Be quiet, you barefaced girl !”” 

‘** Just as you say.” And Kate proceeded to 
turn the nuts, with a red cheek and an eye that 
said, plainly as words, ‘‘I vow, if it wasn’t 
such a really disagreeable thing to do, I'd go and 
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marry Mr. Symonds to-day, just to spite every | child, proclaiming her nationality, and catching 
body !” |up the injured member, while Kate began to 
In reality the girl already had an odd little work upon the other. 
liking for the lawyer, as people can not avoid “Where do you live?” now inquired Aunt 
having for one who is particularly civil to them, Nancy, as if the cider gave her a prerogative to 
keeps his flattery just on the edge of courtesy, | know. 
as if even further adulation would be sincere, ‘Oh, m’am, I lives in the little house on the 
and who seems to have stooped from a height in| wharf, behint the great grain storr.” 
order to meet them at their level—and Kate **T don’t remember such a house,” said Mrs. 
was yet too young to perceive the intrinsic de- Gisborne, administering a second draught. 
merit of the man’s character—for every woman ** Sure twas his shed, and he hauled it down 
at twenty-five must remember what a fool she to the wharf, and me mother rented it—barring 
was at eighteen. As it was, Mr. Symonds and | she’s paid no rent this three months. And she’s 
his advantages dazzled her: he had money laid | warned out to-day,” said the child, blewing on 
by, he had served as County Commissioner, and | her burning fingers, ‘‘ and it’s meself’s not know- 
he was already spoken of as Judge of the Po-| ing where in the wide world we'll be going!’ 
lice Court. It is true he was forty years old, | And with the thought, the atom seemed to as- 
and Kate not the half of it; but then he did not sume the responsibility of the whole of her 
look it. It is true he was a born ferret; but house. 


then Kate took that for his talent and acuteness.| ‘What did you tell me your name was?” 
To her he was a member of aristocracy, and a | asked Kate. 

thing that went far to neutralize all her mother’s ‘**Nora Considine, Miss—if it do be me at 
backbiting was the evident consciousness which | all!” fresh tears flowing. 

the good woman had that she was all the time ‘*Then your mother is Mrs. Considine.” 
making a sacrifice of worldly superiority to more | ‘‘ That same.” 

imponderable merit. | ‘*I thought she’d gone off to the Mills.” 


The enforced silence had reigned over the “But the Mills is shet, and she came back. 
kitchen several minutes, when a timid tap was | And we do a bit of washing and arrants and 


heard upon the outer door. such, since.” 
**Come in!” cried Mrs. Gisborne, testily, and “But where’s your father?” asked Aunt 
something pulled at the latch and gave it up, | Nancy, in spite of Kate’s warning twitch. 
and the place of the rattle was taken by a kind ‘* He’s in his grave, m’am,” said the child. 
of weak sob. **Oh, to be sure! Oh, I never thought! 
Kate sprang to the door, and out of the blis- | Oh, I really—” 
tering cold drew in a small girl, thinly clad, and ‘* Here, Nora, you just sit up on that chair,” 


shuffling along in a man’s boots. She was pur- | interrupted Mrs. Gisborne, ‘‘and see how you 
ple, and nearly perishing with the weather. As like that broth.” For she had hastened to warm 
soon as the child felt the penetrating warmth | upa saucepanful of yesterday’s soup. The child 
within, and saw the kind, young face bending | voraciously obeyed, much hindered by Kate’s 
over her, she sank in a little bundle upon the | manipulations in pulling over her feet some 
floor, and, something within her unsealing, her | thick woolen stockings whose superfluous length 
head fell on her knees, and she cried as if her | was turned down in a pair of her own shoes dis- 
heart would break. To her small vision mat- | carded years ago by reason of growth. The lit- 
ters were at their very worst; the cold had | tle girl staid her hand, spoon in air; this done, 
chilled the very vitality of her soul; her heart | put out her feet and surveyed them. ‘Oh, Miss,” 
swelled and bounded and died in sobs—she was | said she, looking up with her flushed face and 
full of despair. tear-washed eyes, a laugh breaking all over 

**Oh, mother!” cried Kate, forgetting feuds, | them, ‘‘ you do be real good to me!” At which 
**T do believe she’s frozen. Just see how white | Kate set out to cry herself, and Mrs. Gisborne 


her fingers are !” stirred round in much commotion to get her 
*¢ Get a basinful of snow and rub them. Froz- | spider off the stove, the contents of which were 
en! Nonsense; she’s starved.” | scorched to a crisp. 
** Starved, mother ?”’ | **Well, dear,” said Aunt Nancy, when she 


‘Yes. Frozen and starved too. What's had kindly watched the last spoonful into the 
your name, little one? Can’t you speak? | guest's mouth, ‘‘ what did you come for?” 
Here, Nancy, bring me a glass of cider, quick, | The child got down on the floor, so that one 
please !” could see what a mite she was, and made a 

Miss Nancy bustled in like a breeze directly, | queer little bob of a courtesy. ‘‘ Thanking you, 
cider in hand, and would have poured it all | m’am, I have what I came for, and more,” said 
down the little throat ; but the prudent sister- she. 


in-law allowed only one pungent draught, while “And don’t you want to take something 
Kate rubbed the white fingers red in the snow, | home?” 

drew off the cavernous boots, found the feet| ‘I wouldn’t be asking for more at one house!” 
frost-bitten, and proceeded to serve them like- ‘* But here’s the rest of the soup—if you'll 
wise. | bring back the kettle,” added cautious Mrs. Gis- 


**Ah! ah! how they do burrn!” cried the | borne. 





“Thank you, m’am. An’ I will that.” 

«¢*T will warm your little brother—you have 
a brother ?” 

‘* Five of them, m’am !” 
erying again. 

“« Hush, hush! The more the merrier,” cried 
Mrs. Gisborne. ‘Are you so badly off?” 

“Och, m’am! Oh, howly saints! There’s 
not that much in the house till ate!” and she 
expressed the larder’s emptiness by her tiny, 
bare palm. ‘* We've had the praties till the 
day; an’ I fried them intil some wather for the 
b’ys, for a change like; but, pah! they were 
that nasty we could hardly hide them. An’ 
‘twas the last!” 

‘Never mind! Something ll turn up. Provi- 
dence takes care of—” Mrs. Gisborne came near 
availing herself of a proverb, and announcing 
the guardianship of Heaven over the lame and 
the lazy, and them that won't work ; but glanc- 
ing at the child’s face for a moment made a less 
general application, and hurried into the pantry, 
where various viands reposed awaiting the day 
of picked-up dinners. ‘* There!” said she, de- 
positing the broken meats in the child’s basket. 

‘I meant this cold joint for our own dinner to- 
day; but—” 

‘Sure, m’am, I’d not be afther robbing ye 
that gate.” 

“Oh, we'll get something else. There’s bread. 
And here’s some tea for your mother.” 

* An’ ‘twill put her on her legs again !” 

““There’s a liftle sugar. Not much. It’s a 
quarter of a dollar a pound now. Id give you 
the dough-nuts if it wasn’t for my—” 

Kate instantly swept the contents of the col- 
ander into Nora’s basket. 

“Thank ye kindly, m’am. 
Miss. Me mother'll be afther wondering about 
me. I'll bid ye good-day,” said the staid little 
creature. And picking up the old boots she 
had worn in, gathered her treasures, saying, 
‘I'll be sure to bring the kettle back to-morrow, 
m’am,” and trudged away. 

She could by no means understand what a 
gulf of chance lay between her and to-morrow. 


And she burst out 


x0d bless ye, 


The house behind the store on the wharf was 
a quarter of a mile off; the cold was stinging, 
the wind blew a searching blast. But, warmed 
and of good heart, Nora took her way. She 
was thinking so happily of the glee with which 
little Michael would peep into the kettle, when 
she just lifted the lid a bit, and then look up at 
her with twinkling eyes; she had no doubt he 
would whip his naughty fingers in before she 
could reach the spoon. And then the tea—if 
only Johnny had brought back some chips, her 
mother should have it straightway—and ‘twould 
hearten her who had been so long without her 
little drop! Then she saw the other boys, each 
with a dough-nut—unheard of luxury—ringing 
his finger; and, thinking of it, she softly put 
her hand under the cloth in her basket and 
drew out one of the articles in question for her- 
self. But just as the first big bite told her how 
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superlatively nice the rest was going to be, a 
double sleigh came dashing down the street. 
filled with the driver and a merry mass of chil- 
dren hastening home from school to comfortable 
homes, and beside it raced and gamboled an 
enormous Newfoundland dog full of frolic and 
fun. Now a dog of any description was Nora's 
horror, but such a mountain of a dog was as 
bad as a whole menagerie let loose, and though 
upon the sidewalk, she hastily drew up and made 
herself as much a part of the fence as possible 
till he should have gone by. Unlucky move- 
ment; Shag saw only sport in it, bounded upon 
her as he passed, tumbling her in the snow, 
snapping up her bit of dough-nut, nosing a mo 
ment in her basket, galloping off at full speed 
after his gay companions. 

Somebody picked Nora up—a young man with 
an open face and hearty voice, but who looked 
as if nevertheless some brightness was on the 
point of deserting him—set her on her feet; 
asked if she were hurt, for she shrieked with 
fright ; helped her gather up her fragments 
Here was the tin kettle, there was the cover- 
what was that dark spot sinking into the snow ? 
Oh, the soup! the soup! She would not believe 
it till she had searched the vessel, and shaken it 
upside down. She began to scrape together the 
scattered tea-leaves—her sugar was safe—the 
young man scrambled with her for the dough- 
nuts as if he knew where they came from—but 
where was the cold joint of meat ? A mile off, 
held high in air between the stout jaws of the 
Newfoundland! Nora put her hand over her 
ayes, and hurried off blindly without a word of 
thanks. Still it might have been worse, and 
overcoming her burst of ingratitude she reach- 
ed home. 

Certainly her mother got off the bed and 
whipped her for spilling the soup, after which 
she thought wisest not to mention the joint; and 
when Johnny returned with some chips and 
shavings, the smart being over, she made the 
tea for her mother, and they all cowered togeth- 
er for a breath of warmth over the feeble blaze, 
and ate the dough-nuts with teeth that chattered 
in their sockets. Among seven it was not a 
very bountiful repast, though the sole one of the 
day and almost of the day before, and Nora had 
none, because she had already partly dined 

They were in this condition, except that hun- 
ger had begun again, when the landlord enter- 
ed at about the middle of the afternoon, having 
already twice warned them out. 
said he. 

Mrs. Considine, loud-voiced and angry, as 
sured him she had no intention of the kind on 
such a day as this. 

‘* Very well,” said he. 
the house must.” 


‘* You are not going, I see ?” 


“If you will not go 


Mrs. Considine laughed a scornful laugh, and 
wrapped her cloak about her, and covered little 
Michael's feet with the warm ashes—one man 
could not very well take off the house on his 
back like a snail. The allusion was apt, for 
the landlord was a cold-blooded creature of slow 
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movement, and Mrs. Considine, for all her mis-|sun; but here it was still careering straight 


ery, chuckled over it a moment, pleased with 
her wit. The chuckling was brief, and died in 
perplexed anger. The man had proceeded, to 
the window opening on the river, loosened the 
sides, and removed the sash, upper and lower. 
The wind poured in a gushing torrent of icy air. 
So deftly and so quickly did he do it, that, if he 
had not claimed to be a gentleman, you would 
have thought him to the manner born. 
it flashed over the mother what the enemy was 
about. For an instant’s while Mrs. Considine 


dreamed of measuring weapons with him, but a | 
couple of glances told her she was no match for | 
that wiry strength, and she lighted her dudeen | 


with the sole remaining match, and smoked 


away in contemptuous silence, while the blue | 


children huddled in a trembling group. One 
window finished, the visitor proceeded to the 
other, and then leisurely removed the stair-door 
from its hinges, there being but two divisions 
of the building, one above and one below. ‘This 
door being unhung, he placed it aside till he 
he should return, and prepared to descend with 
the four window-sashes. It was rather a haz- 
ardous thing to do in the presence of a wild 
Irishwoman maddened by spirit or the want of 
it; by cold, famine, fear, and outrage. He 
paused a moment on the brink to adjust his bur- 
den more conveniently ; the next instant Mrs. 
Considine had rushed forward, her foot was high 


stairs in the midst of a tumult of shattered sash- 
es and panes broken to a thousand flinders. 

The mighty fallen rose at last, and wiped 
away the ooze from his stained temples, his pur- 
pose only deepened by the loud laugh of deris- 
ion that resounded from above. He freed the 
single sash below, unhinged the door, carried 
both off, and hid them beneath a pile of boards. 
The other door he dared not return for; Mrs. 
Considine waited in vain with her squared fists 
for him to do so; then she sent Johnny and 
Nora upon areconnoissance. The foe had van- 
ished ; with him all trace of window and door ; 
neither Johnny, nor Nora, nor Matt could un- 
earth the hidden quarry. 

That certified, they set the remaining door 
up against one window-place, and put the old 
chest of drawers to secure it. Then the mo- 
ther trundled out one sleeping-place, and shook 
up its straw; she had bought the potatoes of 
the day before with feathers from the other one. 
**Come to bed, children,” said she, at last. So 
three at the head, and two at the foot, and two 
in the one beneath, still wrapped in the clothes 
they had worn all day, this miserable house- 
hold went to bed, finding no mercy in the heart 
of man, but regally lighted off through the great 
bare door and window by heaven's red torches in 
the early sunset light of Christmas-eve. 


Meanwhile Kate Gisborne looked through the 
casement of the cozy sitting-room, and wonder- 
ed if it would not moderate by nightfall; she 
had heard say the wind went down with the 


Then | 


from frigid ice-belts, or had the vane frozen on 
its rod? How was she ever going to drive to 
the Brooks’ through such an atmosphere, and 
with that wire of a man beside her? The thought 


|that came up, in contrast, of Reed Dunroy’s 
| strong, warm, protecting arm, though she re- 


fused to think it, vaguely made things seem al] 
the colder and more impossible. 

The red sunset was gone; a heavy blue bank 
of cloud, brooding full of mystical auroras to 
flash over the midnight drive home, covered the 
northern heavens; the spire of the neighboring 
church, like a sculptured flame, rose white as if 
transfigured against that supernatural violet sky, 
with its golden chanticleer crowing down the 
wind, The air held an icy principle, as if its 
very elements were congealed, and it seemed as 


| hard to draw fluid breath from it as from some 


transparent jewel. The steam of the horses 
that went by seemed to hang in a little frozen 
cloud about their distended nostrils; the drivers 
slung their arms together steadily. Within, thi 
anthracite in the grates covered itself with a 


| white ash, as if verily blistered by the cold it- 


self. There was a raw edge to existence on that 
keen twilight ; nobody expected to sleep either 
sound or warm that night, with the wind wedg- 
ing through every seam, and sifting through thc 
very furze of the soft-piled blankets; no thaw, 


and no sign of one. 
in the air, and he was lying at the bottom of the | 


So Kate sat discontentedly down to the hur- 
ried evening meal; and, suchtis the capricious 
feminine spirit, but that she knew Reed Dunroy 
was doing it for her, could have found it in hei 
heart—it being so cold a night—to kindly wish 
Mr. Symonds in a warmer region. But she 
was a wicked little girl, as her mother said. 

While cloaks, and shawls, and furs were be- 
ing rummaged together in the Widow Gisborne’s 
domicile ; soap-stones heating, and overshoes 
toasting, and tart tongues declaiming against 
the folly of sleighing upon such a night at all— 
for, when all was said and done, Miss Kate was 
the pivot about which the house turned ; while 
all this went forward, Mr. Symonds sat in his 
comfortable bachelor-apartment till the sleigh 
should be brought round, and slowly sipped a 
glass of something that had a ruby color and a 
tingling tang. It was not his fault that the 
room was comfortable ; another had made it so. 
If it had cost less when uncomfortable, he would 
doubtless have had it that way, although in a 
cheap line he was given to small self-indulgences 
As it was, thé shutters tightly closed, the shades 
dropped, the long crimson curtains falling over 
crack and crevice till they lay upon the carpet, 


| the thick rug that curled about his feet, the soft 


air of the furnace-heated house; and, lest that 
should be too little with the mercury like to 
freeze in the bulb outside, as one might say, the 
crackle of the sea-coal fire upon the hearth, and 
its sparkle in every thing whose depth or sur- 
face could reflect an angle of light, altogether 
made as rich and snug a picture as heart could 
wish. It was a little spoiled, it must be ac- 
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knowledged, by this spine of a creature that sat | 
there enjoying it, yet never seeming to warm 
into humanity with all the cordial combination 
of color, heat, and light. One might wonder 
how he would like to leave it, and explore the 
Arctic terrors of the night without in company 
with Miss Kate Gisborne; but pretty Kate Gis- 
borne was color and heat and light herself, and 
with her Mr. Symonds was just as much in love 
as it was possible for an atomy without a drop 
of red blood in his frame to be in love with finy 
body. There came a voice outside; the horse 
shook off a spray of frosty bell-notes; Mr. Sy- 
monds rose, brushed the lank hair over the 
plastered wounds upon his temples, bound the 
heavy scarf over his face, indued his over-coat, 
and threw round him the great cloak lined with 
otter; and in a few minutes, with Kate hooded 
and furred beside him, beneath Afghan, leop- 
ard-robe, and fox-skin—all the first mile of the 
four her laugh ringing defiance to the weather— 
they went swiftly sliding up the long winding 
street; past the grain store on the wharf and 
the little house behind it, with desolation look- 
ing from empty threshold and lintel; over the 
bridge and along the meadow-road, till the jan- 
gle of the silver bells was lost to any listener in 
the crack and split of the broad sheets of river 
ice and all the weird noises of the vast winter 
night. 

It mattered little to Kate that the girls as- 
sembled in the dressing-room at the Brooks’ that 
night laughed and told her that she came with 
a fox under a fox-skin—-she remembered that 
Reed had declared he would go home with her; 
and keeping her own counsel, she only hoped in 
her naughty soul that he would keep his prom- 
ise—-without confessing to herself that thus she 
hoped. So she calmly laid aside the multitu- 
dinous wraps, perhaps half wondering if they'd 
dare to make so free with the lawyer’s lady by- 
and-by as now they did with Kate Gisborne. 
For all that, the lawyer’s lady would never look 
any prettier, the glass told her, than the little 
maiden did this night in her gown of soft ma- 
voon-dyed wool with the white swan’s-down at 
throat and wrists, the gold net on her gold hair, 
the rose on her cheek, the light in hereye. She 
just drew herself up one grain more proudly at 
conjecture of what Reed Dunroy would think 
when he saw her; and then wondering who had 
come with Reed, she took at the door Mr. Sy- 
monds’s arm into the long dancing-hall of the 
inn. Mr. Symonds was a gallant man; he eyed 
the fair thing by his side from the gleam of her 
bright hair to the pointed tip of her airy foot. 
Then bending toward her ear he repeated, in a 
low tone: 

“She wears the colors I admire, 
She moves the way that I prefer; 
She smiles, and day has lost its fire; 
She sighs, and balmy breezes stir. 

For me she makes the sunbeams tire, 
And night is sweet because of her— 
Oh sweet the storm and sweet the shine! 

But am I hers, or is she mine?" 


And while he rhapsodized over the verse that 


| come. 








some curious chance had left in his memory, 
Kate silently looked about her. Reed Dunroy 
was not there. Moreover, Reed Dunroy did not 
The violins began to scrape themselves 
into tune against the base of the violoncellos, 
the horns began to blow their golden breath 
upon the air, the flutes warbled and twittered, 
the little drum rumbled and rolled, and then 
the band broke out into merriest music, and the 
floor bent and sprung and danced itself with the 
swing of the dancing clusters. No foot in all 
the whirl was so light as Kate’s, yet, somehow 
or other, she had no explanation of it unless 
the chill had somehow penetrated her—no heart 
so heavy. Where could Reed Dunroy be? All 
the girls that she knew were here, each with 
their attendant; Mr. Symonds found himself 
that night where pursuit of Kate had led him, 
not among the most aristocratic of the city cer- 
tainly, but with as honest, happy people as a 
place could show. But Kate was not of them 
in that respect to-night. Of course she was not 
honest in walking one way and looking another. 
Of course she was not happy in seeking a shadow 
at the door that refused to fall. As she danced 
her glittering eyes ranged the room, through all 
the music she listened for a footfall, then caught 
herself back indignantly and danced with wilder 
gayety. Had Reed drivenintotheriver? Pshaw! 
there was no crack wide enough to take him. 
Had he met with any accident? had he thought 
better of his threatened purpose? was he just 
dallying so that she might miss him more? She 
would let him see how much that had troubled 
her! And like the Vicar’s daughter, her foot 
grew ‘‘ as pat to the music as its echo.” Then 
came the grand march down to supper—and 
still no Reed Dunroy. Mr. Symonds, as he led 
her down, could have told her in a breath all 
she wished to know: first, that Reed could not 
come alone, it being against the rules, and would 
not bring another; second, that he had found 
something better todo; and, third, that because 
it was faster and surer than others, he had lent 
Mr. Symonds his horse, and did not care on such 
a night to travel the distance afoot. Before the 
night was over, and while in a shiver of disgust, 
she heard her health drunk with Mr. Symonds’s 
name: Kate found herself silently fearing that 
the waywardness which had accepted this man’s 
escort to-night was something she would have 
leisure to regret during the whole of her remain- 
ing years. Nevertheless, Mr. Symonds was a 
man of note. With what respect they all turned 
toward him, how they received him into their 
sport, flattered by the condescension, though 
democracy and republicanism made them hold 
themselves erect as he, and only the least trifle 


| in the world restrained by knowledge of his learn- 


ing and ability. Every situation has its draw- 
backs—the only drawback to one with Mr. Sy- 
monds was Mr. Symonds himself. Kate plucked 


| up her heart and grew gay again as any, and in 


buoyant mood they all muffled themselves at 
length and set out upon their homeward way, 
the soap-stones warmed, the robes tucked in, 
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and behind them the band blowing out its melo- 
dies upon the crystal night till cold chilled the 
fingers and stiffened the lips and silenced the 
tune, and left no music but the wrangling, leap- 
ing bells. Over them the Northern Lights shot 
their swift spears, lancing lustre across the shak- 
ing stars from east to west, a shining, shifting 
shimmer of spectral fire dipping toward them 
every now and then till they shrank as if a 
ghastly air from the other land had stooped to 
brush the foreheads already cold as brows of 
polished marble. So curtain 1 in splendor 
they swiftly dashed through the night like the 
very wind itself. 


In the doorless, windowless house on the | 


wharf behind the great grain-store, in the city 
to which this gay troop hastened, that self-same 
wind all this time was pouring a tide of ambient 
iciness. 

Blast after blast the trembling children, 
clutching together there beneath the scanty 
clothes, heard each one rise. Far, far off, like 
a wave one sees against the sky, they could fancy 
the white edge of that gust dividing the dark 
night. Ondat roared, gathering its hordes by 
the way, rearing till the heavens retired, plow- 
ing up the cold salt sea beyond, sweeping over 
the mile-wide ice-field of the frozen river, falling 
on the tiny shanty like live thunder, and tear- 
ing across them, as they clung to each other, in 
one terrible tempest of deadly piercing cold. 

And with every blast they cowered and grov- 
eled closer; and the long shivers coursed over 
their frames and stiffened into shudders and 
seemed to coat them like a casing of sleet. 
Huddled together they felt, to one another’s 
touch, already like the cold, white limbs of 
corpses. The very marrow of their bones was 
ice. They breathed a gelid air, and every 
breath brought pain. 

Then all that hollow roar out of the black 
and immense regions of the atmosphere, sound- 
ing close about them, the supernatural sense of 
mighty powers, of awful agencies, unwhispered 
terrors, all that slow shaking awaiting of the 
shock, all that bareness to the gale and to the 
darkness, all that frigid horror overwhelmed 
them and palsied them; all that wide, intense 
passion of dread that only cold can inspire fell 
upon them and benumbed their souls; and as 
the icy chill searched deeper and deeper, and 
mingled with the innermost life itself and with- 
ered it, they grew torpid and foolish and bewil- 
dered, and with their expanded brains ceased at 
last to feel any longer the stings of either cold 
or fear. 

Nora lay in the trundle-bed with little Michael 
in herarms. When the evening Christmas bells 
at the church had begun to peal out a merry rout 
and rabble of ringing through the crisp crystal- 
line air, each note cut short with a metallic echo 
on the frost-filled sky, little Michael had begun 
tocry. The Christmas bells brimmed him with 
sorrow and sadness. He put his head in No- 
ra’s neck, and when she hushed him, still softly 


sobbed away to himself. Then noiselessly sh, 
rose, took off her frock and folded it about him. 
and lying down again close beside him, liftea 
his hands—bits of ice they were—and put them 
in her little bosom, and gathering him in slep- 
der arms again, lent him all the warmth that 
was left in her tiny body. Thus held so close 
in Nora’s grasp, and all the thin clothes wrapped 
so about him that only the short curls of his 
hair were stirred by the wind of the black river, 
little Michael fell gently away into the embrace 
of a ruddy, rosy company of dreams. 

**Are ye warrm, Nora darlint?” whispered 
Johnny, in a subdued tone, as if the awful night 
should hear. 

‘*A little,” shivered Nora, between her set 
teeth. 

“It’s not thatam I. Cowld as the ice in the 
heart of him—that man! I wish you'd talk, 
Nora,” said Johnny. “It do be so dark! Jist 
spake till us about the Banshees, or tell the tale 
of the great angels wid their silver wings.” 

Then Nora, looking up through the vacant 
casement, where, out of the bleak space of uni- 
versal gloom, the invisible wind came rushing, 
saw one great star hanging there and trembling 
like herself, and in the strange rarefaction of 
her thoughts, where all things swam with unreal 
portents, there shaped itself the draina of the 
star. 

And with her delicate thin voice she told the 
little listening wretches how once that star they 
could all see was one of the Little People, and 
wandering on the edge of a meadow too soon 
after sunset, it suddenly slipped into the great 
sky. It cried at first, and then with its tears it 
began to shine and shine; and when its folk 
missed it from the heart of the yellow cowslip 
they saw it looking softly out of the bright deey 
of the west, and they all began to lift up their 
little hands to pull it down again; but the great 
sky went drawing Off and off, and drew it over 
the edge of the earth with it: and the next 
night it was a star. And it was the time,” said 
Nora, ‘‘ that the little brown bird begins to sing 
in the hedge, at home in the old country. Then 
every night, after a while, the star lingered lon- 
ger in the heavens, and gathered all the evening 
light into itself, and the Little People used to 
flock beneath it and toss up whole armfuls of 
the fragrance of the flowers; and in return it 
lent them the evening dew. Then at last the 
winter weather came, and the Little People were 
all asleep at the roots of the lilies and violets: 
and the sweet brown bird sang no more, but had 
bunched up its feathers in chill and blown away 
with the rose-leaves. And the young star set 
out to walk through frozen fields and among a 
strange people whose language it did not know. 
And there came a great wind roaring on its 
way, and it shook the young star, who shivered 
and trembled and fluttered with fear, but could 
not shake it out of the sky. For it held on. 
Because it knew its folk all were hidden under 
the snow upon the fields; and it could hear, be- 
sides, high up in the air, the clear, loud ringitg 














of the Christmas bells that night. But the path 
it traveled was so dismal that the young star 
could not see to take a step, and it was all alone; 
and at length it paused a moment and looked 
down. And it looked’in at a great open win- 
dow-place far away upon the outside of the world, 
and saw some poor children quaking with the 
cold—oh, such sad and dreadful cold! And the 
star thought how it had rays that it could send 
out, wide yellow rays, such as the sun has when 
he soaks the purple leaves of the wild flag in the 
swamp till they burn and glisten; and it said, 
‘J will try and warm these poor children.’ And 
its heart beat with pity so that one could see it. 
So it hung there, and filled itself with the soft 
fire it had, and made itself warm, and kept strip- 
ping off the beautiful rays it had, and throwing 
them down through the black, empty window- 
place, that they might cherish the poor children. 
For they had no fire upon their hearth, and no- 
thing but the roof above them. But the star 
had no right to stay, even for that; it was not 
set down in its part; it should have gone on 
step by step, as it could, till the kind sun had 
come to light its way. And while it shone there 
it began to feel a strange cold brightness come 
to and fro before it, like ghostly gleams of un- 
seasonable dawning in the dead of dark. And 
the star looked, and lo! the great spirits with the 
broad swords were upon it, swooping in speed, 
wheeling nearer the shining blades, and clapping 
the awful wings before their eyes as they came. 
And in haste the star started up to go, still strip- 
ping off the rays as it went, to throw abroad, 
And all at once it shivered and shook and 
fluttered with fear again, and the glow of the 
vast wings flew upon it and covered it, and 
the star trembled and turned and fell out of 
heaven.” 

‘* And what became of her, Nora, darlint ?” 
questioned Johnny, feebly, when the voice was 
still. But Nora did not reply. 

‘¢What happened till her, honey ? 
be saying ?” 

But Nora said no more. 

‘*Sure it’s there she do be twinkling in the 
windy all the time, like a great jewel to hang on 
the forehead of the blessed Mother of God. Oh, 
it’s sick Lam!” cried Johnny. “I'll be trying 
io kape down my stomach till the cramps takes 
me, an’ the heart is jumping in the troat of me! 
Spake again, Nora! Bejazes, are ye going to 
spake to me no more at all, at all?” 

And, as the silence reigned, with the whole 
strength that he had the boy set up a hoarse, in- 
termittent cry. 

How long and at what intervals Johnny had 
called and cried he never knew. 

But suddenly—it might have been at two 
o'clock of the morning—a lantern’s light flared 
over him, and a voice, resounding in as spirited 
an oath of utter amazement, compassion, and 
consternation as could be uttered and compress- 
ed in one, made the iced air ring again. 

‘¢ What's your name, boy?” cried Reed Dun- 
roy. 


Can't ye 
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‘* Freezing to death!” said Johnny, reiterat- 
ing his cry of the last hour or more. 

** Here, taste this, then,” said Reed, peremp- 
torily. ‘* How many are there of you?” 

‘*The place do be full of sperrits,” quavered 
he, as the lantern-slide fell and let the cold au- 
rora fill the air with a shining glory again 

“Take another pull; that'll put the spirits 
into you. Here, mates!” And at the word 
three or four men came up the stairs. ‘* Jan- 
vrin, you're the stoutest, take the woman. She's 
torpid. I reckon they all are but this chap in 
such a dashed ice-house. There’s an armful 
apiece for the rest of you. Now, my little man, 
you've found your feet. There’s a fire in the 
watch-house at least.” 

**]'ll not be going to the watch!” whimpered 
Johnny. 

‘** But there’s a fire there, and there'll be blank- 
ets and things to eat presently,” said Reed, coax- 
ingly. ‘‘What’s this bed? Here’s somebody 
comfortable enough ;”’ and he lifted the youn- 
gest boy from under Nora, where, the sweet dew 
of sleep making his curling locks heavy, he lay 
all flushed and rosy and warm with life. As 
the young man lifted him something rolled away 
from its hiding-place in the little clothes, and he 
picked it up, looking at it in a perplexed way 
till he remembered the child whom he had set to 
rights in the morning after her tumble in the 
snow. 

‘Tl be blest,” said he, ‘‘if that’s not one 
of Kate’s nuts. She knows ’em then. She'll 
help about ’em. Somebody must. It’s an in- 
fernal shame in a town like this! There, urchin, 
you take little Pat along.” 

‘* He was kirstened Michael, Sir.” 

** Well, Michael, you take the urchin, and 
hurry up after the men,” said Reed, pushing 
himon. ‘I'll take the little girl myself. God! 
she’s ice. Here, child! Here, child!” And 
he began to pour his restorative over the stony 
lips, and to rub her hands and forehead with its 
precious drops. ‘*Wake up! wake up!” he 
cried. ‘*She’sclod-heavy. She’salog. She’s 
frozen to death!” And tearing off his great buf- 
falo-robe over-coat, he wound it again and again 
about her, and half running, half leaping down 
the stairs, was in the street. 

The watch-house was no place in which to re- 
vive this delicate child. Where should he take 
her? Mrs. Gisborne would be sitting up for 
Kate. Just as the thought struck him a sleigh 
came rapidly dashing down the street, a mile 
ahead, it seemed, of all the others. Reed dart- 
ed forward with a. cry. Mr. Symonds raised the 
lash. But at the voice and the uplifted arm 
the horse knew his master, and staid himself, 
with quivering flanks and obstinate head, till 
Reed had thrown himself in with his load and 
seized the reins, when he flew forward at a speed 
Mr. Symonds had not dared ask of him. They 
stopped at Mrs. Gisborne’s door. Reed tossed 
down the reins over the dasher and sprung out, 
heedless of who followed, and entered the open 
door. Mr. Symonds played the courteous gal- 
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lant again, and then, filled, it must be eunth ssed, | 
with curiosity, covered the horse with the blank- | 
ets and stepped in after Kate. 

The great buffalo over-coat was thrown upon 
the floor; Mrs. Gisborne was kneeling on one 
side, Reed upon the other, between them, half 
undressed and white as a piece of alabastrine 
sculpture, lay a little dead girl. 

Kate looked from one to another, as if some 
terrible dream suddenly oppressed her, and in- 
stead of the genial warmth and welcome she had 
expected, an arrow of chill pierced her heart. 
She drew back as if her foot had faltered on the 
brink of her own grave. 

**Tt’s no use, Reed,” 
**There’s no life here. 


| 
| 


said Mrs. Gisborne. 
There hasn't been any 
this two hours. ‘The very blood is frozen in her | 
veins. She's a clod of ice. A poor little clod 
of the valley. The valley of the shadow of death. 
Oh, poor thing! poor thing! what if it had been | 
my Kate?” And the mother took little Nora in | 
her arms, rocking to and fro upon the floor. 

‘Where did you find her?” asked Mr. Sy- 
monds, then, very much constrained by such a 
scene and fidgeting to be gone, yet scarcely know- 
ing how to retire. 

Reed wheeled upon him and faced the man. 

“T found her,” said he, with a pealing voice, 
‘tin the shanty behind the grain store on the 
wharf, whose owner had removed the doors and 
windows. I heard a child crying as I went home 
from duty to which I had been summoned, saw 
something odd about the place, went in, and 
found the villain’s work. When he confronts 
this little soul,” said the indignant Reed, ‘if | 
there’s any justice in things, he’ll find a place 
not where he can freeze, but where he'll burn! | 
To-day though, Mrs. Gisborne,” continued he, 
turning to her with an air of the most supreme | 
and superb contempt for his subject, ‘‘he was | 
probably kicked down stairs for his pains, if | 
blood and glass at the foot of the stairs can tell | 
any story. And that is why he wears his face 
harlequined with court-plaster at this moment!” 

Kate looked up in sudden astonishment. Mr. 
Symonds, in the war-paint of his gashes and their | 
plasters, slunk away. 

“Oh hush! hush!” she dryly sobbed, putting 
out her trembling hands. “ ‘Thave been sitting |! 
beside a murderer all this night!” 

As Kate’s lip closed Mr. Symonds was sure | 
of his fate. He darted upon Reed a look as full | 
of venom as an aspic’s; but Reed in a transport | 
of rage shook his fist in his face, and then seiz- | 
ing him by the shoulder shoved him through | 
the door. The tee, left untied, had trotted | 
off to his stable. ‘‘ Taste what you gave!” cried | 
Reed, and shot “~ bolt. 

Mrs. Gisborne took the piteous pallid image | 
away then to dress it for its supreme repose, while | 
Kate hastened to bring down the garments of | 
her own childhood that had been long since put | 
away unsoiled. It was soon done, though rev- 
erently, for the little temple, though deserted by 
its deity, was still sacred. Then Mrs. Gisbor ne | 
went and brought Reed back with her, what | 
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time Kate lichted a little tiper ¢ at her head, as 
the child would have liked to have it. 

All the room was dark save that one spot of 
light, and it fell upon the child’s patient face 
on the little hands crossed over the breast, an 
made the forehead shine out of the surroundin- 
gloom like the star she had seen that night j) 
heaven. Reed went gently to Kate’s side, and 
gently after a moment his hand stole over hers. 
The gate of the great eternities was open befor: 
them as they stood, so that they seemed to see 
the spirit of little Nora fleeing through it; and 
there in the presence of such immutable witness 
as the open gate allowed, as if their hearts at last 
were bare to each other as to God, Reed’s seek- 


| ing eyes asked a silent question, and Kate’s re. 


turned a silent answer. 


It was an April afternoon some four months 
after this. The ice had left the river, the snow 
had melted from the hills, the sod on little No- 
ra’s grave was green with warm velvet verdure 


| and sprinkled with sunbeams, the soft wind ey- 


ery where crept heavy with fragrance. 

A coach which Mrs. Gisborne had tearfully de- 
clined to enter, renewing her protestations long 
after its departure, had come and borne Aunt 
Nancy away in festive attire. Kate had loitered 
down the back stairs and walked off, at last, blush- 
ing under her silver-gray veil, and arm in arm 
with Reed Dunroy—Reed Dunroy, who was look- 
ing far finer than working days allow, and was 
wearing a white rose in his button-hole. Mrs. 
Gisborne meanwhile knit and rocked herself 
with fury, It seemed a long afternoon to her, 
choking down her happy bubble of excitement 
under the phlegmatic demeanor that she aspired 
| to wear unbroken, but was in reality only the 
| lapse of half an hour before Aunt Nancy's char- 
iot whirled up to the door again, and that lady 
blnstered in, full of how it went off. ; 

Mrs. Gisborne was cutting cake into square 
pieces of nightmare then. She left off a min- 


| ute while Aunt Nancy went to lay aside her 


bonnet, and Kate stole in, just as she went out, 
shy and scared and “blushing, and laid a little 
hand beside her mother’s on the table, and si- 
| lently suffered her to see how its ring glittered 
| fresh from the priest's blessing. Somebody com- 
ing behind her then, raised the hand and kissed 
the ring. Mrs. Gisborne surveyed them both 
herself with mild satisfaction, but discreetly at 
that point deposited a generous piece of her bar- 
barous dainty in the little greedy palm of John- 
ny Considine, long since promoted to the rank 
of Reed Dunroy’s equerry, and now standing be- 
side her, very busy with a pair of eager eyes. 

‘* Wedding-cake is so much nicer than dough- 
nuts!” said she, with merry meaning in he: 
mother’s malice. ‘‘Ah, Kate! I’m older than 
you. I never set out but I carried a thing 
through. Yes, yes,” said she, finding it impos- 
sible to repress one little crow of triumph, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gisborne’s had her way, and now Mrs. Dunroy 
| shall have hers the rest of her life. Reed said 
you would come home with him that night!” 
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OCTOBER. 

HE swollen grapes upon the vine 
Seem bursting with their purple wine, 

And underneath the scattered leaves remind me of the year’s decline. 














A languor fills these Autumn days, 
And mellower shine the sun's soft rays; 
Beside the stream the golden reed with listless motion idly sways. 








Her silver threads the spider weaves; 
Ungarnered stand the yellow sheaves ; 
And burn like tongues of lurid flame the glowing maple’s crimson leaves. 






Like ships becalmed the white clouds lie 
Along the dim horizon sky, 
And flocks of birds that southward roam on restless wing go sailing by. 






Down looking from this wooded steep 
I see the sinuous river creep : 
Past sheltered farms; and far away, cloaked with pale mist, the mountains sleep 












How different seems this painted scene, 
Decked like a gorgeous Indian queen, 
Than when I viewed it last clothed in the Summer's shining robe of green 








Then had the flags of war not flown, 
The charging trumpets had not blown, 






Nor out of smiling Peace had then the jarring crash of battle grown. 






The winds that kissed the bearded grain 
Passed not o’er mangled heaps of slain; 
How strangely like the hue of blood is yon bright blossom’s crimson stain ! 











The clouds which then from heaven looked down 
Saw not the close beleaguered town— 
Saw not upon the circling heights the grimy-throated cannon frown. 







Nor heard from battle-plains arise, 
Uplifted to the shuddering skies, 
The ringing shout, the feeble moans, the piercing, anguish-laden cries. 








Three times have burned the maple leaves, 
Thrice have we bound the ripened sheaves, 
And still the blood-red tide of war with restless surging motion heaves. 












With even steps come round the years 
Despite our smiles or bitter tears ; 
With Spring the purple violet blows; the yellow leaf with Fall appears. 












Our yearning hearts await the day 
That yet shall shine with purest ray, 
When from our stricken land this troublous cloud of war shall pass away. 











° 
Then shall this night of sorrow cease, 


And into broadest noon increase, 
And guilt and cruel wrong shall fade, and Freedom dawn with lasting Peace. 
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HARBOR OF MARBLEHEAD. 


SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


XI.—PRIVATEERING. 


LLUSION has been made occasionally to 
privateering, or legalized piracy, as prac- 

ticed by the belligerents during the war we are 
considering. A full history of that important 
branch of the United States naval service during 
that war would occupy two ponderous volumes. 
I propose to give a general outline of the most 
prominent events of that service in a single chap- 
ter. Privateering was sanctioned at that time 


by the laws of nations and the general senti- 





ment of mankind; and considerations of expe- 
diency recommended that system of war for a 
nation like the United States, having but a feeble 
navy, when contending with a nation like that 
of Great Britain, having not only a powerful | 


| 


navy but a widely-extended commercial marine. | 
Yet there were many persons eminent in public | 
affairs whose consciences could not sanction a | 
system which would seem to place the patriotic 
American seaman on a level with the maraud- | 
ing buccaneer. The pen (and the prestige of 
the name) of Thomas Jefferson was employed in 
the task of reconciling the people to a measure 
which, it was perceived, would add immense pow- 
er to the force of the United States Govern- | 
ment. 

Jefferson argued with his usual vigor and ef- 
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fect. ‘* What is war?” he asked. ‘‘It is sim 
ply a contest between nations of trying which 
can do the most harm,” he answered. Again he 
asked and answered—“ Who carries on the war? 
Armies are formed and navies manned by indi- 
viduals. What produces peace? The distress 
of individuals. What difference to the sufferer 
is it that his property is taken by a national or 
a private armed vessel? Did our merchants, 
who have lost nine hundred and seventeen vyes- 
sels by British captures, feel any gratification 
that most of them were taken by their Majesty's 
men-of-war? Were the spoils less rigidly ex- 
acted by a seventy-four gun ship than by a pri- 
vateer of four guns, and were not all equally 
doomed? In the United States every possible 
encouragement should be given to privateering 
in time of war with a commercial nation. We 
have tens of thousands of seamen that without 
it would be destitute of the means of support, 


| and useless to their country. Our national ships 


are too few in number to give employment to 
one-twentieth part of them, or retaliate the acts 
of the enemy. By receiving private armed ves- 


| sels the whole naval force of the nation is truly 


brought to bear on the foe; and while the con- 
test lasts, that it may have a speedy termina- 


| tion, let every individual contribute his mite in 


the best way he can to distress and harass the 
enemy, and compel him to peace.” 
—So argued and wrote Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of the Dem- 
ocratic party then administering 
the national government, about a 
fortnight after the declaration of 
war against Great Britain. Con- 
gress had already, in the act de- 
claring war, sanctioned the busi- 
ness of privateering by authoriz- 
ing the President to issue to pri- 
vate armed vessels of the United 
States commissions, or letters of 
marque and general reprisals, in 
such a form as he should think 
proper. The Presideht was not 
tardy in issuing such commissions 
and letters; and Congress from 
time to time legislated in favor 
of privateers. Very soon swift- 








Set 
sailing brigs and schooners were fitted out in 
New England ports, and with those of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, went out 
on the high seas in search of plunder, first along 
the coasts of the United States and among the 
West India Islands, and afterward in European 
waters. Before the middle of autumn New York 
and Baltimore alone had sent out forty-two priva- 
teers, many letters of marque, and quite a large 
number of armed pilot-boats. The former usu- 
ally carried from six to ten guns and forty or 
fifty men each besides officers, all armed with 
muskets, cutlasses, and boarding-pikes. The 
pilot-boats usually carried a single long gun, 
mounted on a swivel in the centre, and this was 
called ‘Long Tom.” They also carried about 
fifty men each. These vessels were all commis- 
sioned to *‘burn, sink, and destroy” the proper- 
ty of the enemy wherever it might be found, ei- 
ther on the high seas or in British ports. ‘The 
apprehensions of the better informed classes of 
England, that Great Britain had more to lose 
than gain by a war with the United States, were 
soon realized, and the disappointment and cha- 
grin of the Ministry could not be concealed. 
Salem in Massachusetts, which became fa- 
mous for the privateers during the war, seems 
to be entitled to the credit of having received 
the first prize captured by a private armed ves- 
sel of the United States after the declaration of 
war. This occurred on the 10th of July, “or 
about three weeks after that declaration, when 
thearmed schooner Fame, Captain Webb, brought 
into that port a captured British timber-ship of 
three hundred tons burden, and another of two 
hundred tons loaded with tar. On the same 
day the privateer Dash of Baltimore, Captain 


Conway, bound on a cruise, entered Hampton | 
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Roads and there captured the British Govern- 
ment schooner Whitney, Lieutenant Maycy, who 
was bearing dispatches from London to Wash- 
ington. ° 

On the 14th of July a stanch privateer of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, named the Madison, 
fell in with a British transport ship from Hali- 
fax bound to St. John’s. She had been under 
convoy of the Jndian, a British sloop of war, 
which had just given chase to the lly and Dol- 
phn, two American privateers. The Madison 
pounced on and captured the transport, which, 
with the cargo, was valued at $50,000. She 
was sent into Gloucester. On the following 
day the Jndian, after chasing the Pol/y for some 
time, manned her launch and several boats, and 
sent them to capture the fugitive. The Pol/y 
resisted so gallantly that she caused the launch 
to strike her colors. By this time the Jndian 
was almost within gunshot, when the J’o//y took 
to her sweeps and escaped. The Madison soon 
afterward captured a British ship with twelve 
guns, name not given, and the brig Liza of six 
guns. 

On the 18th of July the letter-of-marque schoon- 
er Fu/con, of Baltimore, armed with four guns 
and sixteen men, fought the British cutter Hero, 
five guns and fifty-five men, on the coast of 
Fraace, for two hours and a half, and drove her 
off. On the following day the Falcon was at- 
tacked by a British privateer of six guns and 
forty men. She resisted for an hour and a half, 
when, her captain being killed and several of 
her crew wounded, she struck her colors and 
was taken into a Guernsey port. The first prize 
that arrived at Baltimore was a British schoon- 
er laden with a cargo of sugar valued at $8000. 
She was captured by the Do/phin. This was on 

the 26th of July. A little more than a 
month had elapsed since the declaration 
of war, yet within that time such displays 
of American valor had been made on the 
sea that the British began to feel some re- 
spect for their new foe on that element. 
During the month of July more than fifty 
vessels were taken from the British by 
American privateers, and brought into the 
harbors of the United States. 

Toward the middle of July seven priva- 
teers sailed from Baltimore on a cruise. 
One of them was the swift clipper-built 
schooner Rossie, fourteen guns and one 
hundred and twenty men, commanded by 
the veteran Commodore Barney. His 
manuscript Journal of that and a second 
cruise lies before me, and bears evidence 
that it was one of the most exciting voy- 
ages on record. He sailed from Balti- 
more on the 12th of July (1812), left Cape 
Henry on the 15th, and cruised along the 
eastern coast of the United States for for- 
ty-five days without entering port. He was 
almost daily capturing English vessels, 
chasing and being chased, and informing 
all American vessels that fell in his way 
of the beginning of war. 
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Nine days after he left Baltimore, July 22, 
Barney fell in with the brig Nymph, of Newbury- 
port, and seized her for violating the non-im- 
portation act. On the following day the Rossie 
was chased by a British frigate, which hurled 
twenty-five shots after her, but without effect. 
The Rossie outsailed the frigate and escaped. Six 


days afterward, July 30, she was chased by an- | 


other frigate, and again outsailed the pursuer. 
On the following day Barney took and burned 
the ship Princess Royal, and the day following 
took and manned the ship Aitty. 


On the 2d of August Barney took and burned | 


the brigs Fame and Devonshire and schooner 
Squid; and on the same day he captured the 
brig Two Brothers, put on board of her sixty of 
his prisoners, and ordered her as a cartel to St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, to effect an exchange 
for as many American prisoners. Barney sent 
his compliments to Admiral Sawyer, the British 
commander on the Halifax station, desired him 
to treat the prisoners well, and assured him very 
cooily that he would soon send him another 
ship-load of captives for exchange. On the 
next day he took and sunk the brig Henry and 
schooners Race-Horse and Halifax, captured and 
manned the brig Wi//iam, and added forty pris- 
oners to the number on board the 7wo Brothers. 


On the 9th of August he captured the ship Jenny | 
of twelve guns after a brief action, and on the | 
following day he seized the Rebecca of Saco from | 


London for a breach of the non-importation 
law. On the 28th he seized the Euphrates, of 
New Bedford, for the same reason, and on the 


30th of August he ran into Narraganset Bay 


and anchored off Newport. During his cruise 
of forty-five days he seized and captured four- 
teen vessels, nine of which he destroyed. Their 
aggregate capacity amounted to two thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen tons, and they were 
manned by one hundred and sixty-six men. 
The estimated value of his prizes was $1,289,000. 

Barney remained in Newport until the 7th of 
September, when the Rossie started on another 
cruise. On the 9th she was chased by British 
ships of war, but by superior speed she soon left 
them out of sight. On the 12th she was chased 
by an English frigate for six hours, when she 
too was left so far behind that she gave up the 
pursuit. Four days afterward she fell in with 
and captured the British armed packet Princess 
Amelia. They had a severe engagement for 
almost an hour at pistol-shot distance most of the 
time. Mr. Long, Barney’s first-lieutenant, was 
severely wounded, and six of the crew injured 
but not so badly. The Princess Amelia lost her 
captain, sailing-master, and one seaman killed, 
and the master’s mate and six seamen were 
wounded. The Rossie suffered in her rigging 
and sails but not in her hull, while the Princess 
Amelia was terribly cut up in all. 

Barney had just secured his prize when he fell 
in, on the same day, with three ships and an 
armed brig. From the latter the Rosse received 
an eighteen-pound shot through her quarter, 
which wounded a man and lodged in the pump. 


| She dogged the three vessels for four days in 
| hopes of seeing them separate, thus affording her 

an opportunity to pounce on one ofthem. They 

kept together, and Barney gave up the game. 
| On the 23d he spoke the privateer Globe, Captain 
| Murphy, of Baltimore, and the two went in 
search of the three ships, but could not find 
them. On the 8th day of October, while they 
were sailing together, they captured the British 
schooner Jubilee and sent her into port. On the 
22d Barney seized the ship Merrimac for a vio- 
lation of law. She was laden with a valuable 
cargo. On the 10th of November he returned 
to Baltimore. The result of his two cruises in 
the Rossie was 3698 tons of shipping, valued at 
$1,500,000, and two hundred and seventeen 
| prisoners. 

The Dolphin, of Baltimore, Captain Stafford, 
was a successful privateer. She carried twelve 
guns and one hundred men. The first prize 
sent into Baltimore after the declaration of war 
was hers; and other ports received her captures. 
She entered Salem, Massachusetts, on the 23 
of July, after a cruise of twenty days, during 
which time she had taken six vessels without re- 

| ceiving the least injury. She was repeatedly 
chased by British cruisers, but always outsailed 
| them. 
Captain Stafford was remarkable for kindness 
of manner toward his prisoners. Such was its 
poWer that, on several occasions when he was 
compelled to use sweeps to escape from the 
English men-of-war, they volunteered to man 
| them. 
The privateer Globe, of Baltimore, Captain 
Murphy, carrying eight guns and about eighty 
men, went to sea on the 24th of July in com- 
pany with the letter-of-marque Cora. On the 
3lst of, that month she chased a vessel about 
three hours, when she was within gunshot, and 
commenced firing. The fugitives hoisted Brit- 
ish colors, and returned the fire from her stern 
chasers, consisting of two 9-pounders. The Globe 
could only bring a long 9 midships to bear dur- 
ing an action of about forty minutes, for it was 
blowing very fresh and the enemy crowded all 
sail. The Géobe finally gained on her, and 
commenced firing broadsides. Her antagonist 
returned broadside for broadside, until the G/obe, 
| getting within musket-shot distance, fired dead- 
| ly volleys of bullets. After a brisk engagement 
of an hour and a half at close quarters the Brit- 
| ish vessel struck her colors. She proved to be 
| the English letter of marque, Boyd, from New 
' Providence for Liverpool, mounting two guns. 

No person was injured in either ship. The 

Boyds boats were destroyed, and she suffered 
| much in hull and rigging. The Globe suffered 
| in sails and rigging, but was able, after sending 
| her prize to Philadelphia, to proceed on her 
| cruise. On the 14th of August she captured a 
| British schooner of four guns laden with ma- 
| hogany; and a few days afterward she arrived 

at Hampton Roads, accompanied by a large 

British ship carrying twenty-two guns, richly 
| laden and bound for Glasgow, which she cap- 
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tured not far from the Rennades, Having se- 
cured her prize in port the G/ode started imme- 
diately on another cruise. 

The Highflyer, Captain Gavit, of Baltimore, 
was another successful cruiser on private account. 
She was armed with eight guns and manned by 
one hundred men. She left Baltimore early in 
July, and on the 26th captured the British 
schooner Harriet, in ballast, but with #8000 in 
specie on board. On the 19th of August, while 
in the Gulf of Mexico, Captain Gavit discovered 
the Jamaica fleet of merchantmen and gave 
chase. He soon perceived that they vere con- 
voyed by a British frigate. That vessel gave 
chase to the Highflyer. The latter outsailed 
her, and on the 21st pounced upon the Diana, 
one of the fleet, and captured her. She was of 
three hundred and fifty tons burden, and loaded 
with a valuable cargo of rum, sugar, coffee, etc. 
Gavit took out her crew and sent her r as a prize 
to the United States. 

On the following day the Highflyer fell in 
with and engaged two other British vessels at 
half gunshot distance, giving them about sixty 
shot. The breeze was too stiff to allow safety 
in boarding them, and so he hauled off and left 
them. These were the Jamaica of Liverpool, 
and Mary Ann of London, the former carrying — 
guns and twenty-one men, and the latter twelve 
guns and eighteen men. On the 23d the High- 
Jlyer fell upon these vessels again, the wind hav- 
ing moderated. Her people, after a severe can- 
nonading and musket-firing from both sides, 
The 


boarded the Jamaica and captured her. 
Mary Ann struck her colors at the same time. 
During the action Captain Gavit was shot 
through the right arm by a musket-ball, and 
one of his seamen was wounded in the cheek. | 
These were the only casualties, excepting the 
damage (which was considerable) done to sails 


and rigging of the Highflyer. Her antagonists 
were severely bruised, and severa! of the seamen 
were wounded, Both ships were richly laden 
with the products of the West Indies. 

On the Ist of August the privateer Yankee, 
carrying ten guns, while cruising along the coast 


of Nova Scotia, fell in with the letter-of-marque | 


Royal Bounty, also carrying ten guns. She was 
a fine vessel of six hundred and fifty-eight tons, 
and manned by twenty-five men. The Yankee 
had the advantage of the wind, and bearing down 
upon the weather-quarter of the Royal Bounty, 


| der of all the papers. 


| ship Planter, 20 guns and 15 men. 


| United States. 
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went through her rigging and sails 
her hull and spars. 

The schooner Shadow, Captain Taylor, of Phil- 
adelphia, had a severe encounter with the Brit- 
ish letter-of-marque May, Captain Affleck, from 
Liverpool bound to St. Lucia, carrying fourteen 
guns and fifty men. At noon, on the 4th of 
August, the Shadow discovered the May and 
gave chase. It continued until almost sunset, 
when an action was fought. At six o'clock, 
when the vessels were within gunshot of each 
other, the May commenced firing from her stern 
guns. The action was commenced at seven, 
and at half past seven the May hoisted a light 
in her mizzen rigging. The Shadow then hailed 
her, and Captain Taylor ordered her to send hex 
papers on board of his vessel that he might ex- 
amine them. This was only partially complied 
with. Taylor instantly sent a boat's crew to 
the May with a demand for the instant surren- 
The British captain re- 
fused. He sent a note to this effect to Captain 
Taylor, stated the character and force of his 
vessel, and informed him that a change of min- 
istry had taken place in England, and that the 
Orders in Council had been rescinded. Again 
Captain Taylor demanded Afileck’s papers, and 
again they were refused. At half past eight 
o'clock the action was renewed. The night was 
squally and dark. The vessels kept near each 
other, occasionally exchanging shots, and in the 
morning early they commenced a severe fight. 
Captain Taylor was shot through the head and 
instantly killed; and the Shadow was so much 


, or r lodged in 


| damaged that she withdrew, and by superior 


sailing escaped and returned to Philadelphia. 
On the 3d of August the schooner A tas, Cap- 
tain David Maffit, attacked two British armed 
ships at the same time. After an engagement 
of about an hour the smaller vessel of the foe 
surrendered, and the fire of the At/as was whol- 
ly directed upon the larger one. Suddenly the 
smaller one, notwithstanding her colors were 


down, again opened fire; but the Atlas soon 


silenced her, and in less than one hour and a 
half from the time of attack both vessels were 
captured. They proved to be the ship Pursuit, 
16 guns, and a complement of 35 men, and the 
They were 
both stored with valuable cargoes from Surinam, 
and bound to London. They were sent to the 
The Atlas was badly damaged 


gave her a division broadside, which made her | in the contest. 


quake in every fibre. Making a quick move- | 


ment she gave her an entire broadside, which 
was returned with spirit. 
The marines of the Yankee were mostly sharp- | 


At about this time the privateer John, Cap- 
tain Benjamin Crowninshield, of Salem, return- 
ed to that port after a cruise of three weeks, 
during which time she made eleven captures, 


shooters, and the execution was terribly galling. | some of which were sent into Marblehead, All 
At the same time the ship was well managed, | along the coasts of the United States and the 
and her great guns were making havoc with her | West Indies the American privateers were now 
enemy’s sails and rigging. The Bounty’s helms- exceedingly active. None were more so than 
man was killed, and she became so unmanage- the Paul Jones, Captain Hazard, of New York. 
able that, after fighting an hour, she was com-| Within a very short space of time she captured 
pelled tosurrender.* She was terribly wounded ; | fourteen vessels near the island of Porto Rico, 
all her boats were stove; and no less than one | some of them of considerable value; and she 
hundred and fifty round shot, of various kinds, | obtained a crowning glory by the capture, early 
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in August, of the British ship Hansa, 14 guns 
and 20 men, sailing from Gibraltar for Havana, 
with wines and dry-goods valued at $200,000. 
This was accomplished after a contest of half 
an hour. 

One of the boldest of the privateersmer. was 
Captain Thomas Boyle, of Baltimore, who sail- 
ed the Comet, of 14 guns and 120 men. One 
of his earliest exploits in the Comet was the cap- 


ture, in August, 1812, of the British ship Hope- | 


well, carrying 14 guns and 25 men. She was 
bound from Surinam for London with a cargo 
valued, with the ship, at $150,000. The two 
vessels had an obstinate combat, but the Comet 
was the victor. 
more. Of the Comet and her Captain we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

Another active and successful Baltimore pri- 
vateer was the Nonsuch, Captain Lesely, armed 
with 12 guns and carrying about 100 men. She 
was one of the famous ‘‘ Baltimore clippers.” 
On the 27th of September, when cruising near 
the island of Martinique, she fell in with a Brit- 
ish ship mounting 16 guns, with about 200 troops 


on board, and a schooner mounting six 4-pound- | 


ers, and manned with a crew of about 50 or 60 
men. The Nonsuch ran in between the two ves- 
sels, within pistol-shot of each, and commenced 
a hot contest, which lasted three hours and twen- 
ty minutes. It was a fierce fight. 
of the Nonsuch (carronades) became much heat- 
ed by continual firing. . Their bolts and breach- 
ings were carried away, and they were all dis- 
mounted. Captain Lesely now determined to 
board his antagonists, but the damage done to 
the rigging of the Nonsuch so disabled her that 
he was not able to bring her alongside for the 
purpose. In consequence of this disability the 
two vessels escaped, but not without severe pun- 
ishment. The larger ship was much damaged 
in hull and rigging, and lost 23 of her men kill- 
ed and wounded. The schooner was also much 
damaged. The performance of the Nonsuch was 
called by the journals of the day, “gallant but 
unprofitable conduct.” The British spoke of 
the attack upon them as “ exceedingly brave.” 
Several persons of distinction on these ships were 
injured. 

The privateer Saratoga, of New York, Cap- 
tain Riker, armed with 18 guns and 140 men, 
was a successful cruiser. In the autumn of 
1812 she captured the ship Quebec, 16 guns, 
from Jamaica, with a cargo valued at $300,000. 
In December following she had a desperate fight 
off La Guayra, Venezuela. It was on the 10th 
of that month, and she was then in command 
of Captain Charles W. Wooster. She entered 
the port of La Guayra on the 9th, but was 
warned off, the authorities being neutral. Go- 


ing out of the bay, she captured a vessel with | 


goods worth $20,000; and at nine in the morn- 
ing on the following day, after the clearing up 
of the fog, she fell in with the brig Rachel, from 
Greenock, Scotland, which mounted 12 guns 
and carried 60 men. They were in sight of the 
town, and almost the entire population, from 


The prize was sent to Balti- | 


The guns | 


| the beggar to the commander, turned out to see 
the conflict from the house-tops. ‘The combat 
| was quick and furious. It resulted in victory 
| for the Saratoga, whose loss was only one man 
slightly wounded. ‘The Rachel suffered much. 
The second mate was the only officer alive after 
| the action. 
Such is a brief record of some of the most 
| prominent events in the history of American 
| privateering from the declaration of war in June, 
1812, until the close of the year. The record 
is of a small portion of the swarm of private 
armed vessels which were out at the beginning 
of 1813. These were harassing British com- 
merce in all directions, and affording powerful 
and timely aid to the little navy of the Republic. 
| The business was recognized as legitimate, use- 
ful, and practically patriotic. Merchants and 
other citizens of the highest respectability en- 
gaged in it, and Congress passed laws to encour- 
age it by the allowance of liberal privileges, 
making provision for pensions for those engaged 
in the service, and for the families of those who 
might be lost on private armed vessels, etc. 
The history of American privateering in 1813 
opens with a letter from Captain Shaler, of the 
private schooner Governor Tompkins, which was 
armed with fourteen carronades and one Long 
Tom, and manned by about a hundred and for- 
ty men. She was built in New York, and was 
first commanded by Captain Skinner. Shaler 
wrote on the Ist of January that on the 25th of 
December he ciased three British vessels, which 
appeared to be two ships and a brig. The larger 
he took to be a transport and ran down to attack 
her, when he found himself within a quarter of a 
| mile of a large frigate which had been complete- 
ly masked. He boldly opened fire upon her and 
received aterrible response. Of course he could 
not sustain a contest with such overwhelming 
odds, so he spread his sails to fly. He was suc- 
cessful. ‘‘ Thanks to her heels,” he said, ‘‘ and 
the exertions of my brave officers and crew, I 
still have the command of her.” He got out all 
of his sweeps, threw overboard all the lumber 
on his deck and about two thousand pounds of 
shot from the after-hold, and at half past five in 
the evening had the pleasure of seeing his pur- 
suers far behind heaving about. The Tompkins 
lost two men killed and six wounded. One of 
the former, a black man named Johnson, ‘‘ ought 
to be registered on the book of fame,” Captain 
Shaler wrote, ‘“‘ and remembered with reverence 
as long as bravery is considered a virtue.” A 
24-pound shot strack him in the hip and took 
away all the lower part of his body. In this 
state the poor brave fellow lay on the deck, and 
several times exclaimed to his shipmates, ‘‘ Fire 
away, boys, neber haul de color down!” The 
other man killed was also colored, and wounded 
in a similar manner. ‘‘Several times,” says 
Shaler, ‘‘he requested to be thrown overboard, 
| saying he was only in the way of others. While 
| America has such sailors shé has little to fear 
| from the tyrants of the occasion.” 
| We have already spoken of the Comet, of Bal- 














timore, and her brave commander Captain Boyle. 
She sailed from that port late in December, 
1812, passed through the British blockading 
sqaadron on a dark night, and went on a cruise 
toward the coast of Brazil. On the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1813, she was off the harbor of Pernam- 
buco, and Boyle was informed by a coaster that 
some British vessels were about to sail from 
that port. The Comet watched until the l4th, 
when, a little past noon, four sails appeared. 
Boyle waited until they were well clear of the 
land and then gave chase. The Comet was a 
swift clipper and soon overhauled them; and at 
seven in the evening, having prepared for action, 
she hoisted her colors, and made for the larger 
of the four ships, which proved to be a Portu- 
guese brig, mounting twenty heavy guns (32- 
pounders), and manned by one hundred and six- 
ty-five men. She was convoying three English 
merchant-ships laden with wheat, and warned 
Captain Boyle not to molest them. ‘To this in- 
junction Boyle replied that his commission au- 
thorized him to capture them if he could, and 
that the Portuguese marine had no right to in- 
terfere. 

All the vessels were now crowding sail with 
a stiffening breeze. The Comet shot past the 
others, summoned the Englishmen to heave to, 
and assured them if they did not he would open 
a broadside upon them. The Portuguese gave 
chase to the Comet. The latter tacked, came 
alongside of the merchantmen at half past eight 
o’clock in the evening and so distributed a heavy 
fire that she wounded all three. 

The Portuguese suffered severely in the con- 
test which followed, for the quick movements of 
the clipper gave her great advantage of position. 
The combat continued until an hour past mid- 
night, when the moon went down and the night 
became dark and squally. In the mean time 
the merchantmen had surrendered, and one of 
them was taken possession of by Boyle. At 
dawn the Portuguese brig, with the other two 
English vessels, fled for Pernambuco, while the 
Comet and her prize, the Bowes, proceeded home- 
ward. She soon afterward captured the Scotch 


ship Adelphia, and outsailed the famous British | 


frigate Surprise that gave chase. 

On the 6th of February the Comet captured 
first the brig A/exis, of Greenock, and soon after- 
ward an armed brig which formed part of a con- 
voy for nine merchantmen from Demerara. At 
the same time another man-of-war called the 
Swaggerer appeared. Boyle was anxious to get 
his prizes off, and he amused the brig until that 
desired end was accomplished. In the mean 
time he added the Dominico, a Liverpool packet, 
to his list of prizes. When they were fairly on 
their way he turned his heels upon the Swag- 
gerer and soon outsailed his pursuer. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon he captured the schooner 
Jane, and before sunset he lost sight of the Swag- 
gerer entirely. 

Soon after this encounter Boyle turned his 
face homeward, and on the way met and fought 
a terrible battle for eight hours with the British 
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ship Hibernia, eight hundred tons, twenty-two 
guns, and a fullcomplement of men. The Comet 
lost three killed and sixteen wounded. The 
Hibernia lost eight killed and thirteen wounded. 
The Comet put into Porto Rico for repairs, and 
the Hibernia into St. Thomas. Both were much 
injured. The Comet arrived at Baltimore on the 
17th of March. 

Boyle was not long on land. His next cruise 
was in the beautiful Chasseur, a privateer brig, 
elegant in model and formidable in men and 
arms. She was the fleetest of all vessels, and 
the story of her cruises is a tale of romance of 
the most exciting kind. She seemed as ubiqui- 
tous as the ‘‘ Phantom Ship.” Sometimes she 
was in the West Indies, then on the coasts of 
Spain, Portugal, and France, and then in the 
Irish and British Channels, spreading the wild- 
est alarm among England’s commercial marine. 
So much was she feared in the West Indies and 
the islands of the Caribbean sea, that the mer- 
chants there implored Admiral Durham to send 
them ‘‘ at least a heavy sloop of war” to protect 
their property. The Admiral immediately sent 
them the frigate Barossa, which the fleet Chas- 
seur delighted to tease. 

The Chasseur captured eighty vessels, of which 
| thirty-two were of equal force with herself, and 
eighteen superior. Many of the prizes were of 
great value. Three of them alone were valued 
at $400,000. She seemed to sweep over the 
seas with impunity, and was as imprudent as she 
was bold. On one oceasion, while in the British 
Channel, Boyle issued a proclamation as a bur- 
lesque on those of Admirals Warren and Coch- 
rane, concerning the blockades of the ports of 
the United States, in which he declared ‘all 
the ports, harbors, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, 
outlets, islands, and sea-coasts of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in a state 
|of vigorous blockade.” He assured the world 
| that he possessed a sufficient force (the Chasseur) 
|to compel obedience. This proclamation he 
caused to be sent in a cartel to London, with a 
request to have it posted up at Lloyd's Coffee 
House. 

We have already noticed some of the earlier 
| operations of the Dolphin, Captain Stafford. 
| On the 25th of January, 1813, she fell in with 

a large ship and brig off Cape St. Vincent, and, 
as was common with the more daring Ameri- 
can privateers, engaged them both. After a 
severe fight they were captured and sent to the 
United States. They were richly laden, and 
were valuable prizes. The wounded Captain 
Brigham, of the British ship (Hebe, 16), thought 
his capture ‘‘extronary.” He did not expect 

to find a damned Yankee privateer in that part 
of the world; and when assured by Stafford 
that they would appear in the Thames by-and- 
by his eyes dilated with mute wonder. Staf- 
ford’s kind and good nature won Brigham’s 
heart, and, in a card published on his arrival in 
Boston in February, he thanked the command- 
er of the Dolphin and his associates for their at- 
tention, and saying, ‘‘ Should the fortunes of 
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war ever throw the Captain or any of his crew 
into the hands of the British, it is sincerely hoped 
he will meet a similar treatment.” 

We again find the Saratoga, Captain Wool- 
sey, on her destructive errand in February, 1813. 
On the 9th of that month she captured the Lord 
Ne/son of 600 tons, and one of the finest vessels in 
the British merchant service. She was sent into 
New Orleans. At about the same time the 
Saratoga captured the British packet Morgiana, 
eighteen guns. The Saratoga had just been 
chased by a British frigate, and had been com- 
pelled, in order to lighten her to increase her 
speed, to throw overboard twelve of her guns. 
she had only four to attack the Morgiana with. 
Her armory was replenished with several of the 
fine brass pieces of the captured vessel, and the 
prize was sent to Newport with her Captain. The 
kindness of the prize-master was so conspicu- 
ous that the Captain of the Morgiana thanked 
him in the Newport papers. 


On the 15th of February, 1813, the letter of 


marque Lottery, of Baltimore, armed with six 
guns and manned by thirty-five men, had a des- 
perate fight in Chesapeake Bay with nine British 
barges containing two hundred and forty men. 
She fought them an hour and a half, during 
which time it was believed that more of the foe 
were killed than the number of the whole crew of 
the letter of marque. At length Captain South- 
cote, commander of the schooner, was severely 
wounded, and the enemy, in overwhelming num- 
bers, boarded the vessel, hauled down the colors, 
and made her a prize. 

At about this time we find the privateer 
Yankee, whose exploits we have already ob- 
served, entering the harbor of Newport after a 
cruise of one hundred and fifty days, during 
which time she had scoured the whole western 
coast of Africa, taken eight prizes, made one 
hundred and ninety-six prisoners, and secured 
as trophies sixty-two cannon, five hundred mus- 
kets, and property worth about $300,000. 

The merchants of New York fitted out no less 
than twenty-six fast-sailing privateers and let- 
ters of marque within one hundred and twenty 
days after the declaration of war, carrying al- 
most two hundred pieces of artillery, and manned 
by over two thousand seamen. Among the most 
noted of these privateers was the General Arm- 
strong, ® moderate-sized schooner, mounting a 
Long Tom 42-pounder and eighteen carronades. 
Her complement was one hundred and forty men, 
and her first commander was Captain Barnard. 

Early in March, 1813, the General Armstrong 
was in command of Guy R Champlin, and 
cruising off the Surinam River, on the coast of 
South America. Early on the morning of the 
11th she gave chase to the Coquette, a British 
sloop of war, mounting in all twenty-seven 
guns, and manned by one hundred and twenty- 
one men and boys. Between nine and ten 
o'clock the vessels were within gunshot and 
commenced a brisk engagement. Convinced, 
by observation, that his antagonist was a British 
letter of marque, Champlin and his men agreed 
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to board her, and for thi8 purpose they ran the 
Armstrong down upon her. When too late t 
retreat they discovered her to be a much heaviey 
vessel than they imagined. The two vessels 
poured heavy shot into each other, and for al- 
most an hour the fight was fierce and obsti- 
nate, within pistol-shot distance. The Arm- 
strong was severely injured, and her Cap- 
tain received a ball in his shoulder, but con- 
tinued some time on duty after the wound was 
dressed, and from the cabin gave orders until 
his vessel was fairly out of the clutches of th: 
enemy. By the vigorous use of sweeps the 
Armstrong escaped under a heavy fire from the 
For his gallant conduct on this oc- 
easion, and his skill in saving his vessel, the 
stockholders, at a meeting held at Tammany 
Hall on the 14th of April, presented Captain 
Champlin an elegant sword, and voted thanks 
to his companions in the combat. We shall 
meet the Armstrong hereafter. 

The Ned, Captain Dawson, a New York lette: 
of marque, arrived at that port ten days after th: 
sword presentation to Champlin, and brought 
with her the British letter of marque Malvina, of 
Aberdeen, mounting ten guns. The Ned cap- 
tured her after an action of almost an hour. 
Her captain was killed, and in the combat th 
Ned had seven men badly wounded. The Mai- 
vina was laden with wine from the Mediterra- 
nean, and was a valuable prize. 

Another successful privateer, owned in New 
York, was the Scourge, Captain Nicoll. She 
mounted fifteen guns, and sailed from that port 
in April, 1813, for a long cruise in European 
waters, and was frequently in concert with the 
Rattlesnake of Philadelphia, Captain David 
Maffit. The latter commander went into the 
business at the beginning of the war, with the 
Atlas, and continued its pursuit until the close 
of the contest in 1815. The Rattlesnake was 
a fast-sailing brig of fourteen guns. 

Captain Nicoll was often absent from the 
Scourge while on the coast of Norway, because 
he found it more profitable to remain on shore 
and attend to the sale of prizes brought or sent 
in, while his first officer skillfully commanded 
her in cruises. The Scourge made a large num- 
ber of captures on the coast of Norway, and they 
were nearly all sent into Drontheim and disposed 
The aggregate tonnage of prizes there 
and then disposed of, captured by the Scourge 
and Rattlesnake, was about 4500. The trophies 
were sixty guns. On her homeward passage 
from Norway the Scourge made several captures. 
She arrived at Cape Cod in May, 1812, having 
been absent little more than a year. During 
her cruise she had made four hundred and 
twenty prisoners. Her deeds made her name 
an appropriate one, for she scourged British 
commerce most severely. 

The Yankee, already mentioned, left Newport 
on a cruise on the 23d of May, 1813. A month 
afterward, when off the coast of Ireland, she 
captured the British eutter sloop, Har! Camden, 
valued at $10,000. Eight days afterward she 
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captured the brig Elizabeth, valued at 240,000, 
and the brig Watson, laden with cotton, valued 
at 70,000. On the 2d of July she took the brig 
Marine, with a cargo valued at $70,000. All 
of these prizes, worth in the aggregate about 
£200,000, were sent to French ports for adjudi- 


cation and sale. The work was accomplished 
in the space of about six weeks. The Yankee 
returned to Providence, Rhode Island, on the 
19th of August, without having lost a man dur- 
ing the cruise either killed or wounded. 

‘The records of privateering during the sum- 
mer of 1813 present one dark chapter, in the 
deed of a desperate wretch named Johnson, who 
commanded the Jeazer, a little two-gun vessel 
that went out from New York with fifty men. 
When that vessel was captured by one of Ad- 
miral Warren’s fleet, Johnson was released on 
his parole. Soon afterward, without waiting to 
be exchanged, he entered as first lieutenant on 
board another privateer named the Young Teazer. 
In June, 1813, she was closely pursued by an 
English man-of-war. She was likely to be over- 
taken, and Johnson knew that death would be 
his fate should he be caught. Dawson called 
his officers aft in consultation, and while they 
were debating on the subject one of the sailors 
called out to the captain that Lieutenant John- 
son had just gone into the cabin with a blazing 
fire-brand. The next instant the Teazer was 
blown into fragments. Only six of all her peo- 
ple escaped destruction. The captain, Johnson, 
and all the others had perished in a moment. 

Toward mid-summer, 1813, an affair occurred 
off Sandy Hook, New York, which created a great 
sensation. It properly belongs to the history of 
privateering. Commodore Lewis was then in 
command of a flotilla of gun-boats on that sta- 
tion, and the British man-of-war Poictiers, 
74, was cruising in those waters. She had for 
tender the sloop Kagle; and early in July 
Lewis sent out a little fishing-smack named 
Yankee, which he borrowed at Fly Market, it 
New York, to capture this tender by stratagem. 
With a calf, a sheep, and a goose secured on 
deck, and between thirty and forty well-armed 
men below, the smack stood out for sea, with 
only three men on deck in fishermen’s garb, as 
if going to the fishing-banks. The Eagle gave 


chase, overhauled her, and seeing live-stock on | 


board, ordered her to go to the commodore. 
The watch-word ‘* Lawrence!” was given, when 
the armed men rushed to the deck and poured 
a volley of musketry which sent the crew of the 
Eagle below in dismay. Sailing-master Per- 
cival, who commanded the expedition, ordered 
the firing to cease, when one of the Lagle’s com- 
pany came up and struck her colors. The sur- 
prise was so complete that her heavy brass 
howitzer, loaded with canister-shot, remained 
undischarged. Her crew consisted of her com- 
mander, a midshipman, and eleven seamen. 
The two former and a marine were slain. The 
Eagle and prisoners were taken to the city in 
view of thousands of the citizens, who were on 
the Battery celebrating the anniversary of the 
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National Independence. They were received 
with shouts, salvos of artillery, the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and the ringing of bells. 
A month after the capture of the Eagle the 
privateer schoonér Commodore Decatur, Captain 
Diron, of Charleston, South Carolina, carrying 
seven guns and a little over a hundred men, 
had a desperate encounter with the British war- 
schooner Dominica, Lieutenant Barrette, carry- 
ing sixteen guns and eighty-eight men. The 
Wecatur was cruising in the track of the West 
India traders on their return to England, and 
on the morning of the 15th of August gave chase 
to a ship and schooner. At about one o'clock 
in the afternoon they were so near each other 
that the schooner fired a shot at the Decatur. 
The latter was immediately prepared for action, 
not with heavy guns alone, but with implements 
for boarding. Diron intended to run down near 
his adversary, discharge all his guns, great and 
small, and then board her under cover of the 
smoke. ‘This was not immediately accomplish- 
ed; forthe Dominica was on the alert, and ma- 
nceuvred so as to give the Decatur some dam- 
aging broadsides. ‘Twice her crew attempted 
to board her antagonist, but failed, and the con- 
test was kept up with cannon and musketry. 
Finally, at about half past three o'clock, the 
Decatur forced her bowsprit over the stern of 
the Dominica, and her jib-boom penetrated the 
Englishman’s mainsail. In face of a murder- 
ous fire of musketry the DVecatur's men, led by 
First Prize-master Safith and Quarter-master 
Washburn, rushed from her bow along the bow- 
sprit, boarded the efemy, and engaged in a most 
sanguinary fight hand to hand, with swords, pis- 
tols, and small-arms. Both parties fought with 
the greatest courage and determination. The 
decks were covered with the dead and wounded. 
The colors of the Lominica were hauled down 
by the boarders, and she became the Lecatur’s 
prize. The Dominica lost sixty-four killed and 
wounded. Among the former were the captain, 
sailing-master, and purser. The Lecatur lost 
twenty killed and wounded. Diron started with 
his prize for Charleston, and on the following 
day captured the London Trader, bound from 
Surinam to London, with a valuable cargo. She 
reached Charleston in safety with both prizes. 
In the autumn of 1813 Captain George Cogges- 
hall, whose History of the American Privateers 
has been frequently consulted, commanded the 
letter-of-marque schooner David Porter, of New 
York. Late in October she was lying at Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, where the President, Com- 
modore Rodgers, was blockaded. In a thick 
snow-storm, on the 14th of November, and un- 
der the cover of night, the Porter passed the 
blockading squadron and put to sea, She reach- 
| ed Charleston, her destined port, in safety, where 
she was freighted for France with sea-island cot- 
ton, and sailed for ‘‘ Bordeaux or a port in 
France” on the 20th of December. In the Bay 
of Biscay she encountered a terrible and dam- 
aging gale, but weathered it; and on the 20th of 
January entered the port of La Teste. 
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hall sent his vessel home in charge of his first 
officer, and remained in France some time. 
The Porter captured several prizes on her way 
to the United States. 


We have noticed the arrival at Hampton | 


Roads, with a large British ship as a prize, of 
the privateer Globe, of Baltimore, and her de- 
parture on another cruise. She was successful 
in the capture of prizes, but did not meet with 
any fair test of her sailing qualities or the valor 
and skill of her men until November, 1813. On 


the first of that month, while cruising off the | 


coast of Madeira, she fell in and exchanged 
shots with a large armed brig, but considered it 
prudent to keep a respectful distance from her. 
She then proceeded to the offing of Funchal, 
where, on the 2d, she chased two vessels in vain; 
for night came on, dark and squally, and she 
lost sight of them. 

On the 3d the Globe again chased two vessels, 
and at eleven o'clock was so near them that the 
larger of the fugitives opened her stern guns on 
her pursuer. A severe action ensued, when, at 


noon, the crew of the Globe attempted to board | 


her adversary. They failed. Their vessel was 
much damaged, and while in this condition the 
other vessel came up and gave the Globe a ter- 
rible raking fire, which almost disabled her. 
Yet her crew fought on at close-quarters, and at 
half past three o’clock the larger vessel was com- 
pelled to strike her colors. The other was pour- 
ing in broadside after broadside within half pis- 
tol-shot distance. The Globe was reduced to 
an almost sinking condition, yet she managed 
to give her second antagoffist such blows that 
she too struck her colors. She then hauled to 
windward to take possession of the first prize, 
when that vessel hoisted her colors and gave 
the Globe a tremendous broadside. She was 
compelled to haul off for repairs, and the two 
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| vessels, believed to be severely injured, sailed 
| slowly away. They were packet brigs, one 
mounting eighteen and the other sixteen can- 
non, mostly brass. The Globe lost eighteen 
men killed and fifteen wounded in this desper- 
ate encounter. 

During the first eight or nine months of the 
| year 1814, although the American private arm- 
| ed ships were active and successful, there seems 

not to have been any performance by them that 
| deserves the name of a naval action. This mo- 
notony of quiet business was broken in Septem- 
| ber, when the privateer Harpy fell in with the 
| British packet Princess Elizabeth, and captured 
her after a short but sharp conflict. The £/i:- 
abeth was armed with ten guns and manned by 
thirty-eight men. She had on board the Turk- 
ish embassador for England, an aid-de-camp to 
a British general, a lieutenant of 7’ line-of-bat- 
tle ship, and a large number of other passengers. 
Ten casks of wine and some of the cannon were 
transferred to the Harpy. The remainder of 
her armament was thrown overboard, and the 
ship was ransomed for $2000, when she was al- 
lowed to proceed on her voyage. 

The most desperate and famous combat re- 
corded in the history of privateering during th 
war was that maintained by the Genera/ Arm- 
strong, of New York (whose earlier exploits we 
have already noticed), Captain Samuel C. Reid, 
in the harbor of Fayal, one of the Azores Isl- 
ands of that name, belonging to Portugal. It 





occurred on the 26th of September, 1814, while 
she lay there at anchor in a neutral port. She 
was attacked by a large British squadron under 
command of Commodore Lloyd. The attack- 
ing vessels consisted of the flag-ship Plantage- 
net 74, the frigate Rota 44, Captain Somerville, 
and the brig Carnation 18, Captain Bentham, 
each with a full complement of men. The 
Armstrong carried only seven guns and 90 
men, including her officers. 

In flagrant violation of the laws and 
usages of neutrality, Lloyd sent in, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, four large and well 
armed launches, manned by about 40 men 
each. At that time Reid, suspecting dan- 
ger, was working his vessel under the guns 
of the Castle. These and the cannon of 
the privateer opened fire almost simulta- 
neously, and the launches were driven off 
with heavy loss. The first lieutenant of 
the Armstrong was wounded and one man 
was killed. 

Another attack was made at midnight 
with 14 launches and about 500 men. A 
terrible conflict ensued, which lasted 40 
minutes. The enemy was repulsed, with 
a loss of 120 killed and 130 wounded. At 
daybreak a third attack was made, by the 
brig-of-war Carnation. She opened heav- 
ily, but was very soon so cut up by the 
rapid and well-directed shot of the Arm- 
strong that she hastily withdrew. The pri- 
vateer was also much damaged. It was 
evident that she could not maintain an- 
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other assault of equal severity; so Captain Reid, 
who had coolly given orders from his quarter- 
deck during the attack, directed her to be scut- 
tled, to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
enemy. She was then abandoned, when the 
British boarded her and set her on fire. It is 
a curious fact, that while the British lost over 
300 in killed and wounded during ten hours, 
the Americans lost but two killed and seven 
wounded. 

In addition to the glory won by the bravery 
of this resistance to the British squadron, Cap- 
tain Reid and his gallant men deserve the just 
credit of having thereby saved the city of New 
Orleans from capture. This squadron was part 
of the expedition then gathering at Jamaica for 
the purpose of seizing New Orleans, and the 
object of their attack on the Armstrong was to 
capture her and make her a useful auxiliary in 
the work. She so crippled her assailants that 
they did not reach Jamaica until full ten days 
later than the expedition expected to sail from 
there. That expedition waited for Commander 
Lloyd, and, when it finally approached New 
Orleans, General Jackson was approaching to 
make competent arrangements for its defense. 
Had the fleet arrived ten days sooner that city 
would have been an easy prey to the British, 
for it was utterly defenseless until that General 
arrived with his troops. 

The Portuguese Government demanded and 
received from that of England an apology for 
this violation of neutrality; also restitution for 
the destruction of Portuguese property at Fayal 
during the action. That Government also de- 
manded satisfaction and indemnification for the 
destruction of the American vessels in their neu- 
tral port. This England refused, and from that 
day to this the owners of the privateers and their 
heirs have never been able to procure indemni- 
fication for their loss, either from England, or 
Portugal, or from their own Government. 

The defense made by the Armstrong and the 
circumstances of the attack produced a great 
sensation throughout the United States. Cap- 
tain Reid was justly praised as one of the most 
daring of American naval commanders, and he 
received varied honors inabundance. The State 
of New York gave him thanks and a sword, and 
he was every where received with the greatest 
enthusiasm on his return to the United States. 

The New Yorkers sent out a splendid vessel 
of 17 guns and 150 men, called the Prince de 
Neufchatel, in command of Captain Odronaux. 
She was a very fortunate privateer. During a 
single cruise she was chased by no less than 
seventeen armed British vessels, and escaped 
them all; and she brought to the United States 
goods valued at $300,000, with much specie. 
On the 11th of October, 1814, she encountered 
five armed boats from the British frigate Endym- 
ion, off Nantucket. The Nenfchdtel was then 
very light-handed, having, when the fierce bat- 
tle that ensued commenced, only 36 men at 
quarters. Early in the forenoon the engage- 
ment began. The boats were arranged for the 
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assault, one on each side, one on each bow, and 
one under the stern. Within the space of twen- 
ty minutes the assailants cried for quarter. It 
was granted. One of the boats had gone to the 
bottom with 41 of 43 of her crew. The whole 
number of men in the five boats was 111, a 
large portion of whom were killed, wounded, 
or made prisoners. The privateer lost 7 killed 
and 24 wounded. She returned to Boston on 
the 15th of October. The Neufchdtel was after- 
ward captured and sent to England. 

At this time the terror inspired by the doings 
of the American privateers was intense. The 
British began to seriously contemplate the prob- 
abilities of the complete destruction of their com- 
merce. Fear magnified their numbers, powers, 
and exploits. Meetings of merchants were held 
to remonstrate against their depredations. It 
was asserted that one of these ‘‘ sea devils” was 
rarely captured, and that they impudently bid de- 
fiance alike to English privateers and stately 74's. 
Insurance was refused on most vessels, and on 
some the premium was as high.as 33 per cent. 
‘*Thirteen guineas for £100,” said a London 
journal, ‘‘ was paid to insure vessels across the 
Irish Channel! Such a thing never happened, 
we believe, before.” The Board of Admiralty 
and the Prince Regent were petitioned for aid 
in checking these depredations; and the Gov- 
ernment was compelled, because of the state of 
public feeling, to give assurance (which they 
had not power to support) that ample measures 
should be taken for the protection of British 
commerce. 

We have referred to the impudence as well as 
boldness of the American privateers. A small 
one, belonging to Charleston, mounting six car- 
riage-guns anda Long Tom, appropriately named 
Saucy Jack, affords an illustration. She was 
every where, and being clipper-built and skill- 
fully managed, was too fleet for the English 
cruisers. On one occasion, when cruising off 
the west end of St. Domingo, she chased two 
vessels —it was on the 3lst of October, 1814, 
at midnight—and when near enough, at one in 
the morning, she fired upon them. On coming 
up it was ascertained that one of them carried 
16 and the other 18 guns. Nothing daunted by 
this discovery, she boarded one of them at seven 
in the morning, when it was found that she was 
full of men and a war vessel. The boarders fled 
back to the Saucy Jack, and the little privateer 
made haste to get away. The two ships chased 
her, pouring grape and musket-balls upon her, 
but within an hour she was out of reach of even 
their great guns. She lost 8 men killed and 
15 wounded. Her chief antagonist was the 
British bomb-ship Vo/eano, with the transport 
Golden Fleece. One of the lieutenants and two 
of the seamen of the Volcano were killed, and 
two were wounded. 

On Sunday, the Ist of May, the Saucy Jack 
captured the fine English ship Pe/ham, carrying 
ten guns and thirty-eight men. She was bound 

for London from a West India port, and had a 
cargo valued at $80,000. 
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The schooner Kemp, of Baltimore, was a very 
successful privateer. She was commanded by 
Captain Jacobs, a small, active man, who was 
both brave and humane. At the close of No- 
vember, 1814, she sailed on a cruise in the West 
Indies, from Wilmington, North Carolina. 
the Ist of December she chased a squadron of 
eight merchant-ships in the Gulf Stream, under 
convoy of a frigate. The frigate in turn gave 
chase, but the Kemp dodged her in the darkness 
of the ensuing night, and early the next morn- 
ing she again gave chase to the merchantmen. 
At noon the following day she found them drawn 
up in battle-line; and at two o'clock they bore 
down upon the privateer, each giving her some 
shots as they passed. She reserved her fire until 
by a skillful movement she broke through the 
line, and discharged her whole armament into 
the enemy. This produced the greatest confu- 
sion, and within an hour and a half four of the 
eight vessels were the prizes of the Aemp. She 


could have taken the whole, but she had not | 


men enough to man them. The other four pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. The convoy frigate all 
this time was absent, vainly looking for the 
saucy privateer! The prizes, which gave an 


aggregate of forty-six cannon and one hundred 
and thirty-four men, were all sent into Charles- 
It was a profitable cruise of only six 


ton. 
days. 


The Monmouth privateer, of Baltimore, about | 


the same time was dealing destruction to British 
commerce off Newfoundland. She had a des- 
perate encounter with an English transport-ship 
with over three hundred troops on board. Her 
superior speed saved her from capture. 

Another successful Baltimore frigate was the 


Lawrence, of eighteen guns and one hundred and | 


eleven men. During a single cruise, which 
terminated at New York on the 25th of Janu- 
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On | 


ary, 1815, a month before the proclamation of 
peace, she captured thirteen vessels. She took 
one hundred and six prisoners, and the aggre. 
gate amount of tonnage seized by her was over 
three thousand tons. One of the original crew 
of the Lawrence was a colored man named Henry 
Van Meter, whom I met at Bangor, in Maine, 
near the close of 1860, and made the annexed 
sketch of him. He was then ninety-five years 
old. He had been a slave to Governor Nel- 
son, of Virginia, during the Revolution. He was 
afterward owned by another master, and was 
in the army of General Wayne. He was cap- 
tured in a privateer off Lisbon, and was in the 
prison at Dartmoor, in England, when the cap- 
tives were massacred there by the guard. The 
Macdonough, of Rhode Island, had a severe fight 
with a British ship, whose name is not recorded, 
on the 3ist of January, 1815; the action com- 
menced at musket-shot distance at half past 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The tremendous 
musket fire of the enemy caused the people of 
the Macdonough to suspect her of being a troop- 
ship. Such proved to be the case. She had at 
least three hundred soldiers on board besides her 
crew. The Macdonough suffered terribly in sails 
and rigging and loss of men; for her antagonist, 
in addition to the overwhelming numbers of men, 
carried eighteen 9-pounders. She succeeded in 
escaping from the British vessel, and reached 
Savannah on the 7th of March. 
| The war ended early in 1815, but it was some 
time after the proclamation of peace had been 
promulgated before all of the fifty privateers then 
| at sea were apprised of it, and many captures 
| were made after the joyful event occurred. One 
| of the latest arrivals of successful privateers 
was that of the Amelia, of Baltimore, in April, 
1815. She had a full cargo of valuable goods. 
| During her cruise she had captured ten Brit- 
ish vessels. Some she destroyed, oth- 
ers she sent into port, and one she 
gave up as a cartel for her prisoners. 
She carried only six guns and seventy- 
five men. ‘The vessels she captured 
amounted in the aggregate to almost 
two thousand three hundred tons, and 
her prisoners numbered one hundred 
and twelve. Her trophies in arms were 
thirty-two cannon and many muskets. 
She was frequently chased by English 
cruisers, but her fleetness allowed her to 
escape. 

In this outline sketch of American 
privateering during the second war for 
Independence notice has been taken of 
only the most prominent of the vessels 
which actually sustained a conflict of 
arms on the ocean of sufficient import- 
ance to entitle the act to the name of a 
naval engagement. The record shows 
the wonderful boldness and skill of 
American seamen, mostly untaught in 
the art of naval warfare, and the gen- 
eral character of the privateering serv- 
ice. Nothing more has been attempted. 
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The full history of the service, as it lies, much 
of it, unquarried, in the newspapers of the day 
and the manuscript log-books of the command- 
ers, exhibits marvelous action and results. 

After the first six months of the war the bulk 
of naval conflicts was carried on upon the ocean, 
on the part of the Ameritans, by private armed 
vessels, which ‘took, burned, and destroyed” 
about sixteen hundred British merchantmen, of 
all classes, in the space of three years and nine 
months, while the number of American mer- 
chant vessels destroyed during the same period 
did not vary much from jive hundred. The 
American merchant marine was much smaller 
than that of the British ; and owing to embargo 
acts, and apprehensions of war for several months | 
before it was actually declared, a large portion 
of the former was in port when war was declared. 
Many vessels were taken far up navigable rivers 
for security against British cruisers or maraud- 
ing soldiers, while others were dismantled in safe 


laces. } 
The American private armed vessels which 

carried such disasters to British commerce num- 

bered two hundred and fifty. Of these forty-six 

were letters of marque, and the remainder were 

privateers. Of the whole number one hundred 

and eighty-four were sent out from the fonr ports 
of Baltimore, New York, Salem, and Boston 
alone. The aggregate number sent out from 

Philadelphia, Portsmouth (New Hampshire), 

and Charleston was thirty-five. Large fortunes 
were secured by many of the owners, and some 
of them are enjoyed by their descendants at the 
present day. The practice of privateering is 
growing in disfavor more and more every year; 
and the Government of the United States, with 
a Christian spirit and enlightened public policy, 
has been for a long time endeavoring to form a 
league with the other great Powers of the earth 
to repeal the law of nations which sanctions it. 
Divested of all its specious habiliments of neces- 
sity, expediency, and law, it stands revealed in 
all the naked deformity of black Prracy. 


DOBBS’S HORSE. 
BOUT five years ago Theophilus and I pre- 
ti. pared to realize the dream of our married 
life. We purchased a cottage in the country. 
This was nearly the last round of the ladder 
of circumstances which had sprung, in all its 
vast proportions, from a pearly little speck of 
ivory that made more stir in coming into this 
world than the most enormous tusk ever thrust 
by elephant into an Indian jungle. I need not 
add that it was our Philly’s first tooth. 


Philly, christened Theophilus after his fa- | 


ther, stood third on our family record. Being 
the first male item, he was of course invested 
with peculiar interest. Indeed, to our discern- 
ing eyes he at once evinced traits which lifted 
him far above all other babies in the created 
world. And now the dear little fellow was 
teething. 

What wonder that, as Philly, growing paler 
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and weaker every day, kicked and screamed his 
protest against the existing order of things, 
Theophilus became less pompous concerning 
him, and finally bowed his head meekly at 
my announcing one morning at breakfast that 
‘*something must be done at once.” Every 
wedded man, unless his dura mater presents that 
abhorred condition a vacuum, knows very well 
what ‘‘something must be done” means when 
his wife It means penetration. It 
means compliance. It means that all the hints 
lately sown on his unsuspecting mind are ex- 
pected to suddenly burst into full flower. There- 
fore, when Theophilus heard me say that some- 
thing must be done, he at once responded, 

** Well, my dear, I suppose we shall have to 
try country air—the child is certainly failing.” 

The point was gained. My hints had bloom- 
ed. But this was only a bud, and I wanted the 
full-blown flower. So Iremarked—with the air 
of a woman who had other things to think of— 


says it. 


| that he was right; the baby was failing, and, 


as far as my experience went, I thought that a 
country hotel or boarding-house would soon fin- 
ish him. 

‘Then what is to be done?” cried Theoph- 
ilus, thoroughly alarmed, and in a highly re- 
ceptive condition, 

Lifting the lid of the coffee-pot, and peering 
into it with intense interest, I remarked, ab- 
stractedly, that when people wished to go to 
the country, and had objections to boarding, 
they generally hired a cottage or something of 
that kind. 

Now, one need not have gone through Euclid 
or studied Whately to know how this little 
breakfast scene finally resolved itself into a 
tiny country-box, packed with the entire Smith 
family, or, to speak more accurately, with our 
particular branch of it. 

Our country-box was not exactly “the thing,” 
because, to be candid, Theophilus was not, pe- 
cuniarily speaking, in a position to purchase 
just such a place as we desired in addition to 
our city expenses. Still it was a cottage; and 
our imaginations soon festooned its porch with 
coming vines, and rejoiced in the proposed lawn, 
where our little ones should roll ‘‘like tumbled 
fruit.” The advertisement which had originally 
attracted us toward the place had described it 
as being well stocked with trees of every descrip- 
tion. In fact, we purchased it mainly on the 
representations of thissame advertisement. The- 
ophilas had time to pay it only a flying visit aft- 
er business hours, and as, according to the own- 
er, there were no less than ‘‘six other gentle- 
men” eager to pounce upon the prize, we really 
did not dare to deliberate. 

Accordingly, Theoph hired a man-of-all-work, 
and before dispatching him to the scene of ac- 
tion, gave him a list of written orders, foremost 
among which were special instructions concern- 
ing the aforesaid vines and lawn. ‘There was 
to be a fine vegetable patch in the rear, and, 
as far as I could make out from the chart laid 
out by Theoph, the space between lawn and 
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kitchen garden was to be filled with roses, 
honey-suckles, shrubs of all kinds, and showy 
annuals of every hue imaginable. 

‘“*Won’t it be delightful, Theoph, for us to 
sit out under the vines when you come up from 
town in the afternoon—so different from that 
bleak piazza at Stamford; and while the chil- 
dren are rolling and chasing each other about 
the lawn, we can read and talk to our heart’s 
content. Oh, it will be grand!” 

Theoph kissed me, and said in his cheerful 
way that the very prospect made me look bright 
and rosy again. But he shook his head grave- 
ly when he heard Philly’s feeble cry, and asked 
why in the world we couldn't go there at once. 
The gardener’s wife must have the cottage all 
cleaned by this time, he said, and I had nothing 
to do but to pack up and go. 

With the moths already flying about, it was 
trying to a woman with five Brussels carpets 
and all the parlor curtains and furniture on her 
mind—to say nothing of the summer's shopping 
—to hear the grand business of moving into the 
country for a summer spoken of so cavalierly ; 
but I conquered the outraged spirit within, and 
even entered into an amicable consultation with 


Theophilus concerning the amount of furniture | 


to be transferred to our five-room cottage. 


up almost nothing in the furniture line, he 
said. We needed only to fit out a comfortable 
sitting-room—something a little tasteful, you 
know; four or five bedrooms for the family; a 
dining-room of some sort; and—oh yes!—a 
spare room by all means, for he meant to have 
Dobbs up there half the time; and, above aii, 
plenty of kitchen equipments, for if there was 


any thing in the world he did hate it was a half- 


way dinner. 

Striving to look as much like St. Cecilia as 
possible, and yet retain an impressive cast of 
countenance, I ventured to suggest, at this point, 
that there were but four rooms in the house be- | 
sides the kitchen. 

“No!” exclaimed Theophilus, staring inno- | 
cently. 

**T have counted them, my dear,” I replied, 
with concentrated quietness of tone. 

‘*You’ve counted them wrongly then, my 
love.” 

‘*Now, Theoph, do be reasonable. There’s | 
the large sitting-room on the first floor—you cer- 
tainly don’t cali the crockery closet between it 
and the kitchen a room ?” 

‘*No,” said Theophilus meekly, at the same 
time holding up the first finger of his left hand 
to represent the sitting-room. 

“Then on the second floor there’s the small | 
bedroom for Ellen over the hall.” 

Up went another finger. 

** Well, the little room makes two; then | 
there’s the large front one, where the ceiling | 
Was bro—” 

‘By George!” cried Theoph, dropping his | 
patent tally in a twinkling, ‘‘there’s Dobbs!” | 
Alas! Dobbs was indeed crossing the street. | 
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My husband was soon in the hall holding the 
front door wide open. 

‘Hallo! old fellow, how are you?” cried q 
hearty voice. 

** All right, thank you. Walk in, walk in!” 

Then there was a slight shuffling of boots on 
the oil-cloth, and in the next instant I heard the 
parlor blinds thrust violently open. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Dobbs, ‘that js 
something like. Now one can see out. Why 
in the world, Smith, do all you married men 
keep your parlors so dark ?” 

Whatever Theoph’s reply may have been it js 
to this day locked in the bosom of Mr. Dobbs, 
for Philly required strict attention just then, 
The question made a deep impression upon me, 
however; and after that I took care to have the 
parlors rather lighter than formerly. 

Why Mr. Dobbs should have been so fond of 
Mr. Smith, and why Mr. Smith so doted on 
Mr. Dobbs, are questions that I never expect to 
solve while in the flesh. To spiritual ken the 
mystery may be revealed clear as day. So I 
must be patient, and content myself by remark- 
ing that, in all the annals of masculine friend- 
ship, I have never met with so remarkable a case. 

Mr. Dobbs was good enough in his way, but 


;no more like Theoph than I to Hercules. In 
His counsel was invaluable. Better to take 


the first place, he was one of the restless sort, or, 
as he forcibly expressed it, ‘‘ always on the go.” 
He was a superb gymnast too; Theoph never 
moved a muscle unnecessarily, and looked for- 
ward to a heaven of perfect rest. Mr. Dobbs 
was soothing and conciliatory, Theophilus was 
an inveterate tease. Mr. Dobbs had a pecul- 
iar distaste for children; Theoph had doted on 
them since his own toddlehood. Mr. Dobbs was 
never unconquerable; Theoph’s stubbornness 


| when fairly aroused amounted to inspiration. 


Theophilus was extremely fond of music; Mr. 
Dobbs wished that the heavenly maid had died 
young. Dobbs delighted to shock one with his 
moral and social heterodoxy; Theoph was a 


| model of propriety. _Theoph was fastidious, too, 


in his personal habits; Dobbs was careless to a 


| fault. 'Theoph reveled in the choicest litera- 


ture; Mr. Dobbs never read a line if he could 


| avoid it. 


Yet, I repeat, these two men clung to each 


| other with a love marvelous to behold. The 


friendship of Damon and Pythias was as nothing 
compared to it; for the two Syracusans were 
willing only to die for each other; and these 
were willing to live in friendship in spite of dif- 
ferences of opinion and taste. 

Therefore when Theophilus first discovered 


| there would be no spare room for his dear Dobbs, 


he stood transfixed with dismay and a sense of 
desolation. But Dobbs, nothing discouraged, 
assured him it was a matter of no consequence 
at all; he could be stowed away any where—in 
the barn, under a hen-coop, on the kitchen 
dresser for that matter. 

‘* But,” exclaimed my spouse, forgetting pro- 
prieties in his despair, ‘‘th>re isn’t any dresser, 
hang it!” 
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«‘ Well,” rejoined Dobbs, soothingly, ‘*‘ there'll 
be a sofa, or a table, or we'll swing a hammock 
somewhere—never fear, man.” 


We were in our country-box at last, and be- 
fore we were fairly “settled” Philly began to 
show decided signs of improvement. ‘That was 
the main thing, of course. But how shall I de- 
scribe the sense of disappointment with which 
we gradually awoke to the conviction that our 
imaginations had been far more fertile than our 
land. ‘That the vines and flowers which had 
sprang up so profusely there were of exceeding 
slow growth in actual soil? The ‘trees of every 
description” were so young and tender that they 
were visible only from particular points of view. 

sare was our porch in June, and but for a neigh- 

bor’s hint bare it woulé have remained. Our 
gardener’s vine was one of the ‘slow and sure” 
kind, warranted to cover the lattice in five years ; 
whereas Theoph and I were hardly willing to 
wait as many days. 

The hint preved cheering, however; for with 
our new neighbor's assistance we planted morn- 
ing-glory seed on one side of the porch and Ma- 
deira roots on the other; and, I am happy to 
say, Theoph and I did sit under the shadow of 
its vines before the summer was over—that is, 
when the mosquitoes allowed us the privilege. 

As for the velvety lawn—if a wide expanse 
bearing six stones to each blade of grass consti- 
tutes a lawn, we had one with a vengeance. 
The flower-garden also fell short of our antici- 
pations, certainly as far as luxuriance was con- 
cerned. Most of the *‘ showy annuals” were 
like their modest sisters alluded to by Gray: 
they “‘ blushed unseen,” if they ever blushed at 
all, for we never saw any thing but their tomb- 
stones, or rather the labels which, at the time of 
planting, Mike had carefully erected over the 
grave of each particular variety. 

The kitchen-garden was more promising, and 
that was of the most importance, after all. For 
what, as our neighbor, Miss Kimso, observed, 
are so delightful as pure, sweet, country vegeta- 
bles, fresh from ‘‘ your own vines and fig-trees ?” 
This remark must be taken with mental reserva- 
tion, for it was a peculiarity of Miss Kimso never 
on any account to use a quotation correctly, 
though she was overflowing with them at all 
hours and upon all occasions. 

Blithe and agile, apparently nearing her for- 
tieth summer, with light curls falling, ‘in a 
spring-like way,” on either side of a face over 
which Time had tenderly drawn his finger, press- 
ing hardest round the mouth and eyes, she dif- 
fused an electric influence that had light rather 
than life in it. Her short, quick footfall im- 
pressed one with a sense of the instability of 
things generally. If there was strength any 
where it was in her eye, but it was the strength 
of banded sentiments rather than of thought— 
of kindliness rather than of sacrifice. That a 
warm heart was fluttering somewhere in her 
wisp-like little body we soon had ample proof. 
From the evening of our arrival, when she ran 
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over with a kettle of hot tea and a dish of but- 
tered biscuit, saying, by way of apology, that 
she was a stranger, but “were we not all men 
and brothers ?” we felt that we should like her, 
whatever might be her peculiarities. 

After a while we began to feel quite comfort- 
able in our new abode. The servants ceased to 
complain that the place was ‘so dreary-like.” 
As for the children they were in Elysium, and 
reveled and romped from morning till night. 
Here and there a flower bloomed on some solita- 
ry spike, and a faint greenish hue broke out in 
spots over our lawn. The tree, too, was an un- 
failing source of joy and admiration ; and Miss 
Kimso’s cow, with a tinkling bell swinging from 
its neck, served to give a rustic charm to the 
scene. Besides, the birds exerted themselves 
when they found we were not dull-eared coun- 
try-folk, and crickets and katydids gave a pulse 
to the very air we breathed. Theoph had smug- 
gled a great trunkful of books among the bag- 
gage, and was never at a loss—though the chil- 
dren’s muddy shoes and their freckled little noses 
distressed him exceedingly. 

The crowning joy of all, however, was our 
horse and rockaway. Theophilus and I had 
held many a consultation before we decided 
upon this piece, or rather these pieces, of ex- 
travagance. But there was such a snug little 


barn on the premises, and Philly needed the 
rides so much, and—in short, we wished it; and 
when did any one ever cultivate a wish without 
producing a plentiful crop of good reasons in 


its favor? 

I may inform the trusty reader that our rock- 
away was second-hand; as good as new, how- 
ever, or even better, if the represeritations of 
Messrs. Jacobs and Co., carriage-dealers, are 
to be relied upon. The horse was represented 
to be a rare mixture of physical perfection and 
all the cardinal virtues. Certainly a prettier, 
more graceful animal never trod in harness. 
He had such grand ways too; would paw the 
earth with impatient hoof, and curve his neck 
as though he felt the blood of old Bucephalus 
coursing in his veins. The daintiness of his ap- 
petite was charming; and for a while our great 
pastime, whenever he was brought to the door, 
was to pull up spears of grass for him, and put 
lumps of sugar, one by one, into his lordly 
mouth. I used often to lay my cheek against 
his warm neck, and fancy myself Di Vernon, 
until one day Mike startled me with, 

** Have a care, or he'll be steppin’ on yer foot, 
mum! He was near takin’ the toes off meself 
this mornin’ !” 

I sprang back, knocking Julie and Nelly over 
in the act. 

‘*Why, Mike, you don’t mean to say that 
there's any thing vicious about him, do you ?” 

** Well, indade, mum, perraps he’s not afther 
knowin’ that your fate’s any tinderer thin his 
own is,” he answered, adjusting the harness as 
he spoke; ‘‘and the flies has him oneasy like. 
Would ye be wantin’ me to drive, mum, or is 
the gentleman intendin’ to go?” 
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‘*T shall drive,” answered Theophilus, step- 
ping from the porch. 

When we were all in—two on the front seat, 
and two on the back—Mike retreated a few 
steps, and, without raising his eyes, said, 

‘* Would ye be stoppin’ at the village, Sir ?” 

‘*¢ Yes,” replied Theoph, tightening the reins. 
“Why ?” 

‘¢There’s hay a-wantin’, Sir, if ye’d plaze 
spake till them about it down to the bridge.” 

Theoph nodded, and off we started. The 
horse went beautifully, and his driver was in 
high spirits. 

‘* There's a stride for you!” he exclaimed, aft- 
er a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Free as air, isn’t it ?” 

After we had stopped at the village post-office, 
attended to a little marketing, and left an order 
for the hay, Theoph turned the horse’s head 
homeward. 

‘*T say, Em, this is a glorious animal! I 
san sell him in the fall for double his cost. Why 
in the world Jacobs let me have him for a hun- 
dred and fifty I can not conceive!” 

‘*He belonged to Jacobs’s brother, you re- 
member, who was going unexpectedly to Cali- 
fornia,” I said. 

** Yes,” returned Theoph; ‘ but Jacobs was 
probably ignorant of his worth. He said he 
knew nothing at all about horse-flesh. He's 
descended from the famous Black Prince, you 
know.” 

‘¢ Who ?—Jacobs ?” I asked, in astonishment. 

“No; the horse. It strikes me, Emma,” 
continued Theophilus, between his teeth, *‘ you're 
inclined to be rather facetious this morning.” 

“Oh, not at all, darling! goon. I love to 
hear you t&k about the beautiful creature—” 

*¢ Who ?—Jacobs ?” 

Of course I pouted now. Theoph would have 
been quite restored to good-humor by his own 
joke had not the horse’s tail become hopelessly 
entangled in the lines at this moment. 

‘** That rascally Mike has forgotten the fly-net 
again! The fellow is too careless for any thing!” 

‘It is provoking,” I assented, amiably, ‘“ es- 
pecially as I called to him, while he was harness- 
ing the horse, not to forget it.” 

One bright morning in June it occurred to 
me that there could not be the slightest possi- 
ble harm in my taking the nurse and children 
to the village myself. The rockaway was in 
perfect order, and Prince was so gentle that, as 
Jacobs had said, a baby could manage him. 
Besides, Miss Kimso would be delighted to ac- 
company me; she knew all about driving, and 
would attend to the horse while I was in the 
store. 

Accordingly our party was soon ready to 
start. Miss Kimso and I were on the front seat, 
and Ellen the nurse, Philly, and the two little 
girls were compactly stowed away in the rear. 

It was a lovely day, and we enjoyed our ride 
to the utmost. Philly actually crowed with de- 
light; and his sisters, when they ceased com- 
plaining that they were ‘‘so cowded,” laughed 
and sang with glee. 


A pleasant letter from my dear friend Mary 
Cc was handed me at the village post-office - 
our purchases were made; and we were turning 
out of the village when, suddenly, an unu 
sound in that region broke upon us—the sound 
of a brass band in the distance playing that jn- 
spiriting air, “‘The Campbells are coming.” |, 
came from a showy-looking wagon moving slow. 
ly toward us. The effect was really charmi; g 
Nelly cried, ‘‘ Soljers, soljers !” and but for the 
nurse would have fallen from the rockaway in 
herexcitement. I chirruped to Prince, and gay; 
myself up to the pleasure of the moment. 

The notes grew more distinct. Flags were 
waved merrily from the approaching wagon, and 
Master Prince stood stock-still, and pricked up 
his ears. fi 

** Ah!” said Miss Kimso, rolling up her eyes, 
***Music hath charms to 
beast :’ let him listen.” 

Prince did listen, and listening, he concluded 
to accompany the music with a merry dance. 
He pranced, he ambled, he chasséd, and, finally, 
he stood on his hind-legs and bowed to an itn- 
aginary partner before commencing the grand 
galopade. 

Ellen and the children screamed, Miss Kimso 
clutched at the reins, and I, in the flash of 
second, remembered every cross word I had ever 
said to Theophilus. 

In an instant two men had the descendant of 
the Black Prince by the head, and were speak- 
ing soothingly to him. 

‘* Whoa boy! whoa boy !” 

His Royal Highness, after a few more flour- 
ishes and fantastic turns, subsided into a pa- 
thetic tremble. 

‘* Jim,” said one of the men in a low tone, 
‘*there’s one of them blasted circuses a-comin’ ; 
you'd best drive the ladies home. It’s Miss 
Smith, you know, the Yorkers that bonght 
Weeks’s cottage. Couldn’t that young woman 
there on the back seat walk home?” he contia- 
ued, looking toward me and raising his voice. 
‘¢Tt ain’t more’n a mile an’ a ‘alf.” 

‘*Tt’s two,” muttered the other man, raising 
his hat, and scratching his head as he spoke ; 
“it's a good two.” 

Ellen was only too glad to get out. 

‘* An’ will I carry the child, mum?” she asked, 
composing her skirts with one hand while sup- 
porting Philly, professionally, with the other. 

‘*Oh no, he’s too heavy!” cried Miss Kimso, 
jumping nimbly over the back seat. ‘‘ Here, 
hand him to me, the sweet, budding innocent. 
I'll take good care of him.” 

Jim sprang in beside me and drove off cau- 
tiously amidst a shower of ‘‘ Thank you’s” from 
Miss K. and myself. 

Just before we came to a bend in the road 
Master Prince began to prick up his ears again. 
Jim gave me the reins in a twinkling. ‘‘ Good 
land!” he exclaimed, jumping out and seizing 
the animal by the head—‘‘he smells somethin’ 
a-comin’, depend on it!” 

Indeed he did; two great elephants, and a 
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party of horsemen. We could see them distinct- 
ly now. 

‘‘ Keep yer seats, ladies!’ There ain't no dan- 
ger!” panted Jim, as the horse’s head gave his 
arm some pretty vigorous jerks. ‘* There, whoa 
boy! whoa! whoa!” 

‘Strange to say, Prince faced the elephant 
more bravely than he did the music. He twitched 
and trembled all over at first and seemed ready 
to drop with fear; but the man’s voice and touch 
gradually reassured him. 

It was an old elephant and her young one. 
What wonder that a poor little horse should 
quiver and start beside that mighty bulk with 
the stealthy, ponderous tread! 

The young elephant stalked closely by its 
mother, and, by the senseless flourishes of its 
smooth trunk and the twitches of its stumpy lit- 
tle tail, betrayed the youthful spirit that time 
and worldly cares had quite subdued in its pa- 
rent. 

‘*Oh, mamma!” cried Julie, as soon as her 
astonishment would allow her to speak, *‘ Oh, 
mamma, do look! see the dear, little, baby ele- 
phant; isn’t he, too, cunnin’?” 

‘‘ Yes, dear, very,” I responded, abstractedly, 
looking anxiously at Prince, who was about one- 
third of the ‘‘ dear little” creature’s size. 

We reached home without any further mis- 
hap. Theophilus and Mr. Dobbs had come up 
by an early train and stood by the gate to wel- 
come us. 

Theoph gave one of his queer looks as he spied 
the coatless youth beside me, but Dobbs took in 
the thing at a glance. 

‘*Good-day, Madame! Horse has been a lit- 
tle fractious, hey ?” 

The next day, after dinner, Theophilus pro- 
posed a ride. ‘* Will you go, Em?” said he. 

‘* Not to-day, dear, thank you! I have lost 
my confidence in Prince somewhat.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Em. 
can't manage. Besides, one doesn’t meet ele- 
phants in this latitude every day. Put on your 
things, love, we'll drive to Eagle Rock.” 

Llewellyn Park and Eagle Rock were always 
conquering temptations with me. While I stood 
in front of the glass, between the windows, put- 
ting on my bonnet, I saw our hired man drive 
Prince to the door. The beautiful creature 
looked so gentle, and pawed the ground so re- 
flectively, that my foolish fears were gone in an 
instant. 
spouse, 

‘* Shall we take Philly, dear?” 

‘Certainly, by all means,” he replied, ‘if 
the little dumpling is not too heavy for you.” 

**T'll hold her,” called up Mr. Dobbs, look- 
ing utterly wretched in an instant. 

“Oh no!” laughed Theoph, “let the nurse 
come also, Em. There is plenty of room.” 
Then I heard him say in an under-tone to his 
friend, 

‘* How often must I tell you, Dobbs, that the 
baby is a boy? Theophilus Smith, Junior ; 
now, don’t forget it again.” 


I'd like to see the horse I | 


I called out of the window to my | 
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| ‘*Beg his pardon, really; but you see the 
naiae, ‘Philly,’ misled me. I thought it was 
Phillis. The rest of the children are all girls— 
ain’t they, Smith ?” he asked, in a tone of deep 
interest. 

We were off at last. Prince, thoroughly peni- 
tent, never went better. Ifany thing, he showed 
scarcely enough spirit, for Theoph and I were 
very proud of him, especially as people in the 
neighborhood began by this time to know who 
we were. 

‘* He’s a free goer, Smith,” said Mr. Dobbs, 
regarding him critically. ‘‘ Hallo! he don't in- 
terfere a little in the hind-legs—does he ?” 

‘Of course not,” rejoined Theoph, scorn- 
fully. ‘*Why, look at him, man! There’s 
not a sounder set of legs any where. Did you 
notice his breadth of chest ?” 

‘“No; but I see he’s uncommon high in the 
flanks. He’d make a racer, Smith, that horse 

| would !” 

Theoph grew radiant. 

‘*Give him the reins, Smith. 
a neck he has! He’s kind, too, depend upon 
it. Not one animal in a hundred but would 
have run like all creation, coming suddenly upon 
an elephant in that way.” 

|  ** Certainly,” assented Theoph, becoming ec- 
static, *‘ I don’t want any better test than that. 
You could walk him up to a whole menagerie, 
Sir!” 

Just then we heard a shout, and a great mud- 
dy white pig came dashing through a farm-gate. 

I have a vague remembrance of clutching 

| wildly for the baby; of seeing Dobbs high up 
in the air; of my cheek being dragged heavily 
against the gravel, and of scrambling to my feet 
just in time to see Prince dashing off madly in 
the distance with our rockaway, minus top and 
passengers. 

What bundle was that lying heavily on the 
bushes beside the road? Theoph was picking 
it up. It was Philly! Paralyzed at the sight, 
I managed to gasp out, “Oh, Theoph, is he dead ?” 

“No, all right!” he shouted, clasping the 
terrified little creature to his heart. ‘‘ There’s 
not a scratch on him, thanks to those good 
| bushes !” 

‘* Hollo, Smith!” exclaimed a dusty figure 
sitting in the middle of the road; ‘‘allow an 
old sinner to correct you. Id give a little cred- 

| it to Providence, if I were you.” 

“Dobbs, my dear fellow, you all safe, too? 
Yes, indeed, we have reason to thank Provi- 
| dence!” he exclaimed, fervently. 

‘* For which, the escape or the accident ?” 
asked the incorrigible Dobbs, getting up slowly 
and knocking the dust from his clothes. 

‘*For both,” returned Theoph, solemnly. 
‘*Good gracious, Emma, look at your cheek !” 

I couldn’t very well look at my cheek, under 
the circumstances, and as I certainly felt no 
sensation there, I scarcely noticed his exclama- 
tion in my excitement, but ran over to Ellen, 
the nurse, who sat upon the grass looking wild- 
ly about her. 


George! what 
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Theophilus and Mr. Dobbs stood her upon | 
her feet and worked her arms like pump handles. 
There were certainly no bones broken. Yet she 
seemed bewildered and unable to walk. 

‘*Oh, Theoph, dear, she is injured internal- | 
ly!” I cried, in distress. ‘‘ One of you must run 
to Orange for a doctor.” 

‘** Howly Fathers! where am I?” broke forth 
the poor girl at last. 

** You're all safe now, Ellen,” I replied, kneel- 
ing beside her and putting my arm tenderly 
round her shoulder. ‘‘ We have been thrown 
from the carriage. See, here’s dear little Philly 
—don’t you know him ?” 

Theoph held the baby on her lap. In an in- 
stant she caught him in her arms, and kissed 
him over and over again, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

**Och, me darlin’! me darlin’! Is it kilt ye | 
are? Ah, my poorty baby! Bad look to the | 
murtherin’ baste thin!” 

We knew she was all right now. This point 
settled, I suddenly felt a great tingling in my 
left cheek. Mr. Dobbs and Theoph were talk- | 
ing together. I heard the latter say, hurriedly, | 

‘* Yes, you may try—somebody has probably 
caught him before this. I must stay and attend 
to Em.” 

By this time there were a few persons around | 
us. One fleshy lady, bearing a pitcher of wa- | 
ter and a bundle of rags, who declared it was 
‘the most mirac’lous accident she ever heard | 
of ”—two teamsters, and a sprinkling of deeply 
entertained children. 

The men were soon busily examining the 
remnants of our rockaway-top; lifting broken 
bits of iron, wood, and any amount of leather 
and torn cushion arrangements. 

“Tf it hadn’t a bin sich a rotten old thing it 
would a gone harder with you,” observed one of 
the men, sententiously, to my crest-fallen Theo- 
philus. 

‘Yes, it must have went all to pieces at the 
first go,” remarked the other teamster, reflect- 
ively. 

’ The fat lady conducted our dilapidated party | 
to her cottage near by, and in true Oriental | 
style gave us water, and bade us wash and be 
welcome. My cheek proved to be badly scraped ; 
but Theophilus, bless his heart! is the tenderest 
nurse in the world, and soon made me com- 
paratively comfortable. 

Our habiliments, though, were past repair. 
Such looking objects as we were! My ‘love 
of a bonnet” was a hopeless wreck. As for 
Theoph’s clean linen “duster” it was past re- | 
demption by either soap or needle. Ellen was | 
all excitement, and remembered the accident in 
its minutest particulars. 

‘‘Och! indade, ma’am,” she repeated again 
and again, “ but it was areful. I saw the horris 
give one lep, and thin over we wint all forninst | 
the other! but I never onst let go the dear | 
child, ma’am, but jist held on till him through | 
it all. If ye’ll belave me, ma’am, I gathered 
his very cloak around him—so I did!” 


| ash new, for him; vat you say to zat, hey?’ 
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After putting our hearts all aglow with the 
thought that God’s children were good and kind 
to each other after all, our adipose friend sen: 
us home in her only vehicle—a farm wagon 
filled with clean straw. : 

To our astonishment, as we neared the house, 
we saw Mr. Dobbs and the man rubbing down 
Prince, who, steaming and panting, stood near 


| a cart-like looking affair that proved on inspec- 


tion to be the remains of our lovely, ‘ better- 
ash-new” rockaway. He had dashed in with 
it at a furious rate, much to the consternation 
of our home force. 

A lame, aching party were we the next day. 
Mr. Dobbs was sorely bruised, and couldn't 
think of going to town. Theoph and Kelly, 
our hired man, took Prince back to Mr. Jacobs 
and entered their complaint. 

All the satisfaction they could get was that 
‘*he vash not a horsh-dealer—it vash his brud- 


| der’s horsh—he know notting ’bout him—his 


brudder vash gone to Canadah—” 

** You told me California,” interrupted poor 
Theoph. 

‘* Vell, vat if I did?” retorted Mr. Jacobs, in 
no way disconcerted. ‘‘ My brudder vill go to 
both country ‘fore he come home. You ax me 
take de horsh off you hand? Vat for? I no 
vant him. <A horsh run vay vonce he ish no 
vorth zat” (snapping his fingers). 

Just as Theoph, after a despairing protest, 
was about to leave the spot in disgust, accom- 
panied by Kelly and the Prince, Jacobs called 


| him back. 


**T tell you vat I vill do, and I can do no 
more. I can not give you pig price for runa- 
vay horsh; he ish not vort tventy dollar. But 
I vill do zis. You say you carriage all broke: 
vell, I vill give you good coupé, most so good 

At first the offer was rejected with disdain; 
but, finally, my Antonio, not having his Portia 
there to attend to the case, let it go by default. 


| The (horse) flesh fell to Shylock, and the coupé 


was sent to ‘‘ Flowery Grove” by the evening 
train. 

The only excuse Theophilus gave on his re- 
turn to that prematurely-named spot was that 
he could not conscientiously sell the animal to 
any one else; and he knew carriage number 
one was past repairing. As to another horse 


| he really did not know how in the world he 
| could spare the cash to get one just then, but he 
| would try to manage it somehow. 


At this point Damon came to the rescue of 
his Pythias. 

“Smith!” he exclaimed, springing from a 
recumbent position, and slapping Theophilus 
on the shoulder, “‘ have I been asleep! Why 
in the world didn’t I think of it before? There's 
just the very animal you want, over in West- 
chester County, waiting for you to come and 
take him!” 

Theoph stared hopefully, and Mr. Dobbs con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Just the very thing, I tell you. A 
good, sound family horse—not young, but all 
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the safer for that. Has beena splendid-looking| ‘‘I shall have to send him to Westchester by 
creature in his day; but the people up there| the first train to-morrow morning. Dobbs’s 
nave let him go down a little. All they care | horse is to be brought down.” 

for is to get the price of his board. Ihave had| ‘‘ That is good news!" I exclaimed, quite de- 
my misgivings of late that it’s not exactly the | lighted. ‘‘ But how did you have an opportun- 
right place for him. All you need do is to have | ity to make the arrangements ?” 

him brought here at once. You will soon get “Oh, Dobbs thinks of every thing. You 
him in high condition, and may have the full| never saw any thing like it. Just before he 
use of him for his keep. There you are, my | started he handed me this letter, which he says 
man! Hold! I'll give him to you, though | will make it all right with Fowler, the man who 
there’s not another man in the world that should | has the horse. The last thing he said as the 
have him. boat let go was, ‘ Take care of old Charley, my 

Pythias thanked him heartily, and declared| boy. ‘‘ Love me, love my dog,” you remem- 
that he thought, under the circumstances, it| ber.’ And then he waved his handkerchief and 
would be about the best thing for both sides. was off.” 

‘Certainly it would, my boy, certainly it| All the next day our household, Philly ex- 
would,” said Damon, tumbling back again on| cepted, were in a fever of expectation; and 
the sofa, ** we'll have him here at once.” when six o'clock came (the time when Kelly 

As an interested spectator to the scene I could | and the horse were expected to make their ap- 
not help wondering why Mr. Dobbs, who evi-| pearance) the excitement was intense. Even 
dently was not burdened with a surplus worldly | Miss Kimso ran over to witness, as she said, 
treasure, should have assumed the expense of | the arrival of 
keeping a horse in this manner. Theophilus ‘*The gallant young man on a spirited steed.” 
relieved me by asking the question point-blank. | The two little girls clapped their hands and ran 

Mr. Dobbs replied rather gruffly, about the lawn like bewildered chickens; and 

‘He belonged to my mother—” and closed | the cook, housemaid, and Ellen were constantly 
his eyes with pretended drowsiness. I saw hi unning in turn to the front gate, screaming, 
lip tremble, though, and from that hour have | ‘‘ There he comes! No, it’s a wagon, sure.” 
loved him in spite of his queer notions. ‘*Faith, he’s bringin’ two horses, mum. Oh 

The horse was on a farm in Westchester | no, it’s the stage that’s comin’!” At last Ellen 
County, near the old cottage where our friend cried out, in a tone of unmistakable certainty, 
had lived through his happy childhood, and| ‘* An’ by the powers, mum, here he is! Well, 
where his parents had, within a year of each | if iver I saw the like!” 
other, fallen into their last sleep. A simple| Heralded by this announcement, Kelly (yclept 
marble slab in the village church-yard, bearing | ‘‘ Pat” by his intimates) rode in state through 
the inscription ‘‘ Father and Mother,” marks | the grand entrance, now officiously thrown open 
their resting-place. My tears fell one bright! by Julie and the cook. Theophilus, who had 
day last autumn when an old woman living near | been under the pear-tree reading Motley with 
the spot pointed out the grave, and told me that | dignified composure all the afternoon, threw 
she saw a tall gentleman with waving brown | down his book and came forward. 
hair plant the ivy and roses there with his own| There we all stood, an eager group, every 
hands. eye intent upon Charles and his rider. Kelly 

Great was my surprise, on the second day | appreciated his opportunity, and tried for once 
after our upsetting, to receive a note from The- | ‘* To witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 
ophilus saying that he would not be up that| Alas! it was useless. Feeling that an apology 
night, and that he wished Mr. Dobbs, ‘‘ lame or | was required he exclaimed, after jerking angrily 
not, to come down, without fail, by the first | at the bridle without producing any visible effect, 
train!” ‘* No cause for alarm,” the letter added ; “* Ah, Sir, divil a bit off uv a walk would he 
it was ‘“‘only a business affair requiring imme-| move for me the day! The craythure’s bones 
diate attention,” ete. is a’most through the skin, Sir.” 

On the next evening Theoph came back} At the peroration of this startling address he 
alone. | presented a side-view to the assembled specta- 

“Well, Em,” he exclaimed, while kissing all | tors. The effect was electric. Theophilus look- 
three of the children at once, as nearly as prac- | ed tragic; Miss Kimso uttered an ejaculation of 
ticable, ‘* Dobbs is off!” horror; Ellen and Kitty giggled; and the cook 

‘Off! where ?” | clapped her hands on her knees and laughed 

*“Why, he’s gone. Gone to California. A | immoderately. 
splendid opening for him turned up yesterday.| ‘‘ Faith, he’s a jewel, Sir,” said Kelly, with 
He saw the parties last night, and was off this | a grin, sliding down from the animal's back afd 
afternoon at a few hours’ notice. The energy | gaining courage from the sounds around him 
of that man is prodigious !” ‘*Upon me sowl, Sir, I’m thinkin’ it’s feedin 

“ How long will he be away ?” him on barrels they've bin, if seein’ the staves 

‘Oh, perhaps three months, perhaps a year ; | betokens-any thing.” 
can’t tell. Where’s Kelly? Down in the vil-| ‘‘ Silence!” exclaimed Theophilus. 
lage ?” ‘“* Will I take him yonder to the stable, Sir ?’ 

“Yes. Why?” | asked Kelly, sobered in an instant. 
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**Yes. Stay!” said Theophilus, with some 
hesitation. ‘‘Are you sure you've made no 
mistake—that you've brought the right horse ?” 

‘Faith, Sir,” answered Kelly, brightening, 
‘it’s meself axed that same question, Sir. But 
there wasn’t, barrin’ this one, another horris in 
it. Perraps the letther, Sir, will tell yez about 
it,” he continued, as, after tugging at his pock- 
et for a minute or so, he succeeded in produc- 
ing a crumpled note. 

** Yes, it’s all right,” said Theoph, after read- 
ing the missive and handing it to me with a hope- 
less air. 

‘**Theoph, dear,” I ventured, soothingly, as 
soon as we were alone, ‘‘we may as well take 
it as a joke. It’s the funniest thing that has 
ever happened to us, so why not laugh at it?” 

‘*Humph!” replied my spouse, stiffly. ‘‘If 
you can see any fun in our keeping that snuff- 
colored skeleton for the rest of his days you're 
very welcome. What in the world Dobbs was 
thinking of in saddling me with that lank, long- 
backed, high-hipped affair I can not conceive.” 

** But he had not seen him for some time,” 
I urged, knowing that the best way to get The- 
oph in a good humor was to take his Damon’s 
part. ‘*He told us the horse would probably 
be in bad condition, you know.” 

** Yes, so he did. Let Dobbs alone for being 
fair and honest. Well, care and good feeding 
may possibly bring up the old nag after all. He 
said he had been a splendid animal, didn’t he ?” 

** Certainly he did. Every body knows what 
a difference a little flesh makes with a horse. 
When once we get him good, and fat, and well- 
brushed, and all that sort of thing, he will be a 


| Season . 


different creature ; and, after all, the great com- | 


” 


fort is, he will be perfectly safe and reliable. 


” 


‘*There’s a skeleton in every house,” says 


some old croaker, I forget who, and sometimes | 


one can’t help believing that it is so. Our skel- 
eton was most emphatically old Charley. Rub- 


bing, brushing, combing, blanketing, feeding the 


creature were of no avail; a skeleton he remain- 


ed. To be sure, when compelled to use him, 
we managed to conceal his anatomy by means 


of an elaborate fly-net, adding a sort of double | 
night-cap arrangement which went over his ears, | 


and, with its dangling tassels, gave a slightly 
animated effect. This arranged, Keily, by tight- 


ening the check-rein so as to raise the long neck | 


to a slight angle with the back, and plying the 


whip industriously, strove to keep up appear- | 


ances while conveying us to church or to the 
village. Theophilus, who walked to and from 
the station every day, couldn’t and wouldn't 


| 


drive the creature; but Miss Kimso and my-| 
séif sometimes, on rare occasions, assumed that | 


responsibility. 
to the flesh and the spirit to do so I will not 
deny. But the baby needed mountain air; and 
Kelly, who was coachman, footman, stable-boy, 
gardener, and wood-cutter, all in one, could not 
always make it convenient to accompany us. 

In simple justice, however, to the venerable 


That it was a mortification both | 
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Charles, it must be stated that balking was not 
a frequent practice with him. Asa general ry] 
he jogged along at a regular gait, engrossed in 
brown study; and it was only when, apparent- 
ly, the subject under consideration became too 
much for him that he stopped short, in order t 
take it up deliberately in all its possible bear 
ings. I really did not dare to tell Theophilus 
of this little peculiarity, for fear my career as g 
whip should suddenly be ended by imperial com. 
mand. With his high sense of honor and the 
claims of friendship I knew he would keep old 
Charley at any cost, and the luxury of another 
horse was not to be thought of for an instant. 
Poor Theoph felt the deprivation keenly, but he 
never hesitated when following, as he believed, 
the simple line of duty. He would be true t 
Dobbs, and Dobbs’s horse, whatever might hap- 
pen. Sometimes, from his high altitude, he 
would try to regard Charley as a real treasure, 
or, as his friend Sparrowgrass would say, 
most excellent thing to have in the country ;” 
but this was carrying high-toned principle a lit- 
tle too far. 

One afternoon my husband came from town 
by an earlier train than usual. I should have 
been alarmed, fearing he was ill, had I not heard 
him whistling ‘‘ J/ Segreto” as he walked up th 
path. 

‘*Em!” he shouted, as he. bustled into the 
cottage, ‘‘want to go to town to-night? | 
taken seats at the Academy. They’re going t 
have ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ for the last time 
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**Oh, Theoph!” I cried, in dismay, ‘‘ how 
could you? You know I can not possibly leave 
the children.” 

‘* Yes, you can, my dear; I have ma 
rangements for Aunt Ann to come up by the 
half past five train on purpose.” 

‘Oh, thank you, Theoph! What a dear, 
thoughtful creature you are! but—” And my 
heart sank at a thought which flashed upon me. 

** But what ?” asked Theoph, impatiently. 

‘** My bonnet!” I faltered. ‘‘I have no bon- 
net !” 

“No bonnet! Why what in the world did 
you wear to the village yesterday ?” 

‘¢Oh that was a distressed old thing. 
best one was ruined on that day—” 

‘* What day?” 

‘Why the day that Prince ran away with 
us. Don’t you remember?” 

Theoph did remember perfectly, of course; 
but he wished to go to the opera, and so would 
not admit any thing in reference to the damaged 
head-gear. He flung the tickets upon the sit- 
ting-room table, and asked, with an injured air, 
what was to be done? 

Suddenly his mood brightened. ‘‘I have it! 
| Wear one of those worsted things such as you 
| hang over the chairs in winter. What do you 
callthem? Riggle—riggle—something ?” 

‘*Rigolette!” I laughed. ‘‘ Yes, so I can. 
My rigolette will answer admirably ; but—oh 
| dear!—how can I wear it coming home to- 


le 


ar- 


My 
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morrow? No lady would wear such a thing, 
traveling, in the day time.” 

Theoph threw up his arms in desperation. 
‘‘Well, if it’s not easier to start a ship of war 
than a woman any time! There are hats in 
New York, I presume. Youcan buy one in the 
morning.” 

Prudence forbade the suggestion that ladies 
were also not in the habit of shopping by day- 
light in rigolettes. Trusting that somebody at 


Aunt Ann’s would lend me a bonnet for the pur- | 


pose, I hastened from the room, in fine spirits, 


departure. 

In an instant Theoph called out, in a tone of 
despair, 

‘‘Em, it's no use! The next train doesn’t 
stop at this station, and there is no other until 
nine o'clock !” 

‘‘Never mind!” I called back, leaning over 
the baluster. 
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‘*Then, by the powers!” exclaimed Kelly, 
seating himself with new energy, and lashing 
his horse forward, ‘‘but I'll get ahead of ye 
yet, yer varmint!” 

“What are you going to do now?” cried 
Theoph. 

‘“‘’m going up a bit, Sir, to the next turn 
there by the churrich. If I can just kape his 
attintion till we get onto the other road it’s all 
right wid yez yet.” 

Theoph looked admiringly at Kelly, and whis- 


pered something to me about ‘‘ native wit ;” but 
to make the necessary arrangements for our 


I was too much discouraged to listen. 


The ruse succeeded. Charley turned down 


the next road during one of his fits of brown 
study, and was soon going once more, slowly 


but surely, toward the station. 
After proceeding a few miles further we saw 


jour train, far in the distance, hissing its way 


*¢ The 5.30 train stops at Orange.” | 


‘¢ But Orange is six miles off,” groaned The- | 


oph. 
az What if it is?” I responded, cheerily. ‘Old 
Charley can take us if we start in time.” 
‘‘Hurrah! so he can; and stop for Aunt Ann 
too at our dépét on his return. Hurry, dear!” 


| 


Our turn-out didn’t look so very badly after | 


all when Kelly, arrayed in his best clothes, 
drove around to the door. ‘That fly-net was 
certainly a great institution. 
children a dozen times, and thanking Miss Kim- 


After kissing the | 


so for her kind offer to remain with them until | 


Aunt Ann’s arrival, we sprang into the coupé, 
and directed Kelly to drive with all practicable 
speed to the Orange Dépdt. 

Charley seemed determined to do his best; 
and Theoph, leaning back complacently, re- 
marked, “If we keep on at this rate we shall 
have time enough and to spare.” 


| 


Before we had proceeded a mile, however, | 


my unfortunate spouse suddenly clapped his 
hands on his pockets, looked blank, and gasped, 

“There! Ihave left the tickets in the pock- 
et of my other coat. Stop, Kelly; we must go 
back for them: there’s ample time.” 

Kelly turned toward home, and Charley, well 
pleased at the change, started off at quite a live- 
ly pace. More for the sake of saying something 
than for any other reason I remarked that I 
thought I saw him throw them on the sitting- 
room table. Quick as a wink Theoph clapped 
his hands on his pockets again. 

“‘ No—all right—I have them. I remember 
now picking them up the last thing. 
around again, Kelly.” 

Order easily given, and, one would suppose, 
easily obeyed. But alas! what can wiiling 
mind avail against obstinate matter? Kelly 
pulled one rein, clicked, shouted, and plied his 
whip—all to no purpose. He even stood up to 
give additional vigor to his strokes, then jump- 
ed out and took ‘the baste” insinuatingly by 
the head. Charles’s determination was evi- 
dent. Go forward he would; turn around again 
he would not. 


Tur 
urn 
| ened in the hope that we might still find Char- 


along like some great reptile. 

“All right!” exclaimed Theoph. ‘ We'll 
catch it yet, if this old bag of bones doesn’t 
tumble down.” 

Now what decent, high-minded horse could 
be expected to stand such a remark as this? 

Charles stopped short. 

**Get up!” shouted Kelly, in a tone of alarm. 

The distant train became more distinct. 

**Get up, you baste!” 

We could almost count the cars. 

* Ge-et up!” 

The smoke-pipe would soon be visible. 

** Arrah! be gar! will ye get up?” 

Charles stood after the manner of a kitchen- 
bench—legs all out at an angle of forty-five. 

‘*Tll tell ye what, Sir,” said Kelly, laying 
down the lines, ‘‘ There’s nothin’ for yez but ter 
get out an’ walk. It’s not near a half mile, Sir, 
and ye’d be there in time. good 
bit ter take on the wood.” 

Springing out with alacrity—for I was not 
going to miss the opera after all this trouble—I 
led the way resolutely, and Theoph followed. 

** This is what I call seeking pleasure under 
difficulties,” he panted, gaining my side as I 
hurried on. 

‘*Yes, but it’s worth it,” 
rest in the cars.” 

And so we might have rested in the cars 
had not the locomotive, with a fiendish shriek, 
dashed out of the dépét with the whole train 
just as we were within twenty feet of the plat- 
form. 

Shall I enter into the details of that exciting 
six-mile walk homeward, or tell how we hast- 


They wait a 


said I; ‘*we can 


ley in statu quo; how we had the agony of see- 
ing him, in the distance, finally yield to Kelly’s 
labors; how Theophilus called and shouted in 
vain, as the equipage rattled homeward hope- 
lessly in advance of us; how we still flew on 
and trusted that Charley, who never ran so be- 
fore nor since, would take a rest and enable 
Kelly to hear our beseeching ery; how, finally, 
we did overtake them just before we reached 
our own gate; and how Aunt Ann soon came 
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puffing up the road quite indignant that no car- 
riage had been sent to the station to meet her? 
No. Rather let the reader fancy us sleeping 
sweetly and calmly that night after our unwont- 
ed exercise. 

Let him also imagine my emotions when, 
in the dead of night, I was wakened by a mys- 
terious thumping, apparently within three inches 
of my head. 

I sprang to the floor. The window was open, 
but it was too dark to see any thing. Presently 
the thumping was repeated, and I heard Kelly's 
voice calling outside, 

‘* Mr. Smith, are ye there, Sir?” 

‘*What is the matter?” I called, terror- 
stricken. 

‘It’s Mr. Smith I’m wantin’, mum. The 
horris is very bad. Would ye ask him to come 
till the stable, mum ?” 

**Theoph! Theoph!” I cried, ‘* wake up! | 
Old Charley’s sick !” 

He gave a dismal moan at the name, but | 
never stirred. 

‘* Theoph” (shaking him vigorously), Theoph- 
ilus! old Charley’s sick—dying perhaps—oh do 
wake up. What would Mr. Dobbs say if—” 

‘* Dobbs be hanged !” muttered Theoph, glar- 
ing wildly at me. ‘There goes the train!” 
and he tumbled back on his pillow like a 40- 
pounder. 

After rummaging frantically for the matches I | 
lit a candle. By this time Philly was awake | 
and screaming lustily. Theoph yielded to our | 
combined efforts. 

‘What is the matter?” he asked, sitting up | 
and rubbing his eves. ‘Is the baby sick ?” 

‘*No. Kelly wants you to go to the stable. 
I'm afraid old Charley’s dying.” 

‘You don’t say so!” exclaimed Theoph, | 
leaping up with great alacrity. ‘If he is very 
bad we'll probably want whisky, or something | 
of that kind, Em, and hot water. Perhaps 
four pails, too, so that we can soak all of his | 
feet at once,” he added, chuckling. In fact I| 
never saw Theoph in better spirits, though he 
seemed resolved to do all he could to save the} 
poor beast. 

Soon after Theoph went out Kelly came to 
ask for the ‘‘ dimmyjohn, ma’am.” 

**Och! but there’s a hape in it!” he exclaimed, 
shaking it as he walked out. 

Next, Theoph ran into the house for a long- 
necked bottle, with which to administer the | 
whisky, We had quite a long search before we | 
found one, especially as the draft blew out our | 
candle three times. At last we were successful. 
I put on a big shawl over my double gown and 
went with Theoph to hold the lantern. 

We found Kelly in excellent spirits, and more | 
talkative than was his wont amidst 

** The din and tell-tale glare of noon.” 

Poor Charley took the whisky quietly enough, 
thongh he had a kind of spasm afterward. His 
struggles were really frightful. 

‘“* Rub his legs, Kelly,” said Theoph. 

‘*Ah, be gorra, Sir,” answered Kelly, obey- 
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ing after a fashion, ‘‘ I wouldn’t be after throub. 
bling meself about the craythur, Sir. It’s dyin 
he is, anyhow. Arrah! an’ it ’ll be an aise til! 
his bones to be under the sod! Divil a woode; 
over-coat he’ll be wantin’, at all, at all!” 

Being soon weary of this style of eloquence. 
I put the lantern upon the ground and returned 
alone to the house. ‘Theoph followed in a fey 
moments. 

‘*Em,” he called, ‘*where can I find some 
wood? I shall have to make a fire and heat 
some water. Hadn't you better wake Bridget 
or Kitty ?” 

Rather than call up the poor girls, who had 
gone to bed ‘‘ worn-out with their week's iron- 
ing,” I assisted my comfort-loving- spouse throug! 
this mighty performance, and smiled to hear him 
whistling ‘* J2 Segreto” as he thrust in stick after 
stick. 

‘* How is Charley now ?” I asked, as soon as 


| the blaze was fairly started. 


“« Pretty bad; may get over it, though. We've 
given him a stiff dose of whisky; and I told Kel- 
ly to rub his legs (the Aorse’s legs, Mrs. Smith 
until I returned.” 

It seemed as if the water would never get 
hot. At last Theoph, by deliberately scalding 
his hand in it, satisfied himself that it would 
“do,” and was about to start off with a pailful, 
when a shrill seream caused him to splash about 
a quart of the fluid upon the floor. 

‘*Help! Murder! Thieves!’ screeched a 
voice from the sitting-room. 

**Oh!” laughed Theoph, ‘‘it’s Aunt Ann 
Go quiet the poor soul, Em, while I call Kelly 
to take this pail.” 

In vain “ Kelly!” “ Kelly!” rang out on the 
midnight air. No individual of that name made 
his appearance. Theoph told me afterward that, 
when in desperation he carried the hot water to 
the barn himself, he found Kelly on his knees 
hugging old Charley most affectionately. 

** Ah, my honey,” whispered Kelly, confiden- 
tially, to Charles, ‘‘ but we’ve had the fine time 
thegither. It’s long since I’ve had a drop like 
that to warrum me. By Saint Pater! but whis- 
ky’s the stuff for a boy, anyhow!” 

**You’ve been at the whisky, have you? you 
scoundrel !” exclaimed Theoph, lifting the demi- 
john and shaking it with unexpected facility. 
‘*Come, get up! Do you hear?” 

‘* Have I bin at the whisky, yer Honor ?” re- 
plied Kelly, indignantly, as he raised his head 
from Charley’s neck. ‘Och! is it dhrinkin’ I 
would be, an’ the poor baste a dyin’?” and Char- 
ley received another hug. 

Theophilus may have had great trials during 
the remainder of that night. I do not doubt it. 
But that was no reason why he should have 
been so fearfully cross all the next day. Kelly 
was a model of penitence, and promised by all 
the saints on the calendar never to transgress 
again, ‘‘exceptin’,” he added, ‘‘I’m left all 
alone twicet forninst a dimmyjohn wid the 
corrik out—and St. Patrick himself couldn't 
howld out agin the like o’ that.” 














Charley did not die—not a bit of it. He was 
only, as his keeper said, ‘‘a little overdid.” In 
a few days he was quite himself again; and be- 
fore the week was over I was tempted to travel 
on voiture to the village once more. } 

I am happy to say our Rosinante quite re- 
deemed himself on the occasion. The only 
fright he gave me was in showing decided 
symptoms of lying down while Kelly was in the 
feed-store. ‘To my great relief a good-natured 
negro boy came to the rescue. 

After tugging a while at Charley’s head, and 
giving him a mouthful of water, he voluteered 
a remark or two, | 


‘* Dat yere horse is weak, Miss Smith, he is— | 
an’t har’ly stan’ up—dat’s a fac, he can’t— 


‘pears to me dey ort ter gib him more ter eat.” 

This was a little too much. As I had no 
other audience I ventured to inform the sable 
youth that the animal had always more food of- 
fered him than he would take. 

‘“‘Den he wants powders—juss let dem gib 
him ‘dition powders fur de ap’tite—dey’d fotch 
him up mighty quick.” 

The result of this little dialogue was, that be- 


fore long we purchased a package of Hadley’s | 


famous Condition Powders. Young Africa was 
right. They did give Charley an appetite. He 
became ravenous as a wolf; but not an ounce 
of fat appeared in consequence. As Kelly fa- 
cetiously remarked, it was ‘‘a race with him, 
whether to get higher in the bone or lower in the 
flesh.” Even Bridget had her joke at his ex- 
pense, and talked of borrowing him for a wash- 


board. Theophilus grumbled, and declared that 


it cost more to feed him than it would a span 


of ordinary horses; and finally I announced, | 


that ride behind his miserable carcass I never, 
never would again. 


Abandoning, therefore, all hope of using him 


for the present, his afflicted owner, paying well 
for the privilege, had him turned loose every 
day in an adjoining field. Theoph even exam- 
ined the fences himself, to be certain that they 
were all secure; for he had just received a let- 
ter from his dear Dobbs, alluding to ‘‘ old Char- 
léy” in affectionate terms. 

Here the creature’s first exploit was to delib- 
erately rush upon a broken rail and injure him- 
self so badly that we were obliged to send for a 
horse doetor. Accordingly, Kelly was dispatched 
on foot to a small brick house in the village, 
proclaiming itself, by sundry signs, to be the 
abode of one Sanders, veterinary surgeon, and 
also of one Amos Dodd, who made and repaired 
gentlemen’s clothing in the neatest possible 
style. 

It was mournful, after all, to see Kelly riding 


back with the ‘‘ docther’”’ in a. muddy gig, and | 
tv watch them standing near old Charley in sol- | 


emn consultation. I felt as if there was a death 
in the family already. Dr. Sanders, however, 
bound up the injured leg, administered a pill of 
about the shape and size of the end of a potato- 
masher, and proclaimed his patient out of dan- 
ger. 
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But no: Charles keeled over during the aft- 
ernoon, and lay upon the grass whizzing like a 
capsized locomotive. Theophilus used some in- 
elegant expressions while gazing upon him, and 
sent for Dr. Sanders again. After that the hot 
mashes that Kelly was forced to prepare in the 
kitchen (especially on baking days), the calls 
for flannel, Castile soap, rags, and hot water, to 
say nothing of the ‘‘dimmyjohn,”’ were enough 
to drive a woman wild. At last Charles grew 
better. His wounds began to heal. Kelly teth- 
ered him in the very centre of the field, and 
went about his work whistling, until one day 
when that sorely tried individual ran up to the 
house in high wrath. 

** Ah, Mr. Smith, Sir, would ye come look at 
the horris ?—whatever it is is the matter wid his 


| leg—bad look to it! It’s bladin’ worse ner ever, 
| Sir.” 


Sure enough, Charles, feeling something itch- 
ing unmercifully, and having no finger-nails, 
had used his teeth with effect. Dr. Sanders 


swore when he looked at him. 


‘* That ’ere horse needs knockin’ on the head 
more’n any thing else,” he observed. 

‘**T can’t do that,” answered Theoph, bitterly ; 
‘*he’s the gift of a friend.” 
| ‘Friend be d——1!” was the irreverent com- 
|ment. ‘* J wouldn’t give such a creetur as that 
standing room.” 

To make a long story short, Charles repeated 
| the biting process so often that Dr. Sanders de- 
| clared ‘‘it wasn’t any use for him to be running 
on this fool’s-errand business any longer; he 
**couldn’t do any good to the beast unless he 
had him down to his own place.” 

Theophilus was only too glad to have the pa- 
tient removed, and Flowery Grove was accord- 
ingly relieved of his presence pro tem. 

It was now late in August. Philly was get- 
| ting on so well, all things considered, that our 

physician recommended us to remain in the 
country as long as practicable. Theoph hired 
| pretty good horse by the month, and every 
| thing went on swimmingly, except that the 
coupé, after costing more than its value for re- 
| pairs, was pronounced by competent judges to 
| be “rather unsafe.” 
| Meantime letters came from Mr. Dobbs that 
| filled the heart of Theophilus with delight. 

‘Dobbs would be comfortable—rich—in less 
than two years,” he said; and he ‘‘shouldn’t be 
surprised, either, from certain hints, etc., if the 
scamp had formed an attachment down there, 
or rather if he were hopelessly ‘smitten,’ for 
there had not been time for any thing deliber- 
ate.” “It is strange, too,” he added, ‘‘ that he 
does not reply to a solitary point in any of my 
letters, Oh! the*rascal is surely in love!” 

The conclusion of Mr. Dobbs’s last letter, re- 
| ceived in October, left no room for doubt in the 
| matter : 


“T shall start for New York by the next steamer,” he 
wrote, “for a short stay only. California must be my 
home for some years to come. And, Smith, old boy, I 
shall uot start alone! The loveliest, sweetest, dearest 
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creature that God ever made will accompany me as my 
wife. We sailed out here in the same vessel, have known 
each other ever since, and, well—wait until you see her, 
that’s all. Then, if you have any fault to find, fire away 

“If you are still at ‘Flowery Grove’ (ha! ha!), and 
you ean get a room: for us at Miss Kimso's, we shall be 
most happy to give you a week of our delightful company 
immediately after landing. By-the-way, old chap, why 
don't you write? Not a line from you have I received. 
Ruggles & Co, have turned out prime. 

* Pat old Charley for me, and (beg her pardon for the 
juxtaposition, but love for that horse is my weak spot) 
present my warmest remembrances to your dear wife. 
she will love my Annie, I know. Adieu! Pray for your 
fenedict. Yours, Doszs.” 


‘* He will be here in ten days!” cried The- 
oph, ecstatically, as he folded the letter; ‘‘and 
here comes Miss Kimso. Now we can ascertain 
about the room.” 

Miss K. assented to the arrangement very 
cheerfully, though it was with great difficulty 
that we could prevail upon her to accept any re- 
muneration. Theophilus was expatiating upon 
the virtues of his adorable Dobbs for our benefit, 
when Dr. Sanders, driving by in his dingy-look- 
ing gig, held up his horse to shout: 

‘* Mr. Smith, you'd better send for that horse 
of yourn. He’s just eating his head off where 
he is.” 

“Tl send the man around this evening. 
And, Sanders—just let him have your bill at 
the same time, will you ?”’ answered Theoph. 

** All right!” shouted the horse-doctor as he 
drove off, leaving a cloud of dust behind him. 

When Kelly brought old Charley home that 
evening (looking more bony and rickety than 
ever), and delivered the bill, I really was afraid 
Theophilus would say something wrong, he look- 
ed so desperate for an instant; but he evidently 
restrained himself. 

‘“* Eating his head off!’’ he exclaimed, at last, 
after gazing upon the startling bit of paper; 
“ better say eaten the whole of his wretched car- 
cass again and again.” 

In due time Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs made their 
appearance. As for Mr. Dobbs’s wife, she was 
certainly a charming young person. We were 
friends from the very first. It was such a relief 
to see somebody else besides Theophilus wor- 
shiping Mr. Dobbs! 

Before they had been with us an hour we were 
all, including Miss Kimso, clustered together 
near the porch, laughing and chatting like old 
friends. 

Suddenly the countenance of Theophilus as- 
sumed a sardonic grin. 

‘* Dobbs,” said he, ‘I’m going to do some- 
thing handsome. From this hour old Charley 
is yours again. Accept him as a wedding-gift 
to yourself and lovely young bride!” 

Mr. Dobbs stammered forth his thanks, and 
declared he would be ‘‘right glad to see the 
noble old fellow again.” 

‘* Let the noble old fellow be brought forth!” 
commanded Theoph, in a tragic voice. 

Kelly soon appeared, dragging the wedding- 
gift after him by main force. 

Mr. Dobbs spreng to his feet. 
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*“ 'That’s not old Charley !” he cried, as sooy 
as his emotions would allow him to articulate - 
‘*that’s—” And the gentleman doubled him- 
self with laughter. 

‘“*It is old Charley, though,” returned The. 
oph, positively. 

‘I tell you it is not,” gasped Mr. Dobbs. 
‘**it’s—oh dear! I shall die !—it’s a horse tha; 
I sold long ago to Jim Fowler over in West. 
chester County for fifteen dollars!” 

Theoph turned red, rushed into the house, 
and soon came out again with a crumpled sheet 
of paper. 

Mr. Dobbs seized it, and read aloud: 

“J. Fowler: 

“** Dear Str, --Wishing to have my old horse a 
inclose $40, which, I believe, covers every thing. 
deliver him to bearer, and (to prevent mistake) return t 
letter with your receipt by same hand. In haste, 

*** Yours, respectfully, Cuaries G. Douns.’” 


‘¢That’s straight enough, Sir, isn’t it?” ex- 


it back with him on that same day, and here’s 
the receipt. Kelly!” 

*“ Yez, Sur.” 

** Didn’t you get this horse from Mr. Fowler?” 

‘¢ Sure, Sur—” began Kelly. 

‘* Of course he did!” interrupted Mr. Dobbs. 
*¢ They’re all named ‘ Fowler’ in this place. But 
it was John Fowler that had old Charley, not 
James. By-the-way,” he. continued, drawing a 
package from his breast-pocket, ‘‘ I have brought 
some unopened letters with me. There were 
such stacks of them waiting for me when I land- 
ed that I’ve not had time to read half. Let's 
see. Ah, here we are! This looks like it.” 
And he tore a yellow envelope asunder. 

“* Mr. Dobbs: 

‘** RESPECTED Sir,’—(this is it, sure enough)—‘as your 
remittances have not come to hand since last April, I tak« 
the liberty to send my little account for your horse's board 
—which please to pay as soon as you can, as I have none 
too much on hand at present to settle my spring bills. 
Old Charley looks better now than any young horse in the 
place. He would fetch a price, if you could make up your 
mind to sell him. There’s people asking me about him 
most every day. I've rented my house and stables, out 
and out, after this summer, but can get Charley in prime 
selling order in two weeks. Excuse me for asking, but I 
do wish I knew why you gave Jim Fowler, down the road, 
$40 for that old nag of his. It was $25 more than he gave 
you for him. 

*** Please settle the inclosed bill as soon as you can, and 
oblige, Your obedient servant, Joun Fow .er.’” 

By the time Mr. Dobbs ceased reading The- 
ophilus was quite prepared to appreciate the 
joke. In fact we all laughed—Kelly roared— 
and even old Charley (?), who stood near, threw 
up his head, and made a sound wonderfully like 
ha! ha! 

Theophilus spoke first : 

*« Dobbs,” said he, ‘‘I have a proposition to 
make. There is an unpaid bill in this pocket 
from the horse-doctor who has attended yonder 
steed through various slight ailments. You 
have one for your Charley’s board. We are 
both ignorant of their amounts. What say you 
to a blind exchange? Will you do it?” and he 
held out the folded bill at arm’s-length. 
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Mr. Dobbs glanced once more at John Fow-| things hereabouts once, but they're all gone 
ler’s “little account.” Then he put his hands| long ago; monkeys are searce now.” Now, 
in his pockets, and gave one long, penetrating | what an empty and foolish world it is, where 
look at *‘ old Charley.” | monkeys are scarce! Consider the relation of 
Finally he looked up. ‘‘No, Smith,” said | this interesting animal to Christian civilization. 
he, solemnly, ‘*I couldn’t do it; upon my soul | He is the very antipodes, the opposite extreme, 
I couldn’t.” of the black hat; he abhors the sight of trow- 
After this Charley drooped, and no wonder. | sers; brandy cock-tail does not agree with him ; 
He did not die after the usual manner of horses, | a Yankee is a monstrous creature, before whose 
but slowly shriveled away; and before we re-| appearance the poor beast flies, as though he 
turned to town we laid him tenderly under our} knew by instinct that every Yankee carries a 
pcar-tree. locomotive in his pocket. 
Colonel Campbell went to India in 1830, be- 


A ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. | fore railways were yet firmly believed in; when 
| 





Professor Morse had not yet happened upon the 
EAR by year the far-away ends of the earth | idea of the abominable electric telegraph ; when 
are made commonplace by the invasion of | yet the monkey was in his glory over a large 
some Yankee trader or English filibuster, who! part of the world. He went thither a young 
* . | . . 
straightway sets up a colony, introduces trow- | officer, a hunter—not a murderer, like Gordon 
sers, brandy cock-tail, and the latest Paris fash-| Cumming—a naturalist, and therefore a close 
ions, and brushes away romance, and strange- observer of natural objects. In Colonel Camp- 
ness which makes romance. India is already | bell’s time there was no overland line; no short 
English—as the Sandwich Islands are American cut by steamer; men went to India in good, 
—in manners and customs; and our children | stanch, safe, kettle-bottomed sailing ships—tea- 
may travel around the globe without losing sight | wagons they were sometimes called; and, if it 
of the ugly black silk hat which ought to be the} was their first voyage, they were favored on 
signal of civilization. Cuba is girt with rail-| crossing the equator with a sight of Neptune, 
roads, whose engines go snorting up and down | and duly initiated into the mysteries of the sea. 
the ever-faithful isle ; adventurous travelers go ‘«The ceremony commenced by Neptune ask- 
to Jerusalem in the early train, and telegraph | ing me, through a speaking-trumpet applied 
from Jericho to London for a supply of clean | close to my ear, ‘ How old I was’—‘ Why I had 
linen; the Nile has been seen by so many that | come to sea’—‘ Whether I had previously crossed 
the hunter after novelties must turn up his nose | the line,’ etc. ; and each time I attempted to an- 
at it; and between Du Chaillu and Speke and | swer having the enormous shaving-brush, cov- 
Livingstone there remains only a narrow tract ered with lather, stuffed half-way down my 
of terra incognita in Africa, which some out-| throat. Declining to answer only made matters 
rageous and impetuous Briton or Yankee will| worse; for the doctor was immediately called 
presently explore, and leave the world a waste | upon to restore my power of speech. This he 
of too well known platitudes to the next gener-| dextrously accomplished by digging his lancet 
ation. into my foot, and completed the cure by cram- 
‘*There’s nothing new, and nothing true, and | ming one of his abominable boluses into my 
it don’t matter,” said a misanthropic Briton ; let | mouth. My face was now copiously lathered 
us go back to the old, therefore. We know all| and scraped, and my legs being tilted up, I fell 
about the world now ; but no modern traveler, see | into a sail fled with rh to the 
choke-full of information, is half so interesting | depth of three or four feet. Blindfolded as I 
? | . oo 
as one of Purchas’s old voyagers, who knew no- | was, I fancied myself overboard, and struck out 
thing—but believed much. And while we turn | for my life. But my miseries were not yet end- 
up our noses at a book about the India of to-day | ed. I was startled by a hoarse roar, and the 
—and with reason, too, for it is sure to discuss | two bears, who had been lying in wait for their 
the cotton question, and the indigo question, and victim, seizing me in their tarry paws, ducked 
the opium question, and the progress of common | my head under water, and bundled me about 
| ei ? 
schools, and the advancement of learning, and | till I verily thought I should be drowned. At 
the growth of the public debt, and the annual | last I managed to tear the bandage from my 
increase of wearers of trowsers and black hats— eyes, upset one of the bears, and, jumping on 
a book about India actually written thirty years his prostrate body, succeeded in making my es- 
ago, but only just published, gives us some| cape. Being now one of the initiated, I was 
hopes of a delightful hour. | provided with a fire-bucket, and allowed to amuse 
. | . 
We remember a poor sailor-boy who passed | myself by ducking the unfortunates who succeed- 
his earlier years in a vain search after monkeys. | ed me.” 
He went voyage after voyage ; he saw a few un- Landing at Madras, they found the beach be- 
happy quadrumanes, chained and spiteful, for | set with clamorous natives, all eager to serve 
sale here and there; but when he inquired after the new-comers, and all talking at once. “ Sa- 
pe! ~~ full of monkeys, which his grandfather | laam Sahib !—Master please to want moe ? 
ad told him of—no matter in what part of the | —asked a sleek, well-fed butler, in scarlet tur- 
world he asked—people shrugged their shoul-| ban and flowing white muslin robes—making a 
ders, and replied, ‘‘ Ah, yes; there were such | profound obeisance, and thrusting into my hand 
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a huge packet of written certificates of character, 
the greater number of which he had probably 
stolen or hired for the occasion. ‘‘I very good 
‘beotleer.’ Plenty good character I got: General 
H——, Sahib; Colonel S$ , Sahib; Doctor 
H——, Sahib—plenty great gentlemen I serve. 
Look, Sahib; Master please to read; that time 
he see I tell true word. I very good man— 
Hindoo caste—not can tell lie. Ya, ya! sup- 
pose Hindoo man tell lie, that time Debil come 
catch !” 

You see that so long ago as 1830 they had 
already imported the devil into India. The 
English have been playing him there ever since. 
In those days, when the pagoda-tree still grew 
‘on India’s coral strand” as well as in the up- 
country, and young Englishmen went out on 
purpose to pluck the ripe fruit and stuff their 
pockets with it, every British officer traveled, on 
the march, like the governor of a province; and 
a clerk in the civil service could not stir abroad 
without an elephant and a small army of retain- 
ers. Colonel Campbell gives an instructive list 
of the “ principal things required on taking the 
field,” which will make the captains and lieu- 
tenants of our Union army grin: 

A tent—single-poled for a subaltern, and double-poled 
for a captain, or field-officer—with two or four bullocks to 
carry it, according to its size. 

A portable camp-table, chair, and basin-stand. 

A camp-cot, consisting of a light frame-work of wood, 
with a rattan bottom, and a thin cotton mattress, on which 
is packed the table, chair, and other light articles—the 
whole being carried by two coolies on their heads. 

A good horse—or two of them, if you can afford it— 


with his attendants, a gorah-wallah, or horse-keeper, and | head of cattle had been devoured by these ani 
| hes rattle he y p > ; se ani- 


a grass-cutter—one of each being required for each horse. 
A sufficient number of bullocks to carry your baggage. 
Two servants: a dobash, or head man, and a maty-boy. 
Twocowrie-baskets, containing a sufficient stock of tea, 

sugar, coffee, brandy, and wax-candles, carried by a coolic, 

suspended from the ends of an elastic slip of bamboo. 

A couple of hog-spears—the spear-heads made by Arnat- 
chelem, at Salim, and the shafts of male bamboo brought 
from the Conkan. 

A hunting-knife, also made by Arnatchelem, if possible. 

A hunting-cap, strong in proportion to the respect you 
have for your sk ull—a thin plate of iron let into the crown 
is not a bad thing in a stony country. 

A good stock of cheroots, and plenty of ammunition—it 
being taken for granted that you are already provided with 
a gun, a rifle, and a telescope. 


If you survey this list attentively, you will 
find that a captain in the English East India 
army took the field accompanied by a personal 
train of not less than nine servants of various 


grades, and probably as many bullocks. The 
Colonel adds, modestly: ‘‘Some men, who 
study their comfort rather than their purse, in- 
dulge in a palanquin, a Chinese mat, a tent 
carpet, and many other little luxuries; but the 
fewer things of this kind a man hampers himself 
with the better.” Stonewall Jackson’s hungry 
fellows would have been delighted to fight with 
an army carrying a train in this proportion. 
When the captain traveled “post” to his sta- 
tion it was by palanquin, each conveyance of 


this kind being borne by twelve men, with a | 


thirteenth to carry a light by night; and if he 
traveled ‘‘dawk,” which is as much as to say 


| I was there ;” 
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by express train, he was carried incessantly for. 
ward, day and night, relays of bearers being in 
readiness at the end of each stage of ten or fif- 
teen miles. 

A man so well fed, well attended, and thor- 
oughly cared for might well have stomach for q 
fight with the royal Bengal tiger, whose appear. 
ance, even in the menagerie, is sufficiently form. 
idable and majestic to make his chase warm the 
coldest blood. The tiger of India is a much 
more respectable animal than the African lion, 
who stands charged with rank cowardice by so 
eminent and trust-worthy an authority as Dr 
Livingstone. We shall see further on that even 
the tiger has nerves, and is capable of running 
away when surprised by the wild whoop of an 
accomplished tiger hunter. But he has abund- 
ance of courage, and besides this, pertinacity, 
resource, ingenuity, and some little notion of 
strategy; while his brother-in-law, the lion, is, 
after all, only a great handsome lubber, whom a 
Frenchman shoots by moonlight alone. ‘* Ney- 
er attack a tiger on foot—if you can help it,” 
says Colonel Campbell. But it is on foot that 


the lion is commonly met and killed. 


To have a Bengal tiger for your neighbor is 
no joke. ‘* Were not tigers very numerous in 
Kandeish ?” General Briggs was asked by the 


| Parliamentary committee on cotton-growing in 


India. He replied on oath, ‘‘ Yes; I was call- 
ed upon by the Government to make a return of 
the damage they had done during the four years 
and he mentions that during tha 
time 350 men had been carried off and 24,000 


mals. This is an average of nearly 90 men and 
6000 head of cattle per annum. The royal tiger 
might sit for the original of the famous dragon 
of Wantley, who devoured whole villages. 

The ‘‘man-eater” is generally a tigress, an 
old beast, no longer active enough to capt 
antelopes or other alert and active game, and 
with teeth too poor to tackle a buffalo. 
takes to preying upon men, therefore, at first 
from necessity, and afterward from choice, and, 
Colonel Campbell assures us, does not care to 
look after other game. She is a sneak, cow- 
ardly, cautious to the last degree, savage and 
treacherous as all of her kind. Nothing, not 
even fire, can drive her from her concealment. 
Sometimes half the hair is burnt from her back 
before she breaks cover. A confirmed man-eater 
generally lurks around a village, or in the neigh- 
borhood of a frequented road. Then this horri- 
ble beast becomes a plague to the unfortunate 
people. They can not stir abroad without dan- 
ger: they are attacked at the plow; the women 
dare not fetch water from the well; wherever 
the villagers go the eye of this silent monster is 
upon them. ‘The persecuted laborers, return- 
ing at sunset from their toil, may be seen hur- 
rying along with trembling speed, and uttering 
loud yells in hopes of scaring their hidden foe.” 

The tiger is most commonly hunted on ele- 
phants. The first proceeding of the hunters is 
to track the animal! to its haunt; and in this, 
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which is the work of a peculiar and trained set Tiger shooting is a sport which requires a 
of men, these display the utmost skill, patience, number of men, and several appliances not used 
and courage. Not infrequently a tiger is tracked |in the ordinary chase. For instance, rockets 
three days before he is at last ‘‘ marked down.” | are used to drive a reluctant animal from its 
But when this is accomplished he is said to be | lair; other fire-works to turn it back if it at- 
already half killed. Where no tracker can be | tempts to run off; and horns are blown for the 
got, a rather expensive, but also effective, way | same purpose. Meantime a hundred men sur- 
to get at the brute is to fasten a bullock some-| round the thicket, and give warning from 
where near his walk. The unfortunate animal | tree-tops or elevated rocks of the animal's move- 
is generally carried off in the course of the night, | ments. 
but the tiger leaves in that case plain marks by| What cunning an old man-eater possesses is 
which to trace his course homeward. |shown by the story of one who, being marked 
To say that an animal carries off a bullock | down after great labor and repeated efforts, and 
seems a tough story; but Colonel Campbell | driven out of her lair by an elephant, actually 
proves, on abundant evidence, that this is regu- | followed upon the elephant’s tracks, immediate- 
larly done. He tells a surprising story, even, of | ly behind him, in silenee, and was not discov- 
a tiger who killed a bullock and actually leaped | ered till the hunters had completed a large cir- 
over a hedge with the dead animal in its mouth; | cle in their reconnoissance, and to their amaze- 
and this occurred under his own notice! Here | ment came upon their old tracks, and found the 
is another example of the tremendous strength | marks of a tiger covering them! Sir John Ou- 
of the tiger : tram, to whom this occurred, happened to look 
‘* Four fine oxen, harnessed in the same team, | behind, and saw the tiger crouching close under 
were destroyed by a tiger while their owner was | the elephant’s crupper and intently watching the 
driving them in the plow. He described their | mahout, as though making ready to spring upon 
death as having been the work of a few seconds. | him. 
When in the act of turning his cattle at the end Tigers are sometimes shot from trees; they 
of a furrow a tiger sprang from some neighbor- | never climb, and a man ten feet from the ground 
ing brushwood on the leading bullock, broke his | in a tree-top is perfectly-safe. Indeed the mon- 
neck by a single wrench, and before the other | ster never looks up, but only straight before 
terrified animals could disengage themselves all | him, as he rushes off. Men have been known 
were destroyed in the same manner. The man jto hunt the tiger on foot, but also they have 
fled to a neighboring tree, from whence he saw | been known in such cases to be torn to pieces 
the monster finish his work of death, and then | miserably. Several Englishmen have speared 
trot back into the jungle without touching the | tigers successfully, but few have the nerve to 
carcasses; as if he had done it from mere love | attempt what would be sure death to them if 
ef slaughter, and not to satisfy the cravings of | they missed their quarry; and we should imag- 
hunger. My friend Elliot, from whom I had | ine few horses could be trusted to take one up 
this anecdote, saw the bullocks immediately aft- | to a tiger. 
er they were killed, and found that one of them} The tiger dislikes, or perhaps fears, the In- 
had been thrown back with such violence that | dian wild-dogs, who are said to attack him in 
his horns were driven into the ground to a con-| herds. It is certain that he will not remai 
siderable depth.” in any neighborhood where they take up their 
A good sporting elephant must have courage | abode. It comes out after its prey most gener- 
and patience. He must search the cover inch | ally in the evening, except in the case of a con- 
by inch, tearing down small trees and trampling | firmed man-eater, who does not avoid the day- 
under foot brushwood, to make a clear track. | light. The tigress has little or no affection for 
At the command of his driver the sagacious | her young, and when pursued readily abandons 
brute picks up stones and hands them to the | them. 
driver, to throw ahead into the jungle. When} Such is the King of the Indian jungles at 
he sees the tiger he lifts up his trunk—his vul- | home. One can hardly recounize his likeness 
nerable part, at which the foe always leaps—and | in the Royal Bengal ‘Tiger of the menageries, 
trumpets. Above all, he must never charge the | cowering down in a corner of his cage or lazi- 
tiger. It is his business to stand perfectly still, | ly pacing its narrow bounds, with hardly spirit 
and leave the enemy to the three or four marks- | enough to set up a feeble growl, or rather snarl, 
men who are placed upon his back. A charg- | when the keeper stirs him up for the amusement 
ing elephant is not a pleasant companion. He | of the crowd who have yathered to look at him. 


generally pitches himself down upon his knees | In exile and captivity he reminds us of certain 
to meet the attack of the tiger, and by the mo-| other dethroned monarchs— f James Il. at 
tion pitches his passengers out of the howdah, | Versailles and Napoleon at St. Helena. At 
perhaps into the very jaws of their prey. home and in power he is, as we have seen, like 

The mahout, or driver, who sits upon the neck | most other monarchs, treacherous, savage, and 
of his beast, occupies the place of danger, and | selfish—a sort of four-footed George the Fourth 
requires also great courage. It is his duty dur- | —with few qualities to adm rength 
ing the fray to keep the elephant steady, and, | and a kind of gentlemanly ele; rest, 
after the tiger is killed, to reward his charge | a scourge and terror to the in- 


with lumps of sugar dipped in tiger’s blood. fests. 
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FROM A SOLDIER’S WIFE. 


T Paducah, Kentucky, I first realized what 

it required to be a soldier's wife. I had 

seen much before, and borne a great deal, yet 

it seemed but little comparatively when I came 

to take leave of my husband, and turned back to 
my lonely room to await his return. 

True, I had expected this—was prepa ‘or 
it in a measure; yet astrange andoverpow g 
sense of my position came over me that ! had 
not felt before, when I stood by the window to 
catch a last glimpse of a beloved form. He was 
standing upon the deck of a large boat, with 
hundreds of others around him; yet I seemed 
to see him only, his sad face turned to me in a 
mute farewell as the bell clanged and the pon- 
derous vessel swept slowly out into the stream, 
and turned her prow toward the mouth of the 
Tennessee. It was but a moment, during which 
I leaned against the casement, breathless, ago- 
nized. There the waters lay cold and glittering 
under the spring sunbeams, and the sadness of 
utter desolation seemed to have fallen upon my 
spirits. 

Iam ashamed to say that I shut every ray of 
the bright, beautiful sun from my room, feeling 
as if it was a mockery foo bitter to endure in that 
hour; that I threw myself upon my couch and 
wept as if my heart would break, for the time 
forgetful that there were any in the world more 
sorrowful, and with deeper cause for sorrow than 
I. But it is true, and here I confess my selfish 
weakness repentantly, glad to be able to say that 
I have since that time learned to think less of 
myself and more of others on whom the hand 
of affliction has fallen heavily, while I am still 
unscathed. 

After the first burst of grief I roused myself 
with the question, ‘‘ What shall I do?” and the 
answer came so quickly that my cheek was dyed 
with shame. What should I do, with three 
hospitals in sight of my window? No need to 
ponder the question long. The call of duty 
was loud and strong, and I obeyed it without 
delay. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
I first entered the Presbyterian church, which 
had been converted into a hospital, and walked 
up its aisle under the gaze of a hundred eyes. 
The very remembrance of that time thrills me 
again with the same sensation of pity and pain 
that rose in my heart as I looked upon the pale, 
emaciated faces around me. Near the pulpit 
two men were standing, whom I rightly sup- 
posed to be the doctor and steward. ‘Toward 
them I went directly, and addressed the tallest 
of the two. 

‘*Ts this the attending physician of the hos- 
pital ?” 

“Tt is, madam. Dr. L——, at your serv- 
ice. What can I do for you?” 

‘Tell me, Sir, how I can make myself use- 
ful to others. My husband has gone to Pitts- 
burg Landing, to be away for several weeks, 
perhaps, during which time | shall have no- 





thing to do, unless you make me useful here. 
Can I be of service ?” 

**Look about you and see. There has not 
been a lady within these walls since I came, 
nearly five weeks ago. Your voice is soft, your 
hand light and skillful—all women’s are—and 
I have no doubt but your eyes will be quick to 
see what should be done. I shall be glad to 
have you come.” 


‘*Thank you. I may come to you for ad- 


vice when I want it?” I asked. 
I shall be happy to assist you 


‘* Certainly. 
at all times.” 

I bowed and turned away, feeling as if about 
to realize, indeed, some of the terrible conse- 
quences of war. 

In a few moments I had laid aside my hat 
and cloak, rolled my sleeves away from my 
wrists, and constructed an impromptu apron of 
an old sheet which I found among the bandages 
in the linen room. Thus prepared for the work 
which I saw before me, I went out to the kitch- 
en and obtained warm water, a tin wash-basin, 
and some towels. For combs and brushes [| 
was compelled to send out before I could do 
any thing. 

Then the work began in earnest. Commenc- 
ing with the lower berth, I went up the entire 
length of the aisle, taking each patient in his 
turn until I got through. Grimed faces and 
hands were to be bathed, hair and beard trimmed 
and brushed—a long and distressing task. But 
Thad undertaken it with a will, and, though my 
arms and neck ached, I would not yield until 
the last sufferer had been relieved. 

It was half past eight o’clock in the evening 
before I had done, and when I reached the ho- 
tel I could scarcely stand for very weariness. 
Such duties were new to me then, and the ex- 
citement helped to wear away my strength. But 
the memory of grateful thanks, tearful eyes, and 
broken, trembling exclamations of relief more 
than repaid me. Even as I sat beside them, 
passing the cool sponge over their faces or brush- 
ing the tangled hair, many of the sufferers had 
fallen asleep. 

I slept little that night. It was vain to at- 
tempt sleep after such an experience. More- 
over, an idea came to me that filled me with 
unrest. I had observed when tea was brought 
in how coarse and unpalatable the food was, 
and that many turned from it with loathing. 
There was hard, brown bread crisped to a black- 
ened toast; some fat bacon, and black tea with- 
out milk served to the men on that evening. 
The tea was sweetened with very coarse brown 
sugar, stirred into it with large iron spoons. 
They drank from tin cups and ate from tin 
plates. This would have made little difference 
had the food been nice and palatable, which it 
certainly was not. Some of the men told me, 
in answer to my questions, that they could not 
have swallowed a mouthful to save their lives. 

I rose very early the following morning, filled 
with the idea that many of those brave sufferers 
were actually starving, and determined to look 
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into the matter more closely. But few of the | here. If three hundred lives were in my hands 
nurses were astir in the hospital, and I went to | as they are in yours I should not dare to trifle 
the kitchen, where the cook had just commenced | with them thus!” 

the preparation of the morning meal, and was| ‘‘ You are severe, madam!” 
greeted with a surly ‘‘ Good-morgen” in mixed | ‘** Ask yourself if I am unjustly so, Sir. I 
German-English. In a moment I saw that I | do not desire to appear rude or assuming; but 
should not have a very pleasant time in my ex- indeed I won't look upon this unmoved. What 
aminations. After a few careless remarks, to | I saw last night and this morning has opened 
set the man in a good-humor, I asked him to | my eyes to a condition that is a shame to any 
show me the hospital stores for the day’s con- | hospital. See the confusion all around us! 
sumption, which he did ungraciously enough. | Remember how long helpless men have lain 
A moment's observation filled me with horror | without even a face bath or a wound dressed 


‘ 


and indignation. 

‘*Do you tell me that you are going to cook | 
all this stuff for those men in the other room ?” | 
I said, indignantly. ‘* Look at this tea, black | 
and mouldy as it can be, and this bacon is one | 
living mass! Here are salt fish laid upon 
boards over the sugar-barrel, brine dripping | 
through into the sugar! I hope you have not 
been using this for their tea.” 

“Tt is not my fault. I am not ze prowider 
fur ze hospital,” growled the cook in response. 
“*‘T does my duty so fur asI can. I cooks ze | 
rations zat is bring to me, and zat is all so fur 
as I go.” 

‘* Well, that is farther than you will go in 
less than a week from now!” I answered, quick- 
ly. ‘*If you had the soul of a man in you you | 
would refuse to have any thing to do with such | 
horrible things as those! Poor boys! No| 
wonder they turned away from such food in dis- 
gust. Some of those men are starving to death. 
Do you know it?” 

He stared at me aghast and made no reply. 

“Tt is really true, and I know it. How can 
they eat such bread and meat—drink such tea | 
as this? They are weakened by illness, and 
require delicacies. It would be utterly impos- | 
sible for many of those men to swallow coarse | 
food, even if clear and palatable. How then | 
can they eat this?” I repeated, looking at him 
steadily till his head drooped, and I began to 
suspect that he was even more guilty than at | 
first appeared. Afterward I found that he had 
carefully put aside all the delicacies that found 
their way to the hospital and feasted upon them, 





| 


for three days, to say nothing of the more 
dreadful slow starvation to which they are sub- 
jected! If all hospitals are kept like this God 
pity the poor soldiers !”’ 

** Since you see the evils so plainly, perhaps 
you can suggest a remedy,” remarked Dr. L : 
sarcastically. 

“*T will try, if you will act upon the sugges- 
tion,” I answered, quickly. 

“ Well 2?” 

‘In the first place, then, what do you do 
when a man fails to draw his regular rations ? 

** He is entitled to its value in money if he 
wishes it.” 

‘*Then why not refuse to draw such rations 
as those, and with the money buy food that can 
be eaten ?” 

**It might be done if there was any thing to 
buy. I am afraid it will be hard work if you 
attempt it.” 

‘*No matter; it must be done. If you will 
furnish me with a boy to do errands, I will see 
if I can not get fresh butter, eggs, and chickens, 
at least—perhaps milk also. These would prove 
invaluable just now. To-day I intend to send 
to a Society for some sheets and mattresses; 
and, if you have no decided objection, will try 
to bring order out of chaos, if possible.” 

‘**T see you are one of the working kind,” said 
the Doctor. ‘Do all you wish, and call upon 
me when I can render any assistance.” 

‘* That will be very frequently, I assure you.” 
And with that I turned away, still too much in- 
censed to treat him civilly. He was willing 
enough to let other people take his work off his 


while those for whom they were intended faded hands, since he would come in for a full share 
and pined day by day under his eyes. | of the credit in the end. At least that was my 
When Dr. L—— came I went to him at once | uncharitable thought at the moment; and I am 
and told him how I had been engaged, and | not sure now that I was far wrong, as I know 
what I had found in my researches. He | his character better. 
looked so much surprised that indignation was The same day I went to him again about the 
redoubled, and I could not forbear expressing | boy, but he had forgotten all about the matter, 
it in plain words. | so I went to the Quarter-master instead. He 
‘Can it be possible that you, the physician | furnished a horse, and I sent my own waiting- 
in charge of a hospital, do not know, after five | man out to the country for supplies, making 
weeks’ service, what your patients have to eat?” | him take a receipt for every penny he paid in 
‘“‘T am not here when the meals are served. | his purchases. This was for the purpose of as- 
I give orders for such diet as my patients must | certaining precisely how much was spent, as I 
have, and my steward’s business is to carry out | desired to render a faithful account of my stew- 
my instructions.” ardship. I was fully aware thatthe ground I 
“Do you never inquire into the condition of | was taking might easily prove a dangerous one 
the stores? Have you never examined to see | should I fail to keep precise accounts of my ex- 
if they were as they should be? It seems to me | penditures, and resolved to give no chances for 
you ought to know all about what is going on | misrepresentation. Every receipt and bill of 
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sale, after being duly copied in my own account- 
book, was carefully filed in the Quarter-master’s 
office, subject to the inspection of any who chose 
to examine them. 

Mr. P——, the Quarter-master, was a kind, 
gentlemanly man, in whom I found an ever-ready 
assistant. He had received a donation in money, 
for the benefit of the wounded, from some one in 
Illinois, which he begged me to use as designed, 
and I did so gladly. Even with that I had not 
enough, and was often compelled to draw from 
my own purse the means wherewith to supply 
the many wants of the patients, 

It took me a week to get fairly started in my 
vocation as hospital nurse. There was such an 
entire absence of system in the establishment, 
that it seemed almost impossible to bring it into 
any thing like order. The nurses were detailed 
each day from the convalescent corps—weak, 
spiritless men, who thought more of themselves 
than of the charges placed in their hands, I 
had seen them lounging about and sleeping 
while the sicker men, failing to make them 
hear, would try to struggle into a sitting pos- 
ture to get at the medicines to be taken trom 
time to time. 

All this had to be changed, and strong, able 
men detailed for duty. The ward-master drank 
fearfully, and I was compelled to report him 
and get another man put into his place. With 
the assistance of these, however, after the changes 
were made I got along very well. Every morn- 
ing we had the floor nicely washed, and when 
the sun shone the windows were opened to let in 
the fresh, balmy air, the effect of which was al- 
most magical; eyes would brighten, and lips 
wreathe in pleasant, hopeful smiles, beautiful to 
behold. 

It was with more joy than words can express 
that I observed the rapid improvement of the 
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with their friends. And sometimes, after teq 

I would send for my guitar and sing for them, 
at the request of the music-loving ones under 
jmy charge. So the days sped, and all things 
| began to run smoothly—for a time, at least. 
Death was not banished from our midst, how- 
ever. Sometimes it was my fate to walk up the 
| aisle in the morning and find some berth empty 
| in which a favorite patient had lain. I might 
here go into particulars, and detail some of the 
| most touching scenes in life; but I will here 
speak of only one case: 

| One evening I was sitting by a dying man, 
| reading a favorite chapter in the Bible, to which 
| he listened eagerly, even while his eyes drooped 
| under the shades of death. One clammy hand 
groped for mine, and clasped it with a feeble, 
tremulous touch, and as I finished his lips moved 
| painfully: ‘* Write to my wife and children. 
| 'Tell them I can not come io them, but they may 
soon follow me to that place of which the Sa- 
viour said, ‘In my Father's house are many 
mansions: I go to prepare a place for you.’ 
Oh, how sweet and comforting! ‘Let not your 
| hearts be troubled: ye believe in God; believe 
| also in me.’ Jesus, Saviour, I do believe in 
| thee. Receive thou my spirit!” And the voice 
sank softly. A few moments later the last flut- 
tering breath went out, and the mysteries of the 
; unknown world were mysteries to him no lon- 
| ger. 

| Tears fell fast as I pressed the white lids over 
the blue eyes, thinking of those who were far 
| away, and‘ denied the sad privilege of paying 
the last tender rites to the dead. Poor chil- 
}dren! Poor mother! How my heart ached to 
| think that mine must be the task to tell them 
the story of death, of which, perhaps, they were 
not dreaming now! 

| Before I had finished a boy came in hurried- 


men under careful attention. When the new | ly and said something to the steward, of which 
sheets and comforters, with pillows and mat- | I caught only the words, ‘“‘ been fighting all day 
tresses came, we were able to keep the place |...rebels attacked them this morning... had a 
perfectly fresh and comfortable. But it required | very hard time of it.” 
the most constant attention. I went to my hotel I grew for a moment sick with a terrible fear. 
only for my meals, devoting the day, from half | A battle had taken place, and who should say 
past five in the morning to nine in the evening, | how many lives in a few short hours had been 
to the care of the sick. I must be there at ev- | crowned with the thorny wreath of affliction? 
ery meal, or many would go without any thing | It might be that I, too, was destined to feel the 
at all. Some of the feeblest had to be fed like | force of an awful blow. If so, God help me! 
children, and what they ate could be prepared| I could gain no particulars at the hospital, 
by myself only. I must toast the bread and | and was forced to wait until I reached home. 
make the tea; then I must sit down and support |'There I learned that an attack had been made 
their heads with my left hand, while with the | upon our foices Sunday morning, and the Con- 
right I conveyed the food to their lips. Such | federates had occupied our camps for some time. 
constant care was very wearing, and I was often Afterward they were driven out again, but we 
tempted to steal away for an hour's rest, trust- had lost many lives. They were still fighting 
ing to some one to take my place for a time; | an hour before nightfall. Further than this no- 
but when I gave it a second thought the tempta- | thing was known. 
tion faded Suppose the man should die, could All night I walked the floor in an agony of 
I feel that I had done all in my power to save | suspense and dread. Would the morning’s 
him? Not if I should yield to the inclination | dawn come to me with a message of gladness; 
I felt to abandon my post; so I remained, and | or should I rank among the doomed, who hence- 
tried to be patient. | forth must walk the earth in the darkness and 
Two hours each day were devoted to letter- | gloom of utter desolation ? 
Writiug for those who were unable to correspond | Ah, how I prayed that night! 


How I wres- 
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tled with my own fearful beni, and chided my- | 
self for the lack of faith which should have borne 
me up in that hour! 

Monday came, freighted with death to thou- 
sands! All day the battle raged, and at night 
it was said that the Federals had achieved a 
great victory. A victory it was; but oh! at 
what a fearful cost! How many hundreds of | 
young heads were that day laid low in the dust, 
never to rise again ! How many hopeful hearts | 
throbbed their last impulses of human aspira- | 
tions and ambition ! 

Tuesday and Wednesday brought hundreds 
from the field of action. Some of the wounded 
were transported to Paducah, and I was called 
upon to dress their wounds and to assist in am- 
putations, which required all the strength I pos- 
sessed. The duty was a terrible one; but I 
nerved myself resolutely to perform it, hoping | 
that, if need be, some one would as willingly at- 
tend to one of whose fate I had as yet learned 
nothing. 

On Thursday morning the St. Francis Hotel | 
was alive with officers from Shiloh, but still I| 
was left in ignorance of my husband's fate, and 
the suspense was becoming insupportable. Ev- 
ery excuse that could be made for a delay of 
tidings had been utterly exhausted, and I felt 
now that he was either killed or wounded. 

In the hope of hearing something definite I 
went out to the table for the first time since the 
battle, and took my usual seat, near which sat 
two wounded officers. One had his head band- 
aged; the other's arm was in a sling; and 
both were pale and weary-looking. But they 
were talking of the late contest, and after list- | 
ening for a few moments I yielded to an uncon- 
trollable impulse and asked the one nearest me 
if he knew any thing of the fate of the 
Regiment. 

He turned politely, with a look of interest I 
could but remark, and answered : 

“‘T am sorry to say, madam, that it fared 
very badly. Some other reviments of the same 
division showed the white feather, and, perfect- 
ly panic-stricken, broke ranks and fled. That 
gallant regiment alone stood its ground, and 
was literally cut to pieces. Those who were 
not killed were taken prisoners, only a few es- 
caping.” 

**And the officers—were they all—?” I 
could not finish the sentence for the deathly 
sickness that was choking my utterance, and he 
answered it gently: 

‘*T believe every one was killed. 





Did you 


have any friends among them, may I ask?” 


“My husband,” I gasped. ‘‘ Captain S——.” 

I saw them exchange glances; and then, as 
if in a dream, a voice seemed to murmur afar 
off gmidst the rushing of waters. 

‘*Poor thing! He fell in the first onset. | 
But see! She is falling!” 

A strong hand grasped my arm, and a glass 
of water was pressed to my lips; but the shock 
of that deadly blow was too heavy, and I sank 
slowly into utter oblivion, conscious of a, wish, 


| much,” I answered, gulping down a sob. 


Ss 


as sight and sound faded, that I might » never 
waken again ! 

It was an hour before they brought me back 
to a sense of my bereavement, and then I turned 
from the kind faces clustered about the couch 
to which I had been borne, and gave vent to a 
bitter cry. 

“Ah! why did you not let me die? 
| world is so cold and desolate!” 

Two firm, soft hands clasped mine, and drew 
| them away from my face, and I saw the mild, 
| reproachful eyes of a stranger gazing into mine. 
He was an old man, with hair as white as the 
snows of winter, and a voice soft and gentle as 
a tender mother’s. 

‘**My child, you are rebellious! Rouse your- 
| self, and learn to say, Not my will, but thine, oO 
Lord, be done!” 

**T can not!—I can not bring myself to feel 


The 


| that there is any mercy or love in the power that 


could deal such a blow. God knew that he was 
all I had on earth, and he has taken him from 
me. It was cruel!” 

‘“‘Hush! Resignation will come when you 
have time to think. Perhaps, after all, it is 
a mistake. ‘There has been no official report 
of your husband’s death, and he may only be 
wounded or a prisoner.” 

I started up, wild with the hope his words 
awakened, 

‘** Nay, be not too hasty! 
be possible.” 

I was silenced, but the hope was not crushed. 
It stung me to life again, and made every idle 
moment seem like an eternity of agony. 

In a few moments they began to leave the 
room, and only one or two ladies remained in 
conversation with the old gentleman, who was 
a physician, and had been summoned hastily 
when I fainted. Seeing them thus engaged, I 
formed a sudden resolution, and raised myself 
from the pillows. 

‘** What are you going to do? 
tor, turning his face toward me. 

“Find my husband—dead or alive,” 
swered, getting off the bed. 

** My dear child, you are mad !” he expostu- 
lated. ‘You can not do any thing. Look at 
your face—it is as pallid as marble, and your 
eyes would frighten any one.” 

‘That is because I have not slept or eaten 
scarcely since last Saturday night,” I said, in 
reply. ‘‘ Besides, I have been half mad with 


I only say it may 


” asked the doc- 


I an- 


| suspense. Only for the sick at the hospital, 


who claimed my care, I don’t think I could have 
borne it at all.” 

‘* Go back and lie down on the bed,” pleaded 
one of the ladies. ‘It makes my heart ache to 
look at you.” 

‘* How dreadfully you must have suffered !” 

‘God and my own heart only know how 
Her 
tone of womanly sympathy shook my strong 
self-control till I trembled. Then I broke down 
entirely, and with a bitter cry fell upon my 
knees by a chair. 
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“O Charley, Charley! my heart is break- 
ing!” 

Instantly her kind arms were twined round 
me—her soft lips pressed to my forehead. She 
held me to her heart, and suffered me to weep 
until the fountain of my tears was exhausted. 

‘*There! you feel better now, don’t you?” 
said the doctor, kindly. ‘‘ You must lie down 
and keep quiet a while, or you will be ill. Your 
hands are like two burning coals now, while 
only a moment since they were like ice. You 
must not fall ill.” ; 

‘Oh no! I can not afford to be ill. I must 
search for my husband,” I answered, rising. 
* There—it is over now! I am done with tears 
for the present, and am ready to work. 
not, I shall soon lose my reason. Don’t talk to 
me, any of you!” I cried, as I saw them about 
to remonstrate. ‘‘I am determined to go up 
the river, and if I should never return, try to 
remember me kindly.” 

** The authorities will not permit you to go,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ An order has been issued 
to allow no lady te pass up the river, and Col- 
onel N—— has locked himself up to escape the 
importunities of the people.” 

‘*T shall go, nevertheless,” was my reply. 

**How will you manage it?” asked the old 
man, curiously. 

**T don’t know yet. ButIshall go. Before 
night I will be on my way to Pittsburg Land- 
ing.” 

They looked at me pityingly; but I paid no 
attention further, and when they left the room I 
began to pack some articles in a small trunk 
which I could easily take with me. 

About noon a boat, chartered at Cincinnati 
and sent after the wounded, touched at Paducah, 
and I obtained passage. Fortune seemed to 
favor me here, for I not only found myself able 
to carry out my design, but came into the midst 
of sympathizing friends, who received me cord- 
ially, and did all in their power to make me 
comfortable. 

There were a number of surgeons and their 
assistants on board. Three Sisters of Charity 
and two ladies from Cincinnati completed the 
list, and in about an hour we entered the mouth 
of the river and proceeded on our sorrowful 
errand, 

I will not dwell upon the tediousness of the 
trip. To me it seemed like an eternity of mis- 
ery. On Thursday, about one o'clock, we left 
Paducah, and did not arrive at Pittsburg Land- 
ing until Saturday night, near eight o'clock. 

I shall never forget that night or a single in- 
cident connected with it. As we made fast to 
the shore I was standing upon the hurricane 
deck, looking abroad, with my heart full of a 
wild and bitter fear. Here wasShiloh! There 
were the black, forbidding bluffs directly over 
my head, the banks of the river lined with boats 
from which profane and noisy men were unload- 
ing Government stores. Across the river two 


IfI do | 





or three gun-boats stretched their black, snake- | 
like lengths along the waters, and from them | 
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only a fiery gleam was now and then discernible, 
Above, the sky was clear and blue, and studded 
with myriads of stars that looked, oh so calmly! 
down upon that terrible spot. There, where 
rivers of blood had flowed, lay the silvery white 
moonbeams, and on the death-laden air floated 
the rich perfume of spring flowers. 

Even while I stood looking around me the 
Continental swung loose from her fastenings, and 
rounded out into the stream followed by half a 
dozen others. Now the lights blazed from every 
vessel, and a band struck up ‘‘ Dixie” in the 
most spirited manner. 

General Halleck was going up the river to de- 
stroy a bridge, and, convoyed by two of the gun- 
boats, they started two and two abreast, keeping 
in this order until a sudden turn hid them from 
sight. 

Turning my face once more toward the shore, 
some dark objects became visible lying some dis- 
tance up the side of the hill; but I could not 
discern precisely what they were, and the next 
moment my attention was absorbed in a painful 
scene taking place on the deck of a boat just 
along side of the Lancaster. 

There were a number of men lying upon 
berths in the open air, and around one of them 
was a surgeon and his group of assistants. The 
wounded man had his arm bared to the shoul- 
der, and had I not seen the glittering of instru- 
ments in the light of the numerous lamps held 
around him I should still have divined his fate. 
Poor fellow! I heard him sob and plead pite- 
ously, **Oh, doctor, don’t take my arm off! 
If I lose it my little sister will have no one to 
work for her. I'd rather die!” 

‘*Die you will if it does not come off, and 
that very soon,” was the response. ‘No help 
for it, boy, so be a man and bear it bravely.” 

The next moment a handkerchief was held to 
his face, and after a brief struggle he yielded to 
the powerful influence of chloroform. I hear 
the deep, quick gasping so painful to the listener 
and the tears ran down my cheeks unrestrained- 
ly. 

Captain V—— came up to me, 

‘* Mrs. S——, I have been making inquiries 
for you, and can gain no intelligence whatever 
concerning your husband. I see no way but to 
wait until daylight, and then I will find a con- 
veyance and send some one with you.” 

“Can not I go to-night? It seems as if it is 
impossible to wait.” 

‘No, it is out of the question. The mud is 
two feet deep on shore, and it is quite dark in 
the woods. I am sorry for you, but it will be 
only a little while longer. Try to be as patient 
as you can.” 

‘**Thank you, I will. 
hard.” 

“Tam sure of it. But let me say a worl to 
you here, Mrs. S——. I fear you are hoping 
too much. Remember he fell early on Sunday, 
and the chances are that he was hastily buried 
with many others in the trenches.” 

‘‘For Heaven's sake go no further!’ I im- 
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FROM A SOLDIER’S WIFE. 





plored. ‘* My husband buried in a trench! 
Oh, God forbid!” . 

He took my hand, and drawing it within his 
arm led me to the ladies’ cabin, which now pre- 
sented a singular appearance, converted as it 
was into a hospital, and peopled by the wounded 
which the men were carrying on board. 

There were three rows of mattresses spread 
upon the floor, the one in the middle capable 
of accommodating two patients, and one on each 
side a single man. 

All these were filled already, and the clamor 
was terrible. Some called for food, others for 
water, and a few lay moaning piteously, their 
hunger and thirst forgotten in the sharp pain of 
undressed wounds, 

One boy near the stern of the boat seemed to 
be in such distress that I hastened to his side 
and bent over him. 

‘“ Where are you wounded ?” I asked. 

‘In the shoulder. I got it Monday, and it’s 
never been dressed. I can not get at it myself.” 

Hastily getting a basin of water, sponge, and 
bandages, I exposed the inflamed and swollen 
shoulder and begaw;to bathe it carefully. He 
regarded me for a moment with wide, fearful 
eyes, then as he felt the gentle touch and cool- 
ing sponge, his eyes closed and he heaved a 
great sigh of relief. 

‘Ah, that is so nice!” he murmured, pres- 
ently. ‘I tell you it’s hard enough to be shot 
down like a dog; but when it comes to lying 
out for a whole week in the open air, with only 
a blanket, a cracker, and a slice of dried beef, 
with an occasional drink of water, it’s harder 
still. I thought I should starve to death before 
they could get a boat to take us off, and if I 
could only have had my shoulder dressed! Oh, 
how good that feels!” 

I had just laid a folded napkin wet with ice- 
water over the wound, and it was this which 
called forth such an exclamation of delight. 

“IT am glad you feel better. Now I am 
going to bring you a cup of tea, with some 
bread and butter. If you are so nearly starved, 
it is time you should have something to eat.” 

Oh, thank you!” 

I hastened away, and in a few moments came 
back with the tea and bread, which he ate like 
a man who was indeed starving. The glare of 
his large dark eyes was perfectly terrible. 

‘More, more!’ he gasped pantingly, swal- 
lowing the last drop of tea at a draught. 

‘*Not now. In half an hour you shall have 
more. To give it you now will do you more 
harm than good. We must try to keep down 
fever. Now, shall I bathe your face and hands 
for you?” 

“If you please,” with an eager, wistful look 
at the empty cup and plate that made my eyes 
grow humid. 

While I was engaged in the operation Doc- 
tor P , from Cincinnati, passed me. 
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** Who taught you to nurse?” he asked. ‘‘I| the man, in reply. ‘ My soul is not yours, and 
wish all women would take right hold of the| you need not trouble yourself about it in the 
boys as you do. There would be less suffering.” | least.” 


“They have surely earned this much at our 
hands, at least,” I said, in reply. 

‘“* Ay, to be sure. But I know plenty who 
would never get down on their knees on the floor 
as you are doing, and take hold of an object 
like that.” 

‘*I hope not. I believe there are few who 
would not do it if in such circumstances. There 
is not one who has a father, brother, or husband 
in the service who would refuse to do it, I am 
sure.” 

He passed on with some careless reply, and I 
continued attending the soldiers until it grew 
late. After three o’clock I threw myself upon 
a sofa in the chamber-maid’s room, and slept 
until half past five. Then I rose and went again 
among the wounded until such an hour as I 
could set out upon my journey over the field. 

I will here mention a case that may seem in- 
credible to many; but if so, it will not surprise 
me, for I could scarcely believe the evidence of 
my own senses, when one of the surgeons came 
to me directly after I entered the cabin the night 
before, and asked me to come and *‘ see a sight.” 
I told him I would as soon as I finished ‘‘ feed- 
ing my patient;” and did so, he meeting me 
half-way when he saw me coming. 

About midway of the cabin lay a rebel pris- 
oner, badly wounded in the head. A ball had 
passed behind his eyes, forcing both upon the 
cheeks, where they lay in a most horrible and 
swollen condition. From the wounds in each 
temple a portion of the brains was slowly ooz- 
ing, and the doctor pointed to it, saying, 

“In all my life I have seen nothing like that. 
He has been lying here for the last ten minutes 
in that condition, quarreling with this Federal 
soldier just opposite.” 

‘* Surely he can not know what he is saying !” 
I ejaculated. 

“Yes, he does, perfectly. 
him.” 

I had an opportunity soon, for in a moment 
he called out: 

‘Say! look here, Yank! I want a drink of 
water!” 

‘* All right! You shall have it in a mo- 
ment,” answered one of the men in waiting. 
‘“<I’m tending to a feller, and shall be done ina 
minute.” 

‘‘Qh yes, I'll be bound you'll tend to your 
Yanks before you do to me! But when a 
man’s on his last legs you might stop a moment 
to give him a drop of water. I sha’n't ask it of 
you more than an hour or so longer. Then I'm 
going straight to—!” 

I shuddered and retreated from the spot. 
Such profanity and recklessness upon the very 
brink of eternity! It was awful! 

‘*Poor wretch! God pity and have mercy 
upon you!” said the doctor. ‘‘ You have none 
for yourself.” 

‘I don’t want any of your cant, Sir,” said 


You should hear 
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When I came again into the cabin the fol- 
lowing morning he was just breathing his last 
—going home to his Creator hardened, reckless 
—utterly careless of the fate that awaited him. 

An hour later Captain V—— sent for a con- 
veyance, but could get none, to carry me over 
the field in search of the camp from which I hoped 
to gain some intelligence that should end sus- 
pense. While striving to devise some means 
the medical director of the Division came 
on board, and offered me one of his horses, pro- 
posing himself to guide me to the place where 
the —— Regiment was camped. There were 
but few left, he said, but what there were had 
pitched their tents about five miles distant, and 
he thought he could take me to the place with- 
out difficulty. 

Thanking him warmly I accepted the offer, 
and erelong found myself mounted and labor- 
ing through the mud up the side of the bluff. 

The path led round it, ascending gradually 
to the top, and once upon the shore, I discoy- 
ered the dark objects that had puzzled me the 
night previous were human bodies lying under 
the broiling sun waiting for burial. 

Through the mud, over fallen trees, broken 
artillery, and pieces of shells, the carcasses of 
horses and mules, and by strips of woodland 
eut down like grass by the rains of iron and 
lead! How strange and solemn and fearful it 
seemed! Giant trees pierced by balls and shorn 
of their bark till the trunks showed a hundred 
grinning scars; boughs severed and hanging by 


a single fibre, or lying prone upon the ground, 


trampled and blood-stained ! 

Our progress was slow. It was long past 
noon ere we reached the little hollow in which 
the tents I sought had been pitched ; and then, 
as we came in sight of the little blue wreaths of 
smoke, and saw a few solitary men moving 
about, I began to tremble. I knew that I was 
about to meet my fate, and the thought of what 
it might be almost deprived me of the necessary 
strength to go on to the end. 

Presently, after passing through several en- 
campments, we descended into the hollow and 
alighted before the officers’ quarters, which 
seemed almost deserted. There the doctor bade 
me go in and wait while he made inquiries of 
those around outside. 

On first entering I saw nothing but a berth, 
on which lay a man with his face turned from 
me; but the next moment I discovered that 
another was seated beyond, his head resting 
against the side of the berth, fast asleep. A 
pillow supported the right arm of the invalid, 
and by the bandages I knew he had been wound- 
ed. My heart swelled with pity, and stealing 
softly toward the bed, I leaned over to catch a 
glimpse of his face. 

Pale—oh, so pale and wan! with the rich 
brown hair pushed back from the broad brow, 
pure and white as marble. The blue eyes were 
half closed, and the lips parted with such an 
expression of suffering that a loving woman’s 
heart might almost break in looking upon it. 
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Yet I did not moan, nor r faint, nor cry out. [ 
only fell upon my knees, and taking the white, 
clammy fingers of the left hand in my Own, cor- 
ered it with warm tears and gentle kisses—for 
it was my own dear husband, whom God had 
spared to me, and I had found him at last! 

**T thank Thee, O my Father!” was the cry 
of my soul in that hour, and my lips breathed 
it audibly. With the sound Charley opened his 
eyes and looked into my face with a bewildered 
stare. Then a light broke all over his pale face, 
and his glad smile sent happy tears raining over 
my cheeks. 

‘Is it you, darling? I thought you would 
never come!” he breathed faintly. ‘‘ But you 
are here now, and you will not leave me again, 
will you?” 

**No, indeed. I will take care of you, and 
get you well again. Ah, how you must have 
missed me!” 

**Missed you! It has been an eternity of 
misery since I fell, and I have called your name 
vainly a thousand times.” 

“They told me you were killed!” I said, 
chokingly. ‘‘I waited for tidings from you till 
I thought I should go mad, and then they said 
you were dead, and when I declared my inten- 
tion of finding you, ‘tried to keep me from com- 
ing. But I would not be stayed, and, than k 
God! I have found you alive.” 

“Ay! Thank God from your soul, for it is 
one of His greatest blessings that he is here 
now!” said the doctor, who had entered and 
laid his hand upon my head. 

**Tell her all about it,” whispered my hus- 
band’s faint voice, and as his fingers clasped 
mine closer the old man sat down upon a camp- 
stool and began : 

‘*T have just heard the story from one of the 
boys, and it is a wonder to me how he lived 
through that long time without the least care. 
He must have crept into the thicket where they 
found him very soon after falling, and there 
remained for four days. There was a dead sol- 
dier near him, and from his canteen and haver- 
sack he managed to obtain water and food; but 
his wound bled terribly. They say, to judge by 
the stains around and where they came across 
him, he had just a spark of life left. He will 
need you now to nurse him back to life again, 
and it will take nice nursing too.” 

** Will he lose his arm, doctor ?’’ I asked, in 
a suppressed voice, lest Charley should hear. 

«I will tell you after 2 while,” was the an- 
swer; and accordingly ‘‘after a while” he ex- 
amined it closely. As he left the tent I followed 
him out. 

** Well, doctor ?” 

‘¢ All right, my little anxious woman! The 
Captain can carry that arm through several 
campaigns yet, I hope,” he said, heartily; and 
I went back to my boy, my eyes wet with glad 
tears. 

Three weeks later we were within our own 
quiet home, where I was nursing him back to 
strength to be ready for the Fall campaign. 
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[* the past time, perchance, some thoughtful man 
Has mused on Lookout Mountain's airy height 

Of all the changes and the changeless plan 
Through which has passed the circle in his sight. 


ENS Ee Sa ae Sree ae 


River and field and forest, mountain peak, 
In solemn silence mock his asking eye ; 
The outward forms of nature never speak, 
Lest like our language even theirs should die. 


But in close seam and scar and under-field 

The truth is hid which time shall ne’er outwear; 
The word of prophecy, if left unsealed, 

Were breathed as thoughtless as the common air. 


“+e 


oe re 


Where some fresh sear by falling rocks is made, 
The man has found a perfect, sea-born form, 

A word of knowledge in earth’s volume laid, 
When swept above this height the ocean storm. 


ae wT ot 


A delicate shell, yet breathing of the deep; 
And lo! before his sight the white foam glides, 
And far below, through centuries of sleep, 
Farth’s bosom sinks and rises with the tides. 


Lohse ah ated 
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The upper war enfolds the under peace, 

Slow spreading sea-flowered vales on barren stone, 
The hills grow rich for harvests, waters cease, 

And fertile lands await the ripening sun. 


And in the time to be some man shall stand 

On Lookout Mountain wondering what change 
Has pearled with villages the lower land, 

And set with jeweled homes each mountain range. 


And he shall find, deep set in some scarred tree 
Late lightning-riven, yet another form 

Than that frail spiral of a vanished sea, 
To tell of other and life-changing storm. 


A battle shell—a broken, rusted thing, 
Born of a fire-sea, with a heart of fire; 

No delicate life e’er grew from ring to ring 
Within its globe, or tipped with pearl its spire. 


Its single life-throb was a spasm of death, 
Bursting its fervid heart with flame and roar, 
And lips of men clutched eagerly for breath 
A moment, then forever moved no more. 


All he shall see; the upper fire and storm, 
The wreck, the ravage, and the cloud-veil white, 
And death beneath, the ever-changing form, 
Smoothing old barren, rocky wrongs to right. 


And hear the voice before which kingdoms bow 
Bid the sea pass away with all its strife, 
Nor wonder whence, on vale and mountain’s brow 
Have come the better, nobler forms of life. 
Vor, XXIX.—No. 173.—T 1 
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THE CANDIDATE 
JUDE'S. 

I. 
LONG and singular pause in the midst of 
the prayer for the President of the United 
States made the brilliant and fashionable con- 
gregation of St. Jude’s raise their heads and 
look at the minister. They saw nothing un- 
usual, and, as the prayer proceeded, the cir- 


FOR ST. 


ie potential—some insisted controlling—one in 
its secular affairs; for, be it said to his honor. 

that to the spiritual guardian, after the choice 
had been formally and deliberately made, he left 
| the guidance of the flock in all things spivitual, 
| lending a cordial and zealous co-operation in his 
sphere, but never laying straw of let or hindrance 
in the way. 


During his incumbency three rec- 
tors had been settled, all of whom he, to all 
practical intents, had chosen; and it wasa source 


‘umstance passed from their thoughts. It was | of honest pride to him to hear, as he did not 
set down as perhaps a curious eccentricity of | seldom, his taste and prudence in such matters 
the strange clergyman, who was thought none | extolled in the congregation ; and he gloried im- 
the worse of in consequence, for eccentricity in | measurably in the undeniable fact that not one 
the pulpit is not a little fashionable nowadays. | of the shepherds he had placed over St. Jude’s 
But Mr. Samuel Stem did see something un- | had failed to give general satisfaction. 
usual ; remarkable, nay, amazing. Mr. Stem had, in natural course, come to be- 
Mr. Samuel Stem was senior warden of St. | lieve that his knowledge of what St. Jude's 
Jude’s, and it behooved him to watch very wari- | needed in a rector was so precise, and his acu- 
ly every motion of the Reverend Henry Blom- | men in judging of the fitness of a candidate for 
field, undergoing that day the terrible ordeal of | that position so singular, that he could not fail 


a “trial,” to see whether he would suit the peo- 
ple of that wealthy and fastidious parish, now in 
want of a rector. 

It behooved, therefore, we say, Mr. Samuel 
Stem, as church-warden—as senior church-war- 
den—and as a man whose words had weight at 
vestry meetings commensurate with a heavy bal- 
ance at bank, to ‘*‘ look sharp” in this moment- 
ous business of choosing a pastor. He felt called 
upon in this case to exercise extraordinary vig- 
ilance, as the Reverend Henry Blomfield was 
not only a young man, but unknown to metro- 
politan fame—a circumstance which Mr. Stem 
was decidedly of opinion was much against him. 

On an occasion like this, Mr. Samuel Stem 
did not think reverence required that he should 


close his eyes and bend his head in the prayers. | 


When the minister had been ‘‘ called” and duly 
settled, Mr. Stem proposed to be as devoutly 
decorous as any member of the parish ; his office 


as warden, and especially as senior warden, made | 


this to him an imperative duty. But while the 
choice was pending, he felt upon himself a great 
responsibility, and he therefore sat bolt upright, 
alert, and wide awake, while the congregation 
knelt in prayer. 

Justice must be done at the outset to Mr. 
Samuel Stem. He was not only a stanch 


churchman, but a thoroughly conscientious man. | 


He would have severed his right hand from his 
body before he would willfully have wronged a 
human being. If he was hard or exacting it 
was only in the interest of his church, and es- 
pecially of that integral portion known as ‘St. 
Jude’s.” Intense and irrepressible church-war- 
denship was his foible, if foible it was. His of- 
ficial dignity seemed as much his natural cloth- 
ing as the shining broadcloth that encased his 
imposing figure. 

To Mr. Samuel Stem’s efforts St. Jude’s owed 
its existence, and very much of its envied pre- 
eminence. He had been senior church-warden 


from the hour the parish first had corporate | 


being, now more than twenty years, during 
which period his voice had been very naturally 


|to make a right selection, He knew, more- 
| over, that his opinion in the matter now under 
| consideration would be practically as decisive as 
| an autocratic ukase. He would not for a king- 
dom make a blunder now; and, considering all 
jthese things, every candid reader wi!l allow 
that he was perfectly right in resolving to 
watch very narrowly in ritual and sermon the 
| Reverend Henry Blomfield, candidate for the 
succession to the Reverend Theodore Warm 
place, his last triumphant choice, who these 
| four weeks had slept at peace with his fathers, 
and whose memorial slab for the transept of St. 
Jude’s was now in active preparation at the fash- 
| ionable stone-cutter’s hard by. 

| It has been said that the obscurity of the new 
candidate was much against him. It is true 
that he came warmly commended to the vestry 
of St. Jude's as a young man of a very high or- 
| der of talents, and a model of Christian graces 
and priestly accomplishments. This warm test- 
imonial came from a professor in the Theologic- 
al Seminary, for whom Mr. Stem had great re- 
spect. <A confidential letter, also, addressed to 
parties in the back-country parish, over which 
the candidate had been settled after taking 
| priest’s orders, elicited a reply in the main sat- 
isfactory, although there was a vague hint about 
his being ‘‘independent” and “ high-strung.” 
But these words from outside parties weighed 
very little with Samuel Stem. He knew all 
about those things. It was easy enough for a 
man to get recommendations. It was Mr. 
| Stem’'s determination to give the new candidate 
a fair trial, just as all his predecessors had re- 
ceived ; yet circumstances, as has been already 
| hinted, were against him. Although probably 
not conscious of the feeling, the senior warden 
| of St. Jude’s possessed, in common with nearly 
| all men, a respect for the general verdict, and in 
his eyes Popularity was a distinguished merit in 
}a minister. If Mr. Blomfield had come knock- 
ing at the golden gate of St. Jude’s Incumbency, 
| shining in the éc/at of a successful metropolitan 
pulpit career, it would have helped him mightily 





even with independent and impartial Samuel 
Stem. Coming upon his pure merits, to stand 
or fall without the aid of a single adventitious 


prop, the autocrat was ‘‘ free to say,” before he | 


jad seen or heard Mr. Blomfield, that he ‘‘ did 
not expect much of him:” which was very in- 
consistent in Mr. Samuel Stem. Mr. Blom- 
field’s chances were not brilliant. 

But as matters had turned his case was par- 
tially prejudged against him in the mind of Mr. 
Samuel Stem. It happened in this wise: 

Mr. Stem was very well aware that to be 
simply a fine preacher was not by any means 
ull that was requisite to make a good parish 
priest. He attached a proper value to industry, 
tact, good-breeding, and ambition. He was 


accustomed to say that a minister who could do | 
nothing but preach was like a ship with full top- | 


hamper and no ballast. The reader will per- 
ceive that Mr. Stem knew what he wanted, 
and that the man who would fit his standard 
was not likely to offer every day. No minister 
had been settled over St. Jude’s who had failed 
either to captivate the people from the pulpit, 
or, in a private interview with its astute senior 
warden, to give tolerably satisfactory evidence 
of his fitness for the everyday, hack-horse work 
of a thorough-going, well-ordered parish. 

“A cozy dinner and a glass or two of wine 
is the thing to draw a man out,” he would say. 
Mr. Stem prided himself upon his ability to read 
a man’s character, and he considered, with much 
truth, that there was no better talisman to call 
to his aid than a dinner. Mr. Blomfield had, 
according to his custom with candidates, been 
invited to dine with Mr. Stem on the day before 
he was to preach. It was the first time the 
warden had met him; and when the servant 
ushered into his drawing-room a young man, 
slightly built, though tall, and with a face al- 
most boyish in its youthfulness, and clad in a 
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meat was very simple, and evidently very sin- 
leere. ‘No affectation about him, anyhow,” 
|thought Mr. Stem. But he was not to be 
‘**drawn out.” Perhaps the warden was angling 
for minnows in a pool which contained no such 
ismall fish. His line, possibly, did not sound 
deep enough. 
| Mr. Stem was impressed with this young 
| priest in a way he could not explain; but, upon 
jhe whole, he could not decide that he would 
| do for St. Jude’s. And when he noted that Mr. 
| Blomfield gave abstracted and irrelevant answers 
;to some of his most searching questions, his 
| amour propre was severely wounded; and he was 
positively angry when his guest hastened to take 
|his leave after dinner, before the warden had 
nearly finished his category of “tests.” Still 
he was determined that the candidate should 
have a fair chance on the morrow before the 
| congregation: but it must be confessed that his 
| mind was half made up against him. 

St. Jude’s was crowded on Sunday morning. 
| The weather was brilliant, and it was known 
| that a ‘‘candidate” was to exhibit his paces. 
When the Reverend Henry Blomfield walked up 
the centre aisle from the robing-room there was a 
general preliminary verdict of favor. The sur- 
| plice gave becoming fullness to his tall, graceful 
figure, and there was a grave self-possession 
about him which was exceedingly winning. He 
| had a noble head, a clear, piercing, frank eye, 
and a mouth whose lines were sweet, yet firm 
| and powerful. On the whole, the impression 
that he made upon that critical assemblage was 
singularly favorable. His entire freedom from 
the awkwardness and embarrassment which a 
|man in his trying position might be supposed 
|naturally to feel, was afterward wonderingly 
| commented upon in the circles of St. Jude’s. 
| They did not then know the secret of Henry 
| Blomfield’s perfect self-possession. He was in 


| 


suit of black, which not even its admirable fit | his Master's house—the Church of God—and 
to the graceful form nor the absence of a speck | there was no awe or restraint for him in any 
of soil or dust could redeem from hopeless seedi- | human congregation. Upon entering the ports! 
ness, Mr. Stem could not help contrasting his | of that House he was met by an invisible but 
appearance with the entrée on a similar occasion | awful Presence, and it was clothed with a rev- 
of the Reverend Theodore Warmplace, with his | erence that banished all other emotion that he 
shining broadcloth and his gold spectacles and | walked up the aisle of St. Jude's. It is proba- 
grand ‘‘air,” bearing upon him the unmistaka- | ble that he did not think even of Samuel Stem 


ble stamp of the popular and powerful city di- 
vine, and the contrast was not favorable to the 
young country clergyman. But this was not all. 

Mr. Blomfield went through what Mr. Stem 
was wont jocularly to call his ‘‘ table test” tri- 
umphantly. In fine, the dinner proved that he 
was a perfectly bred gentleman. This was a 
strong point gained, for the families of St. Jude’s 
liked to have their rector often to dinner, and 
they were fastidious in matters of table etiquette. 
But when Mr. Stem came to his grand coup of 
drawing his guest out, to his amazement he ab- 
jectly failed! There was something about the 
young clergyman that puzzled the worthy ward- 
en. He could see plainly that he was no or- 
dinary man; the first ten words he uttered 
assured him of that. The grace he said over 


| himself as he passed to the chancel and knelt in 
prayer. Yet, as he thus knelt, a strong, almost 
| passionate appeal for aid in that trying ordeal 
| went silently out from the heart of that devoted 
| minister of Christ. No one but himself in that 
crowded church knew how great was his need of 
| help, or how much depended upon his acquitting 
himself with credit. But when he stood up to 
begin the service there was no shade of care upon 
his face—nothing but a heavenly light. 
‘©The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence before him.” The full, round 
tones rolled from his lips without an effort, but 
| they reached in melodious waves the remotest 
|corner of the church. By the time the “‘ Abso- 
lution” was pronounced every member of the 
congregation was rapt in the service with a new 
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and indescribable delight! Such reading—so 
musical, sonorcus, and impressive, yet so utterly 
devoid of any effort for mere effect—had never 
been heard in St. Jude’s. Every one felt that 
here, certainly, stood a true evangelist of God. 
They were conscious of a keen intellectual pleas- 
ure in those exquisitely modulated tones; but 
overcoming all was a sense of sjrritual enjoy- 
ment, a hushed and reverential impulse of wor- 
ship, which seemed to pervade even the atmos- 
phere, and to draw the most careless within its 
holy spell. 

All this Samuel Stem saw and marked well. 
The candidate was gaining ground rapidly. 

And now in the prayer for the President came 
that singular pause alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this story. No one, perhaps, of all 
the congregation, save Samuel Stem, saw what 
caused that interruption, and he could scarcely 
credit his senses. 
takable yawn. 

The senior warden sat through the sermon in 
a state of bewilderment, not unmixed with in- 
dignation. The audacity which could permit 
a minister, and he a candidate, deliberately to 


yawn in the face of St. Jude’s was to him amaz- | 


ing. ‘The impropriety of the thing was un- 
equaled in all his experience. Not even by 
the eloquent and powerful sermon that followed 
could the young minister recover his lost ground 
with Mr. Stem. 

It was the unanimous affirmation of old and 
young of St. Jude's that never had they enjoyed 
suchatreatasthatsermon. It was long enough 
—twenty-five minutes by the watch—but it did 
not seem to be more than ten minutes, so breath- 
lessly did the people drink in every word. The 
text was the yearning cry of our blessed Saviour 
for souls: ‘*Behold I stand at the door and 
knock.” The style of the sermon was limpidity 
itself, while every one of its sentences—brief and 
pithy as epigrams—drove home some vital truth 
and clenched it fast. That wonderful voice, 
when reinforced by an action at once striking 
and graceful, had a rare charm for that people, 


upon whose ears had so long broken with mo- | 


notonous jar the sonorous platitudes of the Rev- 
erend Theodore Warmplace. But, ag with the 
service; every body confessed that the principal 
merit of the sermon was the deep sincerity which 
imbued it. 


Many a heart received an arrow that seemed 
shot straight at that single mark. 

The truth was that Henry Blomfield always 
preached as if that sermon was to be his last 
chance of saving some perishing soul. He 


win a parish than earnestly praying that haply 
some might thereby be brought to believe and 
be saved. 

St. Jude’s went home more thoughtful than 
was common, and not only hoping but confident 
that the Reverend Henry Blomfield would be 
called to be their rector. 


word with him. 


It was a broad and unmis- 


It neither refrained from unsparing | 
denunciation of guilty souls nor withheld an 
atom of the fullness of the divine love and mercy. | 
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Samuel Stem went home with a 
perplexing admixture of feelings. He kney 
that if he omitted to secure that reading for st 
Jude's he could not hope to match it elsewhere 
(The *‘ reading” of the departed Warmplace had 
been his weak point.) And then after servic 
he had been nearly overwhelmed with the en- 
thusiastic eulogies of those members of the con- 
gregation who found opportunity to exchange a 
Mr. Stem could not but ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Blomfield had won the 
hearts of the whole congregation; and yet, that 
dreadful yawn! It was unpardonable. Mr. 
Stem went to dinner, artd from thence to vestry 
meeting, which had been summoned for three 
o'clock of that Sunday, the necessity for decid 
ing upon the question of a rector being deemed 
urgent enough to justify the meeting on that 
day. 

IL. 

Henry Blomfield, hastening from church as 
soon as he could take off his surplice, met Dr 
Hart at the door of the cheap boarding-house 
where the minister's family had their temporary 
home. 

‘*Is there any change, Doctor ?” 

‘*No, I'm sorry to say there is not yet. She 
is still alive, and that is all.” 

** Doctor,” and there was a wild despair in 
the voice, and an imploring appeal in the eyes, 
“is there then no hope? Must we give her up? 
Doctor, I know you will not give her up whik 
there is any hope.” 

‘*My friend,” replied the worthy Doctor, clear- 
ing his throat vigorously, and blowing his nos 


sonorously and suspiciously—‘‘I need not re 


mind you, a minister of God, that the issue is in 
His hands alone. I do not say, understand me, 
that the case is altogether hopeless. There is 
hope; but not much. I do not think it right 
to feed you with false hopes. There must be a 
change for the better or worse in the course of 
two or three hours. If for the worse, my work 
is done. You may depend upon my standing 
by you to the last.” 

Mrs. Blomfield was sitting by the sick child, 
but rose as her husband entered the room. Their 


| hands met ina silent pressure, and together they 


bent over the little form lying there so fearfully 
beautiful in the burning bloom of the fever. 
‘“May! May! don’t youknow papa? Papa's 
come home.” 
The blue eyes were wide open and rolling 
wildly about, seeming to see now this and now 


| that object upon which their restless glances fell. 
| But in vain the anxious father looked for any 


sign in those unnaturally bright orbs to indicate 


| that she knew him. 
preached this trial sermon not more hoping to | 


Suddenly she began to sing, in a clear, sweet, 
child-warble, a fragment of one of the beautiful 
hymns of the Church which her mother had 
taught her: 


“The gentle Saviour calls 
Our children to his breast; 
He folds them in His gracious arms; 
Mimself declares them blest.” 
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Then the sweet voice prattled on: * Papa— 
mamma—don’t hold me so tight. Don’t take 
my hand out of Baby Harry’s. He wants me 
to go with him.” And then her voice dropped, 
and the dear head turned heavily, leaving the 
long, frayed, golden curls lying spread out upon 
the white pillow. 

The stricken father dropped upon his knees 
with a heavy groan.. ‘*O Father,” he cried, 
using in his bitter grief those words of matchless 
woe that erst went up from the midnight damps 
of Gethsemane, ‘‘if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!” 

Long and fervently he prayed, and he found 
that consolation and strength that never fail to 
come when we throw ourselves upon the support 
of the Everlasting Arms. 

The blue eyes of the sick child were closed 
when the minister rose from his knees, and she 
seemed to have fallen into one of those heavy 
but brief slumbers that had been attendant upon 
her illness. Mr. Blomfield now sat down with 
his wife by the window of the small apartment, 
and told her of the experiences of the morning. 

“T have not the least idea of what my pros- 
pects of suecess are,” he said. ‘* For your sake, 
and hers” (looking toward the bed), ‘* Mary, I 
did my best; but a frightful weariness seemed 
to overcome my brain and body. And once, in 
prayers—you would hardly credit it—I was for 
a moment fairly overcome by drowsiness, and 
only roused myself by a prodigious effort from 
dropping fast asleep at the desk.” 

**T do not wonder at all—my poor husband!” 
said Mrs. Blomfield. ‘* Perhaps, however, no 
one noticed it. If they had, and had known 
that for three days and nights you had hung 
sleeplessly over the sick bed of a dear child, 
they would have excused you, I am sure.” 

Mr. Blomfield stooped and picked up a worn 
and broken little shoe, which had been lying on 
the floor. For a few moments he gazed at it, 
and then pressed it to his cheek with unuttera- 
ble tenderness, while his eyes slowly filled with 
tears. His glance then wandered to the face 
of his wife, who sat grief-worn and care-wasted 
beside him, bearing her equal fa.igue with a 
womanly strength which overmatched his own. 
An expression of pain, which had a dash of an- 
ger, came over his countenance as he read, plain- 
ly graven in the lines of her face, weariness, 
anxiety, and privation. A dark frown disfig- 
ured his forehead as his gaze fell and lingered 
upon her poor, plain, faded dress. From this 
his eye swept rapidly around the room, and took 
an inventory of its humble furniture at one flash- 
ing glance. 
an emphasis and vehemence which showed that 
powerful feeling was working within him. 

‘* Mary, I don’t care for this place for myself. 
If Jonly were concerned I would even now leave 
the city without waiting for an answer, for my 
very soul revolts at the idea of being put up on 
trial—forced to go through my paces like a horse 
they want to buy. That man who insisted yes- 
terday on my going to dinner I could see only 


When he spoke again it was with | 
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did it that he might measure me, as a carpente: 
would a board he wants to build into a house. 
Of course it’s all proper enough, but I can't force 
myself to endure it decorously; and the more 
he labored to turn me inside out, the more irre- 
sistibly I felt impelled to shut myself up. But 
then I do want to succeed in this trial for your 
sake and May’s, if it shall please the Merciful 
Lord to spare her to us. God knows your lot 
has been hard enough since you became a poor 
minister’s wife! And yet no man has worked 
more faithfully than I have. To think that an- 
gel lying there should have had to wear such 
shoes as these because her father could not af- 
ford to buy her a decent pair! It is wrong; 
and the parish that has for five years worked me 
to death and half-starved my wife and child have 
extortion and robbery to answer for in the sight 
of God. And yet even that poor pittance was 
better than to be penniless in a strange place, 
and scrambling for a parish I have no hope of 
getting among the score of better-known men 
that are after it.” 

Not for the first time now did Henry Blom- 
field know what courage and wisdom dwelt in 
the woman’s heart that now beat tenderly 
against his own, and what strength and control 
in the little hand that was now pressed cool and 
firm upon his throbbing temples. When that 
pure, brave Christian woman who sat by his 
side told him sweetly and calmly that with him 
the meanest hovel was richer than a palace 


| would be without him, he kfiew she uttered no 


romantic conventionalism, but the truth of a 
heart that knew no guile or dissimulation. 
When she reminded him that the duty he had 
so often taught to the children at the chancel rail, 


which was to be faithfully done in that station 


of life to which it had pleased God to call them, 


| was as much Ais duty as theirs, he felt that the 


quiet rebuke was just, and that he who aspired 
to lead others was himself being led by this 
gentle, womanly hand. Ina few words of calm, 
earnest, homely talk she swept every cloud from 
his mind and eye, and he felt his feet brought 
back again to firm ground. 

A sound from within made him start as with 
an electric shock, and hastily turn toward the 
bed. His little daughter was sitting upright in 
the full splendor of that delicious light which 
poured in at the window. From her eyes had 
gone out the hot glitter of delirium, and the 
flush of the fever was no longer in her cheeks. 
She knew her father, and called him softly. 

“* Papa!” 

In a second he was at the bedside. 

‘* Papa, will you please give me a drink of 
water ?” 

She was perfectly rational, and her father in 
this fact felt the most profound joy. He had 
feared she was to pass away without one word 
of recognition, or without leaving them a single 
message of remembrance. But would she die? 
Would she not now live ? 

The doctor said there would be a change. 
Was this change unto life or death? Had she 
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come back to them now, or only to herself, for a 
little while, before going away finally? Was 
this clear vision only that which comes so often 
to the sufferer whose eyes are about to close 
upon mortal scenes forever? They could not 
tell. A great hope and a great fear struggled 
together in their hearts, and they prayed for the 
doctor to come, while they almost dreaded to 
hear his step. When by-and-by he did come 
he found his patient lying pallid and quiet, with 
drops of perspiration dotting her face, where he 
had left her two hours before crimson with 
fever, and tossing ia delirium. He took her 
pulse in his fingers with a grave air, while the 
father and mother watched his face with breath- 
less suspense. The brief moments seemed 
hours, but when he spoke it was to thrill their 
hearts with joy. 

**Thank God, she will live!” 

There was a knock at the door, which Mrs. 
Blomfield opened to the landlady who brought 
a note addressed to ‘‘ Rev. Henry Blomfield.” 
No answer was wanted, she said. 

** And how is she ?” whispered the kind-heart- 
ed woman. Upon hearing from the rejoicing 
mother the good news she stole into the room 
on tip-toe to look at little May, and just re- 
maining long enough to shake hands with them 
all, she went sobbing out of the door, and clat- 
tered off down stairs to spread the news through 
the house, where May was reigning pet from at- 
tic to cellar. 

As Mr. Blomfield tore open the envelope with 
a trembling hand a vague prescience of bad news 
crept chillingly over him and brought a choking 
lump into his throat. The note ran thus: 

“Vestry Room or Sr. Jupr’s PArisn, 
“ Sunday Afternoon, June 26, 1864, 

“Rev. anp Dear £rr,—At a full meeting of the ward- 
ems and vestrymen of St. Jude's Parish, held this p.m., 
the matter of your application for the vacant rectorship 
was duly considered. After a full interchange of views it 
was resolved that, while recognizing many qualities in 
yourself which would eminently adorn the position, the 
vestry fecl constrained to decline to enter into the engage- 
ment which you seek. 

** With the best wishes for your happiness and welfare, | 
I remain, yours very respectfully, 

“Samuen Stem, Senior Warden. 
“Rev. Henry Bromrixip.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Blomfield’s misgivings 
he was not fully prepared for this disappoint- 
ment, and a sharp pang shot through his brain 
as he read in those formal sentences the crush- 
ing of all his hopes. A few moments before he 
would have welcomed a lifetime of beggary to 
be assured of the restoration to him of his dar- 
ling child; now she was saved to him the sense 
of his forlorn condition came back to him with 
redoubled poignancy. He had not even money 
to pay the doctor who had labored so faithfully 
to save his precious child. He was already three 
weeks in arrears for board, and he knew that | 
his landlady was perfectly aware of his cireum- | 
stances. He felt that she had already gone be- | 
yond her means in keeping him, and that if she | 
had only hinted once or twice at the settlement | 
of his bill, it was because of his affliction in the 
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sickness of his little girl. He felt sure that she 
would not be able, however willing, to keep him 
much longer. ‘The world looked very dark be. 
fore him just now. ’ ' 

As soon as the doctor had left, which he did 
after he had written a prescription and given 
Mrs. Blomfield directions for the night, the poor 
minister sank mto a chair, and covering his fac; 
with his hands, groaned aloud. Mrs. Blomfield 
was by his side in a moment; but it required all 
her tenderness and taxed her Christian strength 
to the utmost to lift from his heart the heayy 
load that had fallen upon it. But she did re. 
move it partially, and the minister came that 
night to the family altar, if not very hopeful, at 
least not despairing of the future; and when, 
as they were singing (softly, for they thought 
May was asleep), a sweet, tremulous voice from 
the bed joined them in good old Bishop Ken's 
immortal hymn— 

“Glory to Thee, my God, this night 

For all the blessings of the light; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 

Under thine own Almighty wings!” 
he felt the cloud lifted as if by angel hands, and 
his heart became light as it had not been fo: 
m»>. vhs. He thought what bitterness of sou! 
would now have been his if that sweet voic 
were hushed in death, and the light of those 
dear eyes gone out forever. On the wings of 
prayer he mounted near to the Throne. From 
the darkness he stretched out his hands and felt 
the hand of God, and clasping it became again 
courageous and strong. 

That night Henry Blomfield and his wife sat 
long by the window talking cheerfully over plans 
for the future. It was determined that he should 
go in the morning and answer an advertisement 
for a teacher of elocution in a flourishing school 
for young gentlemen, which advertisement he 
had noticed the day before. Mary insisted that 
he should now go to bed and get a little sleep, 
lest, as she jocosely said, he ‘‘ might nod in the 
face of the principal on the morrow when he 
went to seek his fortune.” She would lie down 
by May, and would be sure to hear her if she 
stirred ever so little.. So they both slept. 

In the morning, as soon as breakfast was dis- 
patched, Mr. Blomfield went to the seminary. 
There had been twelve applicants, and the place 
had been filled on Saturday evening. This was 
unfortunate. But now that his manhood had 
come back to him he was not to be discouraged 
by a single disappointment. 

But a greater trouble awaited him. Return- 
ing home, hot and weary from his long walk, 
he was met in the hall by Mrs. Emmons, the 
landlady of the house, who, with much circum- 
locution and stammering, made her business 
known. 

“You know, Sir, that I have only my board- 
ers to depend upon, and what with the high 
prices of every thing I have trouble erough to 
make ends meet. Now, while your dear little 
girl was so sick I wouldn't have done it for the 
world. But now she’s doing so nicely (I was 
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up to see her a bit ago, and she was as chirp as 

a cricket), I feel that I would have been doing 
my own children wrong if I hadn't. It will 
only be giving you the trouble of findirg an- 
other boarding-house, and I’m sorry enough to 
have you go, I am sure.” She said this last 
with sincere energy. 

She had not yet explained herself fully, but 
Mr. Blomfield felt, with rapidly sinking heart, 
that what she was hesitating to say plumply was 
that he was to vacate his room for another fam- 
ily. And this she finally managed to say. ‘‘They 
have been wanting that room for several weeks, 
but I have refused ‘em; and they came again 
this morning and said I must take them, and 
offered me a good price; and you see, Sir, I am | 
in a way compelled to let them have it. I have, 
however, put ‘em off as long as I could, so that 
May need not be moved too soon. I have 
promised they may take it this day week. I 
don't say any thing about the bill you owe me, 
Sir. I know that you will pay me when you 
can, and I am willing to wait.” And with many 
apologies for what Mr. Blomfield could not but 
acknowledge was truly generous conduct, the 
worthy woman went off about her work, leay- 
ing the poor minister standing in the hall over- 
whelmed with misery. Here was a trouble in- | 
deed! To be turned out of this home—left 
with this helpless family adrift in the great city, 
without money or friends! He had, it is true, 
dreamed of such a contingency, but was never- | 
theless utterly unprepared for it. And this was | 


the tidings he was to carry to his wife, instead 


of the good news she probably expected. With 
a heavy heart he mounted the stairs to his room. 


Il. 

Mr. Samuel Stem sat in his snug library, en- 
joying a fragrant after-dinner cigar and medita- 
ting on St. Jude’s. He was not quite satisfied | 
that he had acted wisely in counseling the rejec- | 
tion of Mr. Blomfield’s application for the rec- | 
torship. He was not willing to confess that the 
objections he urged against him were pushed | 
more strongly and pertinaciously from the fact | 
that, for the first time, the vestry showed a dis- 
position to have an opinion other than Mr, | 
Samuel Stem’s, and that more than one mem- | 
ber very warmly advocated the claims of the | 
gentleman under discussion. Contending that 
it was the plain sentiment of the people that he 
should be called, Mr. Brown, the junior warden, | 
who was nearly as rich as Mr. Stem, was con-| 
spicuous in his advocacy of Mr. Blomfield, and | 
even went so far as to say that he thought the | 


| to be tacitly tabooed. 


isfaction of learning that his throne was stil! 
secure by carrying all the members, save Mr. 
Brown, in favor of rejection. And yet Mr. 


| Stem was not well at ease about the matter as 


he smoked his after-dinner cigar. 
Mr. Stem’s meditations were interrupted by 


} the entrance of his old friend and neighbor Dr. 


Hart, who often dropped in after dinner for a 
smoke and a chat. Dr. H. was a genuinel) 
Christian man, but of a different denomination- 
al family from the one embracing St. Jude's, 


| and consequently not particularly well informed 
| concerning matters in that parish. 


Between 
these friends it was not often that church affairs 
were brought into the conversation, for both 
gentlemen were stout polemicists, and in main- 
taining their several dogmas of ecclesiastical 
faith were apt to get heated beyond the point 
of comfortable fellowship. After a few disputes 
of this kind, which had resulted in their parting 
in mutual high dudgeon, to the premature end- 
ing of a social evening, such controversy cam« 
But it so fell out, on this 
particular evening, that Mr. Stem, having his 
mind fall of St. Jude’s and its rectorate, did 
mention the matter of the young minister to Dr 
Hart. 

The fact was, that notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences of doctrine, there was no man living in 
whose judgment, outside of Samuel Stem, that 
gentleman had so much confidence as in his 
outspoken Calvinistic neighbor. His own opin- 
ion he was apt to maintain pretty stoutly, as we 


| have seen, against all ordinary cavilers; that opin- 


ion, reinforced by the coincidence of Dr. Hart, 
he would have upheld against a dissenting world. 
Hence, being sorely perplexed in his own mind, 
and extremely anxious to be fortified in the de- 
cision he had made, and feeling assured, more- 
over, that when he sought his friend’s advice 
sincerely, even in a matter like the present, he 
could count upon its being sincerely rendered, 
| he laid the whole case of Mr. Blomfield before 
Dr. Hart, yawn and all, stating it as frankly 
| and fairly as he could. 

When Mr. Stem came to the name of the 
Rev. Henry Blomfield in his narration, Dr. Hart 
repeated it after him as if in some surprise, but 
made no comment at the moment. Mr, Stem 
finished by asking, 

** And now, Doctor, what is your candid opin- 
ion about the matter? Have I done right or 
wrong ?” 

Before Dr. Hart could reply little Johnny 
Stem, a sweet child of seven years, and his fa- 
ther’s pet and idol, came bounding into the room 


wishes of the parish ought to outweigh the pre- | in bare feet and snowy night-gown, to claim his 
judices of any individual. Mr. Stem thought he | father’s good-night kiss. Mr. Stem stroked his 
snuffed a faction in the vestry. He had more | | flossy brown curls and looked into his dancing 
than once suspected Mr. Brown of aspiring to| hazel eyes with a fondness he did not attempt 
the senior wardenship and the autocracy of the | to conceal. Johnny was also a great favorite 
parish; though, to do Mr, 2. prompt justice, | with Dr. Hart, and after bidding his father 
he had never had such a thought, and was act- | good-night he bounded to the Doctor and put up 
ing in this matter from a sincere sense of duty. | his sweet rose-bud mouth to kiss him too, and 
But Mr. Stem was stirred and stiffened by this | then gamboled out of the room and up the stairs 
unexpected opposition, and had finally the gat- | with merry shouts that made the house musical. 
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** Samuel,” said the Doctor, gravely, after the | him with an interest few men h 


door had closed upon the child, ‘‘do you love 
that boy ?” 

Samuel Stem looked at his friend with sur- 
prise. 

‘“*Do I love Johnny? IndeedI do. I fear 
sometimes I am making an idol of that dear 
child.” 

**Tt would be a sore trial for you to lose him?” 

‘*¢God in mercy forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Stem, 
with a strong, sharp shudder. 
what do you mean? 


he will—” and the voice of the alarmed father 
died away to a tremulous whisper as a frightful 


possibility, suggested by the grave looks of the | 
Doctor and his strange questions, crept chilling- | 


ly into his thoughts. 

**Reassure yourself, my friend. The boy is 
perfectly well, and, if it pleases God, in the or- 
dinary course of nature will grow to hale man- 
hood. But I want you to answer me another 
question, after which I will explain, if indeed 
you do not guess my drift before I finish it. 
Suppose that boy were to be stricken down by a 
malignant disease, so that for days and nights 
together life and death were so evenly poised 
that a feather would turn the scale, do you think 
you would go about your business, eat, drink, 
and sleep as usual?” 

**No, I'm sure I wouldn’t. I would not be 
willing to leave him for an hour.” 

‘*Very well. Now suppose, after watching by 
his bedside for three sleepless and anxious days 
and nights, you should be compelled by business 
you could not forego to leave him for a time, 
would you be apt to give much thought to the 
ordinary proprieties of life? Would you, I ask” 
(the Doctor here fixed his eyes keenly upon Mr. 
Stem, and threw a startling emphasis into his 


tone), ‘‘ think the worse of yourself if you, with | 


your nature unbent from the sharp tension of 
watching your possibly dying child, and pros- 
trated with sleeplessness and fatigue, should go 
about yawning in the face of the whole city ?” 

** No, I’m sure I wouldn't,” replied Mr. Stem, 
with great energy. ‘‘ But what does all this 
mean?” he continued. ‘* You don’t mean to 
say that—” 

‘¢T mean to say that for three days and nights, 


‘** But, Doctor, | 
Surely you don’t think | 
that Johnny is—that there is any danger that | 
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ave ever awak. 
ened in me. He is, in my judgment, one of the 
noblest, purest, and most Christ-like men I ever 
|saw. Presbyterian as I am, I know of no man 

to whom as a spiritual guide I would more will. 
ingly commit myself than to that young Episco- 
| pal priest. And now I will answer your ques- 
}tion. You did not do wrong in acting as you 
| did with the light you had. My opinion is you 
| have made a great miss, and that you had bette r 
reconsider the matter if possible.” 

It was later than usual the next day when 
Dr. Hart came to Mr. Blomfield’s room, but his 
patient was so much better that they had not 
missed him. After some brief directions to the 
mother the Doctor turned to Mr. Blomfield and 
said, ‘*I hardly think it will be necessary for 
| me to come again, she will do very well with 
mother’s good nursing, and if you think it neces- 
sary you can call me in at any time. Doctors 
are pretty expensive friends nowadays, and | 
have conscience enough to cut off my visits as 
soon as I see they are not needed any longer.” 

Mr. Blomfield answered the smile of the Doc- 
tor as he said this with another, but so melan- 
| choly as to be almost ghastly. A new trouble 
| now beset the poor man. It seemed absolutely 

necessary that he should say something about 
| pay for the Doctor's services; indeed he proba- 
| bly expected it, and had thrown out this hint 
about the expense to open the way. Thus 
thought Mr. Blomfield, but what to say he knew 
| not. He was a stranger to the Doctor, having 
| called him in hastily in the first hours of May’s 


{ 


| 


sickness, and he certainly had no right to ask 

| bim to wait for his money. But he must say 
something, and trusting to the kindness of heart 
| which the Doctor had seemed to possess in an 
eminent degree, he began: 

“Dr. Hart, I trust you will not think that I 
would willingly delay for an hour the payment 
}of a debt. I feel that I owe to you something 

more than money; I owe you a debt of gratitude 
| which I can never repay. I feel that to your 
| skill and attention I owe, under God, the life 
| of my dear child. But I am forced to tell you 
| that I am at this time without funds. I will be 
| frank with you, and tell you that I know not 
| when I shali be better off. This misfortune of 
| the illness of my daughter befell us at a time 


save for the hour he spent at your dinner-table, | when I was out of employment, and found me 
and the hour and a half at the desk of St. Jude's, | nearly destitute of money. I am now in search 
the man you have just rejected as your pastor | of employment, and trust that I may soon meet 
has sat by the bedside of as sweet a child as ever | with success. I shall certainly not delay a mo- 
blessed a parent’s heart, and when he stood in | ment in discharging my debt to you when it is 
your church on trial he did not know but when | in my power.” 
he returned to that bedside he would find his} ‘* Mr. Blomfield,” replied Doctor Hart (with 
child gone to the angels.” a cough that sounded very dry and harsh, and 
Samuel Stem’s eyes were full of tears and his | turning his head away so that the minister did 
head was bent low. He asked, not see a merry twinkle in his eyes, which, how- 
** Does the child live?” ever, dear reader, you and F ought to know was 
**She does, and will recover.” | shining through a watery film), “I earn my 
“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Stem, fer- | living by my profession, and, although I am not 
vently. ;a hard man, I don’t feel as if I could afford te 
‘‘T have seen that man,” continued Dr. Hart, | give my services to people who are perfect stran- 
‘under trying circumstances. I have studied | ge#s to me.” 
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A LETTER. 





Mr. Blomfield thought: Heaven help me. 


. 4 Pl 
How I have been mistaken in this man! But A LETTER. 
he was stung to the quick by what he fancied | [ GOT a letter not long ago, 
the doubt of his honesty in the Doctor’s remark Three close pages the letter filled 
~ ? 
about giving his services, and with a touching | Telling me how in a recent fight 
dignity he said : A gallant friend of mine was killed; 


‘‘Sir, I most deeply regret that my great ne- 
cessity has compelled me to incur this obligation 
to you, but I beg you will spare me any doubt 
of my honor. I have here, Sir, in these trunks, 
a few books, some of them valuable. Will you 
permit me to send them to your house to retain | That night was the night of a brilliant ball, 
as security for the payment of this debt, and I And I knew that I should meet her there: 
will be glad if you will at once furnish me with | ¢), 
the amount, that I may settle it as speedily as 
vossible ?” 
gerne oo there, let’s have an end of this non- | - like a queen she moved through the rooms 
sense!” almost shouted the good old Doctor, who | ..” id the bum and heat and the gaslight’s glare, 
could not carry his mask any longer. “Take Where the mingled odors of rich perfumes 
your books, indeed! Not if you never paid me, | Heavily hung on the indolent air! 

What do you suppose I want of a lot of trump-| « An where are her thoughts?” I asked of myse! 
ery Episcopal theology, a double-dyed Calvinist ‘ 4m 
like me? Here, I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll 
compromise the matter, if you like. Let May, Nop GR ge Fg Syge hpan op aag  e 
here, come and see me every day and give me a| ,, D La SMa grt Jee eae wien 
kiss, and I'll take off a dollar for every time. oes she aeves think “ the battle-plain, 
Here, baby, give us the first installment now.”| _ Of the terrible cannon’s fiery breath, — 

And the old fellow made a great show of fond-| as never a white face, fraught with pain, 

ling May, who for her part wondered what made Chilled her heart in a vision of death ?” 

her cheeks so wet of a sudden. I took her hand for the last quadrille, 

“But, hold on, maybe I will get the cash And in the pauses we talked of the past 
after all. Here is something that I think con- Talked any + ity ; ’ 
tains good news for you.” And the Doctor pro-| ~~ a0 
duced from his ample pocket-book a note, the 
counterpart of the one Mr. Blomfield had read 
with such sorrow the day before. But how dif- | 
ferent were the contents of this! It ran: 


And it bade me tell the woman he loved— 
There the words seemed somehow to blend— 
For as I read it my heart was moved 
With grief for her and the loss of my friend. 


, how stately and grand she looked, 
| With milk-white pearls in her shining hair! 


As past she whirled in the mazy dance, 
Her bright eyes sparkling, her cheek aglow, 





our old school-days ; 
Yet ever the bugle’s ringing blast 
Sounded to me in the cornet’s strain, 
And in place of that scene with its flood of light, 
Wrecks of battle and heaps of slain 
Loomed like shadows before my sight. 


“Vestry Room or St June's, June 27, 1864. 

* Rev. AND Dear Sir,—It becomes my pleasing duty to The dull dance ended; the music ceased ; 
inform you that the declination by the wardens and vest- | The night waned close on the morning hours ; 
ry-men of this parish of your application for the rector- | : 
ship which was communicated to you yesterday was re- 
considered at a meeting held this day, and it was unani- 
por ei ph to tender you a call to the vacancy, at &! traq chased from the air its rich perfumes, 
salary of $3000 per annum, to date from the Ist of the | . 
present month. I may add, that it is the ardent wish of | As I drew her jeweled arm through my ewn, 
the officers, as well as the congregation of the parish, that | And led her out of the lighted rooms, 
you may find it convenient to accept this call That we might speak together alone. 

“I beg to assure you that you will receive in the dis- 63 
charge of your duties the cordial co-operation of this body, | Woo stood where the failing moon looked in 
and of none more cheerfully than 

** Your obedient servant, 
“Samus. Stem, Senior Warden. There I told her the sad, sad news, 
Bt mabe oop oe And saw the rose on her young cheek fade, 


A languor lurked in the women’s eyes; 
And an odor of crushed and withered flowers 





Through the dim conservatory’s shade— 


After reading, first to himself and then aloud, | 5¥ her droop like a blighted flower, 
With her white hands clasped on her heaving 


this good news, which at once made every thing 
bright before him, Mr. Blomfield caught the | breasts. 

hand of Dr. Hart with a fervent grasp, and said : | “0 God!” I said, “in thine own good hour, 
‘Tam sure, Sir, you have in some way brought | End this strife as to thee seems best! 

to my door this marvelous good fortune. But | — : -t + 
“ll x : hog . | Ina soldiers’ hospital, nursing the sick, 
will you pardon me if I ask you to join us in| But is oak Sener ane 

<<. - - n reek ago I saw her last, 

ascribing devout gratitude to God for this His] ul a week ag 


: : p ot Tearing 66 gs 2 olas ack g: 
merciful interposition in our behalf? Let us| eating the “sister's” plain black garb 2 
pray.” (Oh how different she looked in the past !), 


And the poor lads followed her with their eyes— 
Moving among them from bed to bed— 





Samuel Stem does not hesitate to divide with 
Calvinistic Dr. H. the credit of his last and most | As though sbe were a saint from Paradise, 
And there shone a halo around her head. 


successful choice of « rector for St. Jude’s. 
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THE LITTLE MONK. 


HERE are many famous cities in Italy: 

Milan has its wonderful Cathedral, Venice 
the great square of St. Mark’s, Verona the tomb 
of Juliet, and Rome the nursery of the world; 
but Florence alone is called beautiful—the beau- 
tiful Florence. It lies in the heart of Tuscany, 
along the silver Arno, surrounded by sloping 
plains and rounded hills clad in the greenest 
verdure. Villages crowd the hills and nestle in 
the valleys, and in the distance you see the 
woody Apennines shrouded in purple haze. 
Florence is an old city, time-worn and gray, 
and unlike any on this side of the water, Its 
streets are narrow, and the style of its archi- 
tecture is massive rather than graceful; but it 
is filled with works of art, abounds in noble 
palaces and churches, and in its neighborhood 
are several pious monasteries, among others 
that of La Certosa. 

La Certosa stands on a gentle hill covered 
with vines and olives, and consists of several 
chapels and cloisters with gardens attached. 
Imagine a range of buildings, half church and 
half fortress, with heavy porches and stained 
windows; here a court enlivened by a spark- 
ling fountain; there an embowered walk with a 
crucifix at the end; and there a solitary cell for 
penance. 

In the spring of 1360, when our story begins, 
it was at the height of its renown: at present it 
is but the shadow of its former self, so much 
has it suffered from the violence of the early 
Italian wars, the gradual decay of the monastic 
system, and the silent but certain assaults of 
Time. It is something, however, that it still re- 
mains, even in decay. It would have perished 
long ago, I am fond enough to believe, but for 
its being haunted by the memory of Hilario, 
and the fact of his story remaining yet untold. 
And who was Hilario, you ask? One of its ab- 
bots whose life was a round of holiness, whose 
days were passed in meditation, and whose 





prince whose liberality endowed and upheld it? 


Neither prince, abbot, nor monk, I reply, but a| 


simple peasant-boy—a dreamer, some twelve 
years old. Let me relate his story. 

Hilario was the second child of peasant pa- 
rents who lived in the neighborhood of Flor- 
ence. Of his father but little is known, save 
that he was a handsome, graceless scamp, with 
a passion for rattling the dice-box and breaking 
female hearts. His mother was young and 
beautiful. Conceive a Florentine girl of six- 
teen; give her strange, bright eyes, and long 
black hair, rounded cheeks not too bloomy, a| 
light and graceful form, and a pretty hand and | 
foot. Such was Fiammetta when she became | 
the wife of Martillini, and such was she to the 
last in spite of his ill-usage and neglect. Her 
first child, a little girl, died in its infaney; the! 
second was Hilario, who lived, for any thing | 
that I know to the contrary, till he was three- | 
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score and ten. His mother, however, died 
when he was a wee babe of six months. Sho 
perished by the Great Plague, which, in 1348. 
devastated Florence and the greater part of 
Italy. She was among the first who caught the 
infection, or the monks would hardly have been 
so willing to receive her little Hilario. <A fey 
months later and he must have perished with 
her, so powerless were they to succor those who 
sought shelter within their walls. But as it 
was, they adopted the child, and promised t 
bring him up in piety and good works. The 
next day Fiammetta died, and was buried in 
the shade of an olive-tree hard by, and Hilario 
became a little monk. 

Luckily for the child, as well as the good 
fathers, the gardener of La Certosa had a wife, 
who consented to nurse Hilario, having just lost 
a little boy of her own. She suckled the babe 
until he was able to be weaned, and when he 
was able to go alone she was swept away by the 
Plague, as was the gardener also. 

The next year or two Hilario took care of 
himself, child though he was, so dreadful were 
the ravages of the Pestilence, and so busy the 
monks of La Certosa administering the sacra- 
ment to the sick and dying in Florence and 
the villages round about. Wandering at will 
through the various buildings of the monastery, 


| he found his way to the refectory at meal-times, 


to the chapel at vespers, and to the garden and 
its winding walks at all hours. At the start he 
was afraid of the stone cherubims between the 
windows, and the figures of the couchant hound 


} on the tomb of the knight Niccolo; but by de- 


grees he took courage and stared unflinchingly 
into the eyes of the first, and offered the last an 
ortolan, in hopes that he would eat it and be- 
come good friends with him. 

This was in the smallest cloister, which was 


| ever after a favorite with him; for when his 


timidity wore off he discovered that the panes 


therein were beautifully stained with monks, 


| and nuns, and angels, and the good St. Bruno. 
nights were sleepless vigils? One of its monks | 


renowned for fasts and penances, or the noble | 


As his boldness increased he explored the other 
chapels, and finally ventured into the largest 
as far as the altar. Behind the altar was a 
great window of stained glass, dusk and dim by 
day, and hardly lighted on the most radiant of 
summer eves. It was several days before Hila- 
rio saw it in its glory; but when at last the set- 
ting sun shone upon it he was delighted beyond 
measure. Not that the simple child guessed 
what it was that he beheld, or knew how much 
it entranced him; he merely sat down on the 
steps of the altar, and gave himself up to the 
picture before him as we give ourselves up to a 
dream. 

And a beautifal dream it was, the picture in 
the window—the most benign dream that has 
yet visited this gray old world—the Virgin and 
Holy Child! The Virgin sat on a sort of throne- 
chair, with a high back and sculptured arms, 
and in her lap rested the Child Jesus, holding a 
gilded globe and cross. Before him knelt the 
Wise Men offering gums, spices, and jewels, 





their swarthy faces brightened by the halo 


round his brow; above him glittered the mirac- | 


ulous Star, and above the Star hovered the Holy 
Dove, bearing an olive bough in its bill. The 
dove was no novelty to Hilario, for he remem- 
bered noticing a flock of similar ones flying over 
the garden; but the child was the first he had 
ever seen, and he wondered thereat. He was 
not alone then in the shadowy chapel, but had 
a little brother on the gorgeous window (such 
was the meaning of his childish reveries), and a 
mother to watch over and love him. For the 
pictured Virgin seemed to smile on the mother- 
less Hilario, while the Child Jesus offered him 
the gilded globe and cross! When the monks 
came into the chapel to celebrate vespers they 
found Hilario with his hands clasped, and his 
eyes fixed on the face of the Blessed Child. 
During the service they gazed at their young 
brother full as often as at the Infant Saviour, 
and felt no compunctions at heart therefor; for 
they remembered what the Lord himself says, 
*» Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Hilario grew rapidly, and was wise beyond 
his years; an earnest and thoughtful child. 
Not pale and thin like most young dreamers, 
but stalwart and strong, with brave blue eyes 
and chubby red cheeks. How could it well be 
otherwise when he spent hours each day playing 
in the gardens of LaCertosa, fanned by the warm 
wind and sunned by the light sky of Tuscany ? 
There were flowers to be weeded and watered 
(for the monks had procured another gardener, 
a widower with a little daughter named Annun- 
ciata), shrubbery to be clipped and trimmed, 
doves to be fed; and, when all this was done, pur- 
ple butterflies to chase, and golden bees to list- 
en to—honey-making bees, whose hives were 
somewhere near. He must have been a house- 
child indeed who could have kept indoors while 
gardens like those of La Certosa were always 
open to him. 

But we can not always live in gardens, how- 
ever much we may love the flowers, nor yet in 
chapels and cloisters, albeit under the very eyes 
of the saints ; there is other business in life, and 
other lore to be learned, duties to be performed, 
and many a good and wise book to be read and 
pondered on. 

“Tt is about time,” said the abbot, when Hila- 
rio had attained his fourth birthday— ‘it is 
about time that our little brother should know 
how to read his Psalter.” 

**T have long thought so, my lord,” answer- 
ed Father Michael, one of the gravest of the 
monks; ‘‘and was about to propose teaching 
the boy the rudiments of the Latin tongue.” 

**Do so, my brother,” continued the abbot; 
and calling Hilario to him, Father Michael be- 
gan his first lesson. He opened an illuminated 
copy of the Gospels, and laying it on his knees 
pointed out the different letters. It was no easy 
task to engage Hilario’s attention, for when sum- 
moned by the abbot he was in the act of catch- 
ing a butterfly ; besides, he was never at any 
time overfond of Father Michael. 
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| Failing to interest the child with the alpha- 
bet, the good Father turned over the leaves and 
showed him the emblazoned initials and the 
stripsof illumination. They were pretty enough, 
with their manifold colors, crimson, and purple 
and blue, laced and barred with gold and silver 
inks; lattices of scroll-work, sprigs of leaves, gar- 
lands of vines, bunches of white lilies, and flocks 
of doves. Hilario was pleased with the pictures, 
and he tried to be interested in the letters, but 
astray sunbeam distracted him. 

“It is brighter than the gold ink in your 
book,” said he to Father Michael, ‘‘ and, hark! 
your doves don't coo like those in the garden.” 

Father Michael knew that well enough, for 
he had a fine taste for nature, in spite of his as- 
ceticism ; but it would not do to confess it to 
Hilario just at that time, when the lad was 
hunting about for an excuse to escape his pur- 
posed studies; so he shaded the grating of the 
cell till it kept out the sunshine, and read aloud 
the best of the Gospel parables, tracing with 
his finger the printed words as the spoken ones 
dropped from his tongue; he then translated the 
Latin into Italian, the soft dialect of Tuscany. 
He read the Parable of the Sower, the story of 
the Marriage at Cana, and how the Child Jesus 
sat in the temple and taught the Jewish Rabbins. 
Hilario listened attentively, standing by the side 
of the grave monk; and when the latter ended 
his reading in the middle of the Parable of the 
Unjust Steward, the curiosity of the child was 
thoroughly aroused. He waited a moment for 
Father Michael to finish the parable, and find- 
ing that he did not, but on the contrary shut the 
book and fastened its clasps, he asked, ** What 
became of the steward?” 

** That our little brother will know when he 
learns to read.” 

From that hour there was no further trouble in 
teaching Hilario his alphabet and the rudiments 
of Latin. Sunbeams in the grating, doves in the 
garden, the flowers which Annunciata threw in 
the cell—nothing drew the young student from his 
lessons at Father Michael's knee. He was soon 
able to read and understand the Breviary, which 
Father Michael used at matins and vespers, and 
he succeeded in making the good monk read to 
him the remainder of the Unjust Steward. It 
| was not long before Father Michael had two 
| pupils instead of one; for the little Annunciata, 
| growing tired of throwing flowers at the rapt Hila- 
rio, ventured into the cell herself, to see what 
| kept him from her so many sunny hours. With 
| Father Michael's permission he showed her the 

illuminated Gospel ; and the two young heads 
bent over it, almost touching the leaves with 
their eyes. 
| To reward Hilario for his diligence Father 
Michael gave him a little robe of white serge 
with a hood of the same; a cord to wear around 
| his waist; sandals for his feet ; and a cross and 
| rosary to hang by his side. He was an exact 
| copy of the brothers of La Certosa; and when 
| they first saw him in his new robe—it was at 
| yespers—not one but smiled to himself and re- 
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membered his own childhood. To tell the truth, 
the boy was a gleam of sunshine on the sombre 
walls of the monastery. He touched the wither- 
ed hearts of the old monks, and made them liv- 
ing and loving men. 

About this time the family of the Knight 
Niccolo, the hound upon whose tomb frightened 
Hilario so in his baby years, wishing to honor 
their pious relative, dug for his dust a subter- 
ranean chapel, and dedicated it to his memory. 
When it was finished there came an architect 
from Florence, Messire Andrea Orcagna, who 
erected a grand monument over the saintly war- 
rior. Four twisted columns supported a canopy 
under which lay an image of Niccolo in fall arm- 
or, his sword by his side, and his hands folded 
on his breast. It was a fine piece of workman- 
ship, and the monks were loud in its praise. To 
Hilario it was a miracle, and he was never tired 
of looking at it. His admiration pleased the 
good architect, who begged permission one day 
to take the child with him to Florence. 

‘The boy has a soul for art,” said he to the 
abbot; ‘*let me show him some of its master- 
pieces.” The abbot consented, and the pair set 
out for the city—Messire Andrea in his silken 
cloak, and Brother Hilario in his robe of serge. 

Walking side by side in pleasant talk, now in 
the shade of chestnuts and pines, and now in 
the sunny spaces between them; up hills and 
down dales ; past convents, churches, and villas ; 
the distance between La Certosa and Florence 
rapidly lessened, and our travelers soon found 
themselves at the city gate. Messire Andrea 
would fain have carried Hilario, for it was a gala 
day, and the streets were somewhat crowded ; 
and Hilario the child was quite willing to be 
carried, for the journey had wearied him, but 
Hilario the monk, Brother Hilario, wouldn’t for 
a moment hear of it, but trudged behind the 
smiling architect, struggling through the oppos- 
ing crowd with a stout heart and a very weak 
pair of legs. 

They passed the Vecchio Palace, with its pro- 
jecting battlements and its lofty bell-tower ; the 
unfinished Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
and Grotto’s Campanile, and finally came to the 
Church of Santa Maria Novello. The morning 
service was over, and the church was nearly de- 
serted. The priest was disrobing; the censer- 
boys had already departed; only the sacristan 
remained, 

‘This little monk,” said the architect, point- 
ing to Hilario, ‘‘ comes to see the Golden Virgin 
of Cimabue. He won’t detain you long; in the 
mean time take this sequin,” and he slipped one 
into the hand of the sacristan. 

** Bless his little hood,” replied the sacristar ; 
‘he shall stay as long as he pleases. Let ne 
show his reverence the way.” 

On the walls of the west nave they found the 
Golden Virgin. It was not, as you may suppose, 
a golden image, but a picture on a gold ground, 
the work of the illustrious Cimabue. It was the 
boast of Florence in those days, the glory of all 
her citizens, and old chronicles describe the en- 


thusiasm with which it was first received when 
fresh from the easel of the inspired master ; how 
it was borne hore !rom his studio on a triumph- 
al car drawn by milk-white steeds, preceded by 
chanting monks and young girls strewing flow- 
ers, and followed by the shouting populace ; and 
how Charles of Anjou, then on his way to Na- 
ples, crossed himself devoutly as it passed him, 
and hung a diamond chain on the neck of the 
modest painter. 

“ How does little Hilario like the picture ?” 
quired the architect. 

“It is beautiful, maestro mio; but I don't 
like it like the one at home. In that the Virgin 
loves me, and the Jesus Child smiles; here th¢ y 
say, ‘Worship us.’ I like that angel better ;” 
and he pointed to a tomb on which was sculp- 
tured an angel with inverted torch, the Greek 
Genius of Death. 

‘Many thanks, Brother Hilario,” said the 
flattered sculptor; ‘that figure is mine. You 
like Greek art, I see. Let me carry you a while, 
and I will show you more of it. Come, jump in 
my arms.” The offer was too tempting to be re- 
sisted; monk Hilario pleaded, but child Hilario 
triumphed ; for he took the hand of Messire An- 
drea, and, springing into his arms, nestled on his 
broad breast, and was borne down the aisles and 
into the street, drowsed with fatigue. He must 
have slept while in the arms of his friend, for 
when he came to himself it was near noon, and 
in a different part of the city. Instead of the 
dim old church and its gorgeous pictures, he saw 
a beautiful room filled with marble statues—fig- 
ures of men and gods, graceful and strong, and 
pure as suow. He trod on a marble pavement 
of divers colors, and over him rose a vaulted 
dome inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

**Does our good father like the statues ?” in- 
quired the architect after the boy had gazed his 
fill. 

‘*T like that man who kneels to sharpen his 
knife ;* he is a grand fellow, his eye fairly flashes. 
And the two yonder with limbs locked, tugging 


in- 


, and straining to throw each other down ;+ won't 


they full and break? But that queer man with 
shaggy thighs and goat’s feet,t I would love him 
the most if he would only finish his dance. 
Look! he snaps his fingers, and shakes his beard. 
Let us hide behind the door, and he will, begin 
again. Dance, faun, dance!” 

They went from room to room, the sculptor 
pointing out the master-pieces of his art, and 
Hilario prattling about them in his odd, childish 
way. ‘*We have been indoors long enough,” 
said Messire Andrea, when he had finished show- 
ing Hilario the treasures of the chamber. ‘I 
will take you to the garden of Florence, and 
then we must back to the monastery, for I prom- 
ised Father Michael to return you before ves- 
pers.” 

Opposite the court-yard, at the back of what 
is now the Pitti Palace, was a large amphithea- 
tre, from which diverged a number of paths that 
~~ * ‘The Knife-grinder. t The Wrestlers. _ 

+ The Dancing Faun. 
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ascended the hill whereon the garden stood. 
Hither Messire Andrea led Hilario, and climb- 
ing from terrace to terrace they soon arrived at 
the summit. Down long and winding avenues, 
arched over with leafy laurels; through groves 
of acacia, and pine, and oak; past thickets of 
bay, and among beds of flowers till they came 
to Orange Island. Messire Andrea threw him- 
self at full length on the turf and gave himself 
up to his thoughts, and Hilario wandered about 
at his pleasure, chasing the almond blossoms as 
they drifted by on the wind, and skimming peb- 
bles over the surface of the lake. The city lay 
below steeped in the afternoon sun, a cluster of 
palaces and towers, with here and there a dome 
lifted in the air. Beyond its walls on the north 
and east you saw the wooded Apennines; on the 
south the valley of the Arno, studded with olive 
groves and green with summer; and on the west 
the Arno itself, glittering like fire. Feasting 
his eye with these delights, and lulled by the 
hum of the city, Messire Andrea slipped from 
dream to dream till the declining sun warned 
him to awake. He looked for Hilario, and not 
finding him any where about ascended an ave- 
nue of cypress, which led from the margin of the 
lake to the highest summit ofthe garden. The 
avenue was lined with statues of fauns and wood 
gods, except at its upper end where the circle of 
the terrace commenced, and there some one had 
placed the figure ofa little monk. He stood on 
a pedestal two or three feet in height, with his 
back to Messire Andrea. There was a similar 
pedestal on the other side of the avenue, but it 
was vacant. ‘‘ What can this mean?” thought 
the sculptor; for he remembered no monk there 
when he last visited the place: ‘*I must see 
into the mystery.” It was no mystery at all, 
but only brother Hilario, who had climbed the 
pedestal to have a better view of the city. He 
it was whom the sculptor had mistaken for a 
statue, as you or I might have done ourselves, 
so motionless was the dreaming child, and so 


calm and white the folds of his robe and hood. | 
There was nothing of the statue though in his | 


red cheeks and blue eyes when you saw them; 
and neither you nor I ever saw a statue jump 
from its pedestal and walk down a cypress ave- 
nue as did the little monk. For Hilario was 
as anxious to return to the monastery as was 
Messire Andrea to have him return; so off they 


started at full speed, walking in the yellow sun- | 


set, and finally entered the great chapel just as 
vespers began. 


The next day, and for days and months after- | 


ward, Father Michael-resumed his teaching of 
Hilario, exercising the boy in the Latin and 
Tuscan tongues. His other pupil, the little 
Annunciata, studied with them, but more be- 
cause she was lonesome without Hilario than 
because she loved Father Michael's Gospels. The 
Gospel of woman (and what save a budding wo- 


man is a little damsel of eight, the age of An- | 


nunciata!) is her heart, and from the beginning 
she reads it intuitively. While we, pocr dull- 
ards, are fretting over our horn-books, master- 
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ing their contents line by line, she unclasps the 
Goxpel of Love and is soon deep in its glowing 
pages ! 

Hilario and Annunciata! Were I a painter 
I would select these children for a theme, and 
paint them in a picture as I see them in my 
fancy, reading together in the old monk’s cell. 
They sit on a little bench at Father Michael's 
feet, the light of the grated casement slanting 
on their faces, the illuminated Gospel open on 
their knees. The wind plays with the book, 
mistaking its vignettes for flowers, and the hair 
of the children for sunshine! A hand of each 
secures the rebellious leaves, and now and then 
brushes back theclusteringeurls. Father Michael 
turns his head, the hands meet and press each 
other, and from behind the curls what glances! 
They are studying the Gospel, old man! They 
have found the text which says, ‘‘ Little children, 
love one another.” 

Yes, Hilario and Annunciata loved—loved in 
that old monastery, in the midst of those gray 
priests. It was as strange as the growth of 
flowers down in deep dark mines, or up in the 
intense cold of mountain peaks. But so it was. 
And if any body was to blame in the matter, it 
was Father Michael and the old romancers. For 
you must know that when Hilario had gone 
through the Evangelists, and was beginning to 
read the Fathers, the old priest showed him his 
library of MSS., and let him read them at his 
leisure in the cell or the garden, or wherever else 
he pleased. 

I am afraid the Fathers fared badly for a time, 
che children were so wrapt in the chroniclers. 
Their favorite haunt was the garden. At the 
end of its chief walk there was a little bower 
which Annunciata had begged from her father. 
Four almond-trees were its pillars, and a lattice- 
work of vines inclosed them. The day stole in 
from above tinged wita bloom, and from the 
sides greenly, as if through curtains of emerald. 
The floor was a plat of grass, in the centre of 
which stood a rustic seat of woven twigs. It 
was just the place to read romances in ; so green, 
and fresh, and still. You heard no noise, save 
the wind in the leaves, or the murmur of some 
adventurous bee ; and saw nothing alien to your 
thought—almond boughs overhead, bunches of 
grapes on each side, and in front, down the gar- 
den-walk, flowers and butterflies. 

As soon as their lesson was over Hilario and 
Annunciata tripped from Father Michael's cell, 
the former with a roll of MSS. under his arm, 
the latter with a frame of broidery, and hid away 
in the bower. Had you been near at such times 
you would have heard them reading with whis- 
pery voices, not much louder than the bees (who 
are reading too, for aught I know, when we 
think they are only humming) or the wind in 
the leaves. Peeping in the bower, you would 
have seen them side by side om the rustic scat, 
Hilario with his hood thrown back, and his 
sandaled feet on the grass, and Annunciata 
bending over her broidery, drinking every word 
as it fell from his lips. Or you might have 
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broidery. 






They read the best of the old ro-/ noble lords and ladies walking in splendid gar- 


mances—King Robert of Sicily, Gawain and | dens, and in drooping vineyards laughing lads 


Gologlass, The Squire of Low Degree, and | and lasses. 


Launcelot of the Lake. ‘These were in Latin; 
in Tuscan they had the history of the Trojan 
War, by Guido of Colonna, and that medley of 
things sacred and profane, The Gesta Romano- 
rum. 

They were ripe for the seed of romantic love, 
and it blossomed at once in their hearts and 
brains, imparting an air of courtliness to their 
manners, and a sweet extravagance to their 
dreams. Hilario imagined himself a king or 
knight, according to the romance he was read- 
ing, and Annunciata was a queen or damsel in 
distress. He spurred his steed against Paynim 
foes, and she waved her scarf from gloomy bat- 
tlements. 
chanted vales under a rainbow moon. Their 
hands met, and were locked together, like the 
tendrils of the vines around them, and the al- 
mond blossoms dropped on their hair. And 
when they read the mournful story of Francesca 
of Rimini (for Father Michael had a copy of the 
Divina Commedia in Dante’s own handwriting), 
their tears dropped faster than the blossoms, 
blotting the precious parchment. That day they 
read no more. 

But during all this while, the days of romance- 
reading and the months and years of Father 
Michael's teaching, Hilario never forgot that he 
was a monk or neglected his duty in the chanel. 
It was his duty to wait on the abbot at mass ; 
he helped him change his vestments, swing the 
smoking censer, and rang the bell at the eleva- 
tion of the Host. Picture to yourself the dim 
old chapel and its massive pillars; the proces- 
sion of hooded monks in the aisles; the lighted 
tapers and the glittering altar; and in the stain- 
ed window behind them the Holy Mother and 
Child! The gray-headed abbot chants the pray- 
ers, the brethren beat their breasts, the voices of 
the choir tremble, and the organ oppresses the 
air with its thunder. ‘The gloom deepens and 
weighs upon the soul. But see in front of the 
altar a little dreamer in white! His hands are 
clasped prayerfully over his breast, and the dy- 
ing sunset, smiling through the Jesus Child, im- 
parts a halo to his hair! Nor only Hilario but 
Annunciata likewise, standing behind her father, 
the tanned old gardener. She counts her beads 
demurely, but her eyes are fixed on Hilario. 
He seems not to see her, but gazes steadfastly 
on the Jesus Child, and sees her all the more! 

Up to the time of his falling in love with 
Annunciata it never came home to Hilario that 
he was a monk. To be sure every body called 
him the little monk, and he wore his monk’s 
robe and hood daily; but he ceased to remem- 
ber, or never perhaps knew, the obligation im- 
posed upon him. Living in a monastery may 
be a very good preparation for heaven, but it 
keeps one from knowing a great many things on 
earth. In his journey to Florence with Messire 


Or they walked side by side in en- | 


Hands met hands, eyes answered 
| eyes, and Youth and Beauty went up and down 
| the world together. It was not so in the mon- 
astery ; except himself and Annunciata no one 
| there loved, unless in secret, and parted from his 

dear one. The gray-headed abbot, austere and 
cold, Father Michael the studious book-worm, 
| Father Geronymo and the rest of the brethren, 
| it could not be that they had known the weak- 
|ness of human passion. ‘No,” said Hilario, 
| ‘*I am the only lover here.” But could he haye 
read the hearts and memories of the monks he 
might have thought otherwise. 

A paragraph or so back I mentioned Annun- 
ciata’s father, the tanned old gardener. It was 
to him that Hilario went, like Sir Degore to the 
Soldan, and confided the secret of his love. It 
amused the old man vastly; but he preserved a 
grave face, and affected to feel honored by the 
proposed alliance. 

“There is but one objection, Hilario; you 
are a monk, and monks can not marry.” 

*“*Tf monks are not allowed to marry, then I 
will be one no longer. But can not I be ab- 
solved ?” 

**Yes,” said the gardener, ‘‘if the Pope will 
grant you a dispensation; and I dare say he 
| will. “You have only to go to Rome.” 

**To Rome be it, then,” said Hilario, as he 





| walked away. 

| **When the sky falls we shall have larks,” 
| laughed the gardener, and went on plucking his 
weeds, 

This was in the afternoon of a bright day in 
May, 1360, and shortly after Hilario had at- 
tained his twelfth birthday. The next morn- 
ing he rose at dawn and set out for Rome, tell- 
ing no one of his intention, not even Annunci- 
ata. The abbot missed the boy at matins, and 
supposing him in the garden sent thither for 
him. He was not found, so the service pro- 
ceeded without him. His chair was vacant at 
breakfast in the refectory ; nor did he make his 
appearance in Father's cell at the hour of reci- 
tation. Annunciata came and attempted to say 
her lesson; but missing the company, and, it 
may be, the prompting of Hilario, she made but 
sorry work of it. Father Michael dismissed her 
before she was half through, and they separated 
for the day, the monk to wonder afresh what had 
happened to the boy, and the damsel to wander 
forlornly in the garden. 

Here for a time we must leave her and fol- 
low the fortunes of Hilario. Starting from the 
monastery at daybreak, he struck at once into an 
unfrequented path, which ran in the same direc- 
tion as the public highway, and was soon a league 
on his journey to Rome. The dew was so bright 
under his feet and the sky so blue over his head 
that he fairly sang for joy, forgetting the dis- 
tance he had to travel, and almost forgetting 





Andrea, and the walks to which it gave rise 





Annungiata, for whose sake he was traveling. 
But that and more was to be forgiven in a child 
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like him, so delightful were the landscapes by | ed the waves of verdure around his feet, and 
which he was surrounded. went sweeping away beyond him, ruffling the 
The Valley.of the Arno is the most beautiful | long billows as far as the eye could see, where 
spot in all Italy, a region of divine slopes and | they poured down some vale on the east, or 
hollow vales, studded with graves and vineyards, broke against the base of the Apennines. From 
a very dreamland of form and color. It has no | the hour of his leaving Florence till he reached 
equal in the New World. Through its groves the Eternal City—a ten days’ journey—the Ap- 
and vineyards, across its vales, and up its slopes | ennines were always in sight, stretching along 
went Hilario, shouting aloud, now chasing a his path like the wall of the world. In some 
hare or bird, and now stopping to pluck a hand- | places they seemed to huddle together, peak be- 
ful of grapes. He walked on till near noon, | hind peak; at others leagues intervened be- 
when he came to the foot of a mountain, across | | tween, vistas of valley and plain opening on 
which his pathway wcund; beyond that point | | soft skies and snowy clouds. It was difficult 
the monastery would be lost to him. He as-| to distinguish the clouds above the mountains 
cended the mountain a short distance to obtain | from the snow on their summits, so dazzlingly 
a better view of what he had left, and spying a | white were both in the clear Italian light. The 
stone cross which some pious soul had erected, | mountains were clothed with forests of pine, 
he knelt before it and counted his beads, pray- | oak, and chestnut, old and trackless, and frown- 
ing for himself and Annunciata, wondering the | ed grandly through the haze of distance. ‘Holy 
while whether she missed him much, and what | Father,” said Hilario, pursuing his yesterday's 
she was at that moment doing. While he was | speec bh, ‘*you see a little monk;” and here he 
musing the bells of La Certosa rang for noon; | ceased, for his fancy wandered off and was lost 
and so sweet were their chimes, floating from | in the mountains. 
yale to vale, and mellowed by distance, that he From fertile plains to sandy hills, brown and 
half wished himself back. But when he re-| barren, worn by old floods in a thousand shapes ; 
membered his love for Annunciata he took heart down desolate gullies and ravines; along the 
again, and set his face for Rome, trudging man- | source of the Tiber, a mere thread; through 
fully around the mountain, framing in his mind | Arezzo, Camuscia, and Cortona; past the haunt- 
what he intended to say to the Pope. ‘‘ Holy | ed lake Thrasymene, the olive-hedged road of 
Father,” thought he, and here his fancy stopped. | Passignano, the fields and orchards of Clitum- 
In the afternoon he crossed the Arno, and | nus, the Roman gate of Spoleto, the leafy de- 


before evening reached the village of Cucina, 
where he slept for the night. His food through 


the day, and for many days afterward, was | 
grapes, vineyards of which grew all along his 
route, and his drink water, or the light wines 


of Tuseany. He had nothing to fear from want 
in a country like Italy; and as for shelter, was 
he not a monk? And what peasant but felt 


himself honored when a monk stopped at his | 


cottage? It was beautiful to see the tenderness 
with which he was regarded by the simple folk 


files of Mount Somma, the ruins of Otricoli, the 
dreary waste of the Campagna; in the morning 
light, the blaze of noon, the sober golden eve ; 
|under the white moon and stars; day by day 
and league by league, plodded Hilario on his 
pilgrimage to Rome, as lone and lovely in the 
| changing landseapes through which he passed 
as a southward-flying bird. Occasionally some 
peasant gave him a lift in his cart, and once a 
| mounted horseman seated the boy on his saddle, 
and they rode together seven or eight leagues, 


of Tuscany. Those whom he passed in the | chatting pleasantly. 
fields crossed themselves and said an Ave; on The ninth morning of his journey saw Hilario 
the road he was stopped and his blessing asked; | beyond Civita Castellana, on the road to Nepi. 
and when he drew near a cottage its inmates | He passed the Roman Aqueduct, old in the days 
came to the door and invited him in. | of the Cesars, which supplied the latter city 
There was a strange mingling of the monk | with water, and lingered, as many a traveler 
and the child in his words and actions, and it | | has done since, to watch the river that flows 
captivated the hearts of all who saw him, es- | throwgh its arches, and falls through clouds of 
pecially mothers with children of his own age. | spray i in the rocky ravine. 
They saw at once his orphaned condition, and| Then came the Campagna, a boundless grassy 
loved and pitied him as only women can love ' waste, moving to and fro like the surface of the 
and pity the children of the dead. Some gave | sea; not in waves or billows, but with a slow 
him fruit and bowls of cream, while others threw | and level motion, monotonous and wearisome. 
back his hood and kissed his brow and cheeks. | It was watered by rivulets and streams; lighted 
But those who had children dead, pale mothers | by miniature lakes, paven with the marble sky 
of unseen angels, it was they who loved him | or matted weeds ; ‘and sown with wild- flowers, 
most » parted his curls oftenest, and looked the | the chiefest of which were poppies : 
deepest into his soft blue eyes. To their hearts “And far and wide, in a scarlet tide, 
his “ Peace be with you !”” was as a message from | ‘The poppy*s bonfire spread." 
God, Brushing flowers at every step, and frightening 
On the morning of the second day the valley | the shy lizards from their hiding-places in the 
of the Arno broadened into a plain, across which | hedges, on and on plodded Hilario, till he reach- 
Hilario trudged, breaking for himself a path in | | ed Baccano, and came in sight of Rome. He 
the untrampled grass. The morning wind roll- | passed groups of shepherds clad in sheep-skin 
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cloaks, and followed by dingy white dogs, or 
mounted horsemen armed with long lances in 
pursuit of buffaloes; and now and then he was 
overtaken by peasants driving carts laden with 
wine-casks, or heavy wains drawn by majestic 
oxen. Others were on foot, jaunty-looking fel- 
lows with steeple-crowned hats bound with rib- 
bons, scarlet vests embroidered with gold, silver 


buckles at their knees, and around their waists | 


fringed scarfs of some gay color; and peasant- 
girls in bodices and short skirts, with head- 
dresses of white linen, and silver arrows in their 
hair. 

Beyond Baccano he saw Rome in the distance, 
looming over the waste of the Campagna, a mass 
of domes and towers, drawn darkly against the 
horizon. ‘‘ Now,” thought he, ‘‘I shall see the 
Pope, and he will absolve me from my vow. 
‘Holy Father, you see a,litthe monk, who loves 
a little damsel’ ”—but his fancy outran him, and 
reveled in Rome. 

A league farther and the city grew more dis- 
tinct; he saw its seven hills crowned with pal- 
aces and churches, the belfries topping its con- 
vents, and finally the obelisk inside the Gate of 
the People. 

It was late in the afternoon when he entered 
the city, too late for him to see the Pope that 
day, so he shook the dust from his sandals, and 
sat down and rested a while in the shadow of 
the obelisk. Worn out by his ten days’ jour- 


ney, and lulled by the sleepy dash of the fount- | 


ains, his head drooped on his bosom, his hand 


unclasped from his staff, and he was soon fast 


asleep, and dreaming of Annunciata. It seem- 
ed to him that they were sitting together in the 
garden of La Certosa, not as of old, a little monk 
and damsel reading stately romances, but she a 
blushing lady with orange-flowers in her hair, 
and he a dainty cavalier, with sword and cloak 
and plume. Then they knelt in the chapel, as 
was their custom at vespers, not apart, as of old, 
but side by side, in front of the altar, at the feet 
of the abbot. The abbot chanted the service, 
the choir sang an anthem, and the organ thun- 
dered and thundered. Annunciata passed from 


his sight, he knew not how, the abbot disap- | 
peared in the sacristy, and the whole chapel | 


seemed to undergo a change; only the music 
remained, a storm of sound—the music and Fa- 
ther Michael. But no, it was not Father Mi- 
chael either; for, opening his eyes drowsily, 
Hilario found himself in the arms of a strange 
monk; not where he sat down to rest, in the 
shadow of the obelisk, but in a lighted chapel 
where yespers were being celebrated; in the 
chapel of St. Costanza, whither the monk had 
borne him, dead asleep. 
he was able till vespers were done, and finished 
his night's rest in the cell allotted him. 

The next morning he was awakened by the 
ringing of the bells that ushered in Ascension 
Day. Donning again his monk’s robe, he fol- 
lowed the brethren of St. Costanza to the Church 
of St. John Lateran; saw the Pope officiating 
in the high mass, and then stole softly out, and 


| awaited his coming. 


He woke up as far as 
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It was impossible to get 
| near, much less to speak to, His Holiness on his 
| way to the papal palace. What with the bands 
of horsemen and pikemen, the long procession 
of monks and friars, the citizens that kept pour. 
ing in from every street, and the crowds of pil- 
grims like himself, Hilario was nearly trampled 
to death. One moment he caught a glimpse of 
the canopied chair of the Pope, the next he was 
swept back by the surging sea; the red caps of 
the cardinals mingled with the gray robes of the 
friars, and then his hood was pushed over his 
Luckily for him there was a puppet-show 
near, and when the multitude were done with 
the Pope, as most of them were by the time he 
reached the palace, they ran off to see the pup- 
pets, leaving the road tolerably safe for little 
folks like Hilario. He pushed his way through 
the stragglers that remained, and climbed the 
steps of the papal palace, eager and yet afraid; 
his heart beat wildly, the blood flushed up in his 
cheeks, and he trembled in every limb. At the 
second staircase he was stopped by one of the 
Pope’s guard, a handsome knave in slashed 
doublet and hose. 

** Halt, my little master!” 

‘* Stand aside, fellow!” said Hilario, stoutly ; 
‘*T have business with His Holiness.” 

**Indeed, your reverence,” said the soldier; 
“then I will let vou pass; but I must see my 
captain first. Will you take my battle-axe, and 
keep guard in my absence, or will you go and 
find monseigneur yourself?” 

**T will keep guard,”’ replied Hilario, and took 
the battle-axe, which the soldier placed in his 
hands. It was as much as he could do to hold 
it, the head was so heavy; but he managed to 
keep it upright till the soldier returned with his 
captain, 

**T have come all the way on foot from Flor- 
ence,” said Hilario to the captain, ‘‘ to obtain a 
dispensation from the Pope, and I hope you will 
admit me to him. Pray, Sir, do, and Annun- 
ciata will thank you.” 

‘Oh ho!” smiled the captain, ‘‘ there is a 
lady then in the case. Come with me, Father 
Francis—I think you said Francis ?—and I will 
see what can be done. Iam the slave of the 
ladies,” 

Up the passage they strode, the sandals of 
Hilario pattering on the pavement to the jin- 
gling of the captain’s rapier. Reaching the door 
of the Pope’s chamber, the captain tapped thrice 
| thereon. ‘‘ Come in,” answered a voice beyond. 
| The door opened, the soldier bowed and retreat- 
| ed, and Hilario found himself in the presence of 
| Innocent the Sixth. He sat at a large table, 
covered with books and papers, in full canon- 
| icals, just as he came from mass, his mitre by 
| his side, and a half-opened letter in his hand. 
| His hair was thin and white, and he looked anx- 

ious and care-worn. The troublous times in 
| which he lived weighed upon his heart and oc- 
| cupied all his thoughts. He started when Hi- 
lario entered, like one who fears treachery every 
where; but when he saw that his visitor was a 


eyes. 
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ceased bial 
mere child he reassured himself, and smiled, 
partly at his timid fancies, and partly to cheer 
Hilario. 

‘Come hither, my son, and tell me who you 
are, and what you want.” 

“« Holy Father,” said Hiiario, “ you see a lit- 
tle monk who loves a damsel named Annun- 
ciata. We live in the monastery of La Certosa. 
I love Annunciata, and Annunciata loves me. 
The gardener says a monk can not marry. Now 
I am a monk, and I want to marry Annunciata. 
And I beseech you, Holy Father, to absolve me. 
I have walked all the way to Rome to see your 
Highness.” 

** Poor child!” thought the Pope, sadly, “and 
you, too, protest against the creed that crushes 
the heart of its priests.” Then aloud: ‘‘So you 
love the little Annunciata ?” 

‘* Dearly, your Grace.” 

‘‘T will absolve you, then, on one condition— 
that you tell me all about it. Come, begin, and 
I will write the dispensation. You have a fa- 
ther?” 

‘*T know none, except Father Michael.” 

‘¢ A mother ?” 

‘‘ With the angels.” 

And thus they went on, the Pope asking ques- 
tions and the child answering them, till he had 
unfolded the few incidents of his uneventful life. 
It was a plain tale, simply told; but it charmed 
that worn and wearied man, so seldom did he 
come in contact with a fresh, unworldly nature. 
For all his having lived years in La Certosa, 
and worn the garb of its brethren, Hilario was 
no monk, and stood in no need of being absolved 
on account of his love for Annunciata. But 
who could have told him so, after such a brave 
pilgrimage to Rome? Not Innocent the Sixth; 


for he humored the boy’s mistake by writing | 


him a free dispensation. And thus it ran: 
cessor of St. Peter, and Pope of 
the Church of Rome: By virtue of 
coe es Lhe power vested in us as Head of 
the Faith and Vicar of God on 
Earth: We hereby permit our 
beloved Brother Hilario to love 
the damsel Annunciata, daughter 
of the gardener of La Certosa, 
and to wed her wien he grows up 
to manhood, 








‘* And may God bless them both, now and} 


evermore. 


“* Given at our Palace in Rome, and sealed | 


with the Fisher’s Ring, Ascension Day, 1360.” 


‘¢ And now,” said the Pope to Hilario, after 


sealing the precious missive, ‘‘receive an old 
man’s blessing.” The absolved monk knelt at 


1 ‘S$ We, Innocent the Sixth, suc- | 
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Ten days afterward the brethren of La Certosa 
were taking their evening meal in the refectory. 
It was Pentecost, and vespers were over. The 
air was dusk, although the tapers were not yet 
lighted. The abbot sat at the head of the table, 
with Messire Andrea Orcagna on his right hand, 
and Father Michael on his left: the monks sat 
below—a line of glimmering forms, ending with 
the old gardener on one side and Annunciata on 
the other. 

“ Any news of Hilario yet ?” inquired Messire 
Andrea. 

** None,” said the Abbot. 
| ** Alas! none,’’ sighed Father Michael. 

**T fear he will never return,” the sculptor 
added. 

** He has returned !” 
| well-known voice. The lights at that moment 
| appeared, and, sure enough, there was Hilario, 
|standing at Father Michael's elbow, his dis- 

pensation in his hand; not as when he left the 
monastery, a littke monk in robe and hood, but 
a dainty cavalier in sword and cloak and plume! 
| Yes, it was Seignor Hilario, whom the Pope 
had sent back by a courier. And right glad 
was the seignor to get back to his old friends 
the monks and his dear mistress Annunciata. 
And right glad were they to have him back, es- 
pecially the little lady, although I doubt whether 
she told him so at first. 

What finally became of Hilario—whether he 
grew up to manhood and wedded Annunciata, 
or whether they quarreled and parted, as the 
truest of lovers sometimes will, is a matter of 
dispute among the chroniclers. My own opin- 
ion is that they were wedded, and that Hilario 
became a sculptor with Messire Andrea. For 
when I was last in Florence—it is now five years 
ago—sauntering in the Pitti Garden, at the end 
of the cypress avenue I saw on a pedestal the 
figure of a monk, a little monk like Hilario; 
| and opposite it was another, a damsel with orange 
| flowers in her hair. To be sure they may have 
been carved by Messire Andrea, or some other 
sculptor of that period; but I choose to think 
them the first work of the Little Monk. 


answered a strange but 





| 
| DEATH AND LOVE. 


| CRIED to Life, “‘ All earthly things above, 
Let me behold the radiant brow of Love!” 


| The fierce desire stirred all my passionate heart : 
| > ” 
“Love! let me look on Love ere I depart! 


The waters rounding te the rounded shore, 
One melancholy voice of warning bore : 


The one cloud golden in the sunset swept 
Into the gloom—a wraith that warned and wert: 


the feet of his spiritual Father, who laid his con- | Through the dumb woods of June a shudder went, 


secrated hand upon him, and breathed a solemn 
prayer—In nomine Deus, et Filius. He then 


summoned one of his Cardinals, to whom he 
whispered a few words, apparently concerning 


Hilario, and made his exit by a private staircase, 
leaving the boy delighted and amazed 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 173—U u 


| As the erisp leaves to lips prophetic bent. 


Ana Life in sorrow raised the perilous fold, 
| *Importunate as Psyche’s self—Behold!” 


Longing to horror yielded in a breath, 
I who had looked on Love had looked on Death! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE BIRD OF PREY BROUGHT DOWN. 


OLD on the shore, in the raw cold of that 

leaden crisis in the four-and-twenty hours 
when the vital force of all the noblest and pret- 
tiest things that live is at its lowest, 
watchers looked each at the blank faces of the 
other two, and all at the blank face of Rider- 
hood in his boat. 

‘*Gaffer’s boat, Gaffer in luck again, and yet 
no Gaffer!” So spake Riderhood, staring dis- 
consolate. 

As if with one accord, they all turned their 
eyes toward the light of the fire shining through 
the window. It was fainter and duller. 
haps fire, like the higher animal and vegetable 
life it helps to sustain, has its greatest tendency 
toward death, when the night is dying and the 
day is not yet born. 

“If it was me that had the law of this here 
job in hand,” growled Riderhood with a threat- 
ening shake of his head, ‘‘ blest if I wouldn’t lay 
hold of her, at any rate!” 

‘* Ay, but it is not you,” said Eugene. With 
something so suddenly fierce in him that the in- 
former returned, submissively: ‘ Well, well, well, 
t’other governor, I didn’t say it was. A man 
may speak.” 

‘¢ And vermin may be silent,” said Eugene. 
‘¢ Hold your tongue, you water-rat !” 

Astonished by his friend’s unusual heat, Light- 
wood stared too, and then said: ‘* What can have 
become of this man?” 

‘¢Can’timagine. Unless he dived overboard.” 
The informer wiped his brow ruefully as he said 
it, sitting in his boat and always staring discon- 
solate. 

‘¢Did you make his boat fast ?” 

“ She’s fast enough till the tide runs back. I 
couldn’t make her faster than she is. Come 
aboard of mine, and see for your ownselves.” 

There was a little backwardness in comply- 
ing, for the freight looked too much for the boat ; 
but on Riderhood’s protesting ‘‘ that he had had 
half a dozen, dead and alive, in her afore now, 
and she was nothing deep in the water nor down 
in the stern even then, to speak of,” they care- 
fully took their places, and trimmed the crazy 
thing. While they were doing so, Riderhood 
still sat staring disconsolate. 

“Allright. Give way!” said Lightwood. 

‘‘Give way, by George!” repeated Riderhood, 
before shoving off. ‘‘If he’s gone and made off 


any how Lawyer Lightwood, it’s enough to make | 


But he at- 
He always 
Nothing 


me give way in a different manner. 
ways was a cheat, con-found him! 
was a infernal cheat, was Gaffer. 
straightfor’ard, nothing on the square. 


the three | 


Per- | 





So | 


mean, so underhanded. Never going throug 
with a thing, nor carrying it out like a man! 

‘Hallo! Steady!” cried Eugene (he had re. 
covered immediately on embarking), as they 
bumped heavily against a pile; and then in a 
lower voice reversed his late apostrophe by re- 
marking (‘‘I wish the boat of my honorable and 
gallant friend may be endowed with philanthro- 
py enough not to turn bottom-upward and ex- 
tinguish us!) Steady, steady! Sit close, Mor- 
timer. Here’s the hail again. See how it flies, 
like a troop of wild-cats, at Mr. Riderhood’s 
eyes !” 

Indeed he had the full benefit of it, and it s 
mauled him, though he bent his head low and 
tried to present nothing but the mangy cap to 
it, that he dropped under the lee of a tier of 
shipping, and they lay there until it was over, 
The squall had come up, like a spiteful messen- 
gir before the morning; there followed in its 
wake a ragged tear of light which ripped the 
dark clouds until they showed a great gray hole 
of day. 

They were all shivering, and every thing about 
them seemed to be shivering; the river itself, 
craft, rigging, sails, such early smoke as there 
yet was on the shore. Black with wet, and ab 
tered to the eye by white patches of hail and 
sleet, the huddled buildings looked lower than 
usual, as if they were cowering, and had shrunk 
with the cold. Very little life was to be seen 
on either bank, windows and doors were shut, 
and the staring black and white letters upon 
wharves and warehouses “looked,” said Eugene 
to Mortimer, “‘like inscripsions over the grayes 
of dead businesses.” 

As they glided slowly on, keeping under the 
shore and sneaking in and out among the ship- 
ping by back-alleys of water, in a pilfering way 
that seemed to be their boatman’s normal man- 
ner of progression, all the objects among which 
they crept were so huge in contrast with their 
wretched boat as to threaten to crush it. Not 
a ship’s hull, with its rusty iron links of cable 
run out of hawse-holes long discolored with the 
iron’s rusty tears, but seemed to be there with a 
fell intention. Not a figure-head but had a 
menacing look of bursting forward to run them 
down. Not a sluice gate, or a painted scale 
upon a post or wall, showing the depth of wa- 
ter, but seemed to hint, like the dreadfully face- 
tious Wolf in bed in Grandmamma’s cottage, 
“That’s to drown you in, my dears!” Not a 
lumbering black barge, with its cracked and 
blistered side impending over them, but seemed 
to suck at the river with a thirst for sucking 
them under. And every thing so vaunted the 
spoiling influences of water—discolored copper, 
rotten wood, honey-combed stone, green dank 
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jeposit —that the after-consequences of being | 
crushed, sucked under, and drawn down, looked 
as ugly to the imagination as the main event. | 

Some half hour of this work, and Riderhood | 
unshipped his sculls, stood holding on to a barge, 
and hand over hand long-wise along the barge’s | 
side gradually worked his boat under her head 
into a secret little nook of scummy water. And | 
driven into that nook, and wedged as he had | 
described, was Gaffer’s boat; that boat with the | 
stain still in it, bearing some resemblance to a | 
muffled human form. 

‘‘ Now tell me I’m a liar!” said the honest | 
man. 

(‘With a morbid expectation,” murmured 
Eugene to Lightwood, ‘‘that somebody is al- | 
ways going to tell him the truth.”) 

««This is Hexam’s boat,” said Mr. Inspector. 
‘“‘T know her well.” 

‘Look at the broken scull. Look at the 
other seull gone. Now tell me I am a liar!” 
said the honest man. 

Mr. Inspector stepped into the boat. Eugene 
and Mortimer looked on. 

‘* And see now!” added Riderhood, creeping 
aft, and showing a stretched rope made fast 
there and towing overboard. ‘“ Didn’t I tell 
you he was in luck again?” 

* “Haul in,” said Mr. Inspector. 

‘*Basy to say haul in,” answered Riderhood. 
“Not soeasy done. His luck’s got fouled under 
the keels of the barges. I tried to haul in last 
time, but I couldn’t. See how taut the line is!” 

“T must have it up,” said Mr. Inspector. “I 
am going to take this boat ashore, and his luck 
along with it. Try easy now.” 

He tried easy now; but the luck resisted; 
wouldn’t come. 

‘¢‘T mean to have it, and the boat too,” said 
Mr. Inspeetor, playing the line. 

But still the luck resisted ; wouldn’t come. 

“Take care,” said Riderhood. ‘‘ Youtll dis- 
figure. Or pull asunder perhaps.” 

“T am not going to do either, not even to 
your Grandmother,” said Mr. Inspector; ‘but 
I mean to have it, Come!” he added, at once 
persuasively and with authority to the hidden 
object in the water, as he played the line again; 
‘it's no good this sort of game, you know. You 
must come up. I mean to have you.” 

There was so much virtue in this distinctly 
and decidedly meaning to have it, that it yielded 
a little, even while the line was played. 

“‘T told you so,” quoth Mr. Inspector, pulling 
off his outer coat, and leaning well over the 
stern with a will. ‘‘Come!” 

It was an awful sort of fishing, but it no more 
disconcerted Mr. Inspector than if he had been 
fishing in a punt on a summer evening by some 
soothing weir high up the peaceful river. After 
certain minutes, and a few directions to the rest 
to “ease her a little for’ard,” and ‘“‘now ease 
her a trifle aft,” and the like, he said, composed- 
ly, ‘* All clear !”’ and the line and the boat came 


” 





free together. 


Accepting Lightwood’s proffered hand to help 
him up, he then put on his coat, and said to 
Riderhood, ‘‘ Hand me over those spare sculls 
of yours, and I'll pull this into the nearest stairs, 
Go ahead you, and keep out in pretty open wa- 
ter, that I mayn’t get fouled again.” 

His directions were obeyed, and they pulled 
ashore directly; two in one boat, two in the 
other. 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Inspector, again to Rider- 
hood, when they were all on the slushy stones ; 
** you have had more practice in this than I have 
had, and ought to be a better workman at it. 
Undo the tow-rope, and we'll help you haul in.” 

Riderhood got into the boat accordingly. It 
appeared as if he had scarcely had a moment's 
time to touch the rope or look over the stern, 
when he came scrambling back, as pale as the 
morning, and gasped out: 

‘* By the Lord, he’s done me!” 

** What do you mean?” they all demanded. 

He pointed behind him at the boat, and gasped 
to that degree that he dropped upon the stones 
to get his breath. 

‘«Gaffer’s done me. It’s Gaffer!” 

They ran to the rope, leaving him gasping 
there. Soon the form of the bird of prey, dead 
some hours, lay stretched upon the shore, with 
a new blast storming at it and clotting the wet 
hair with hailstones. 

Father, was that you callingme? Father! I 
thought I heard you call me twice before! Words 
never to be answered, those, upon the earth-side 
of the grave. The wind sweeps jeeringly over 
Father, whips him with the frayed ends of his 
dress and his jagged hair, tries to turn him where 
he lies stark on his back, and force his face to- 
ward the rising sun, that he may be shamed the 
more. A lull, and the wind is secret and prying 
with him; lifts and lets fall 4 rag; hides pal- 
pitating under another rag ; runs nimbly through 
his hair and beard. Then, in a rush, it cruelly 
taunts him. Father, was that you calling me? 
Was it you, the voiceless and the dead? Was it 
you, thus buffeted as you lie here in a heap? 
Was it you, thus baptized unto Death, with 
these flying impurities now flung upon your face ? 
Why not speak, Father? Soaking into this 
filthy ground as you lie here, is your own shape. 
Did you never see such a shape soaked into your 
boat? Speak, Father. Speak to us, the winds, 
the only listeners left you ! 

‘** Now see,” said Mr. Inspector, after mature 
deliberation: kneeling on one knee beside the 
body, when they had stood looking down on the 
drowned man, as he had many a time looked 
down on many another man: “ the way of it was 
this. Of course you gentlemen hardly failed to 
observe that he was towing by the neck and 
arms.” 

They had helped to release the rope, and of 
course not. 

‘« Ana you will have observed before, and you 
will observe now, that this knot, which was drawn 
chock-tight round his neck by the strain of his 
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own arms, is a slip-knot :” hold’ng it up for dem- 
onstration. 

Plain enough. 

‘*Likewise you will have observed how he had 
run the other end of this rope to his boat.” 

It had the curves and indentations in it still, 
where it had been twined and bound. 

‘¢ Now see,” said Mr. Inspector, ‘‘see how it 
works round upon him. It’s a wild tempestuous 
evening when this man that was,” stooping to 
wipe some hailstones out of his hair with an end 
of his own drowned jacket, ‘‘—there! Now he’s 
more like himself, though he’s badly bruised— 
when this man that was rows out upon the river 
on his usual lay. He carries with him this coil | 
of rope. He always carries with him this coil 
of rope. It’s as well known to me as he was | 
himself. Sometimes it lay in the bottom of his 
boat. Sometimes he hung it loose round his 
neck. He was a light-dresser was this man— 
you see?” lifting the loose neckerchief over his 
breast, and taking the opportunity of wiping the 
dead lips with it—‘‘and when it was wet, or 
freezing, or blew cold, he would hang this coil 
of line round his neck. Last evening he does 
this. Worse for him! He dodges about in his 
boat, does this man, till he gets chilled. His 
hands,” taking up one of them, which dropped 
like a leaden weight, ‘‘get numbed. He sees 
some object that’s in his way of business, float- 
ing. He makes ready to secure that object. He 
unwinds the end of his coil that he wants to take 
some turns on in his boat, and he takes turns | 
enough on it to secure that it sha’n’t run out. 
He makes it too secure, as it happens. 
little longer about this than usual, his hands 
being numbed. His object drifts up, before he 
is quite ready for it. He catches at it, thinks 
he'll make sure of the contents of the pockets 
any how, in case he should be parted from it, 
bends right over the stern, and in one of these 
heavy squalls, or in the cross-swell of two steam- 
ers, or in not being quite prepared, or through 
all or most or some, gets a lurch, overbalances 
and goes head-foremost overboard. Now see! 
He can swim, can this man, and instantly he 
strikes ont. But in such striking-out he tangles | 
his arms, pulls strong on the slip-knot, and it | 
runs home. The object he had expected to take | 
in tow floats by, and his own boat tows him | 
dead, to where we found him, all entangled in 
his own line. You'll ask me how I make out 
about the pockets? First, I'll tell you more; 
there was silver in’em. How do I make that 
out? Simple and satisfactory. Because he’s 
got it here.” The lecturer held up the tightly 
clenched rigkt hand. 

‘*What is to be done with the remains?” 
asked Lightwood. 

‘If you wouldn't object to standing by him | 
half a minute, Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘Tll find 
the nearest of our men to come and take charge 
of him —TI still call it him, you see,” said Mr. 
Inspector, looking back as he went, with a phil- 
osophical smile upon the force of habit. 


He is a 
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** Eugene,” said Lightwood—and was ah 
to add ‘we may wait at a little distance,” w} 
turning his head he found that no Eugene , 
there. 


He raised his voice and called “ En; 
Holloa!” But no Eugene replied. 

It was broad daylight now, and he look 
about. But no Eugene was in all the view. 

Mr. Inspector speedily returning down th 
wooden stairs, with a police constable, Light. 
wood asked him if he had seen his friend Jeay 
them? Mr. Inspector could not exactly say 
that he had seen him go, but had noticed t! 
he was restless. 

‘** Singular and entertaining combination, Si 
your friend.” 

‘*T wish it had not been a part of his singu 
and entertaining combination to give me 
slip under these dreary circumstances at 
time of the morning,” said Lightwood. “Cap 
we get any thing hot to drink?” 

We could, and we did. In a public-h 
kitchen with a large fire. We got hot brar 
and water, and it revived us wonderfully. Mr 
Inspector having to Mr. Riderhood annouw 
his official intention of “keeping his eye 
him,” stood him in a corner of the fire-pla 
like a wet umbrella, and took no further out 
ward and visible notice of that honest man, ex 
cept ordering a separate service of brandy a 
water for him: apparently out of the publi 
funds. 

As Mortimer Lightwood sat before the blaz- 
ing fire, conscious of drinking brandy and water 
then and there in his sleep, and yet at one and 
the same time drinking burned sherry at the Six 
Jolly Fellowships, and lying under the boat on 
the river shore, and sitting in the boat that 
Riderhood rowed, and listening to the lecture 
recently concluded, and having to dine in tl 
Temple with an unknown man, who described 
himself as M. R. F. Eugene Gaffer Harmon, 
and said he lived at Hailstorm—as he passed 
through these curious vicissitudes of fatigue and 
slumber, arranged upon the scale of a dozen 
hours to the second, he became aware of an- 
swering aloud a communication of pressing im- 
portance that had never been made to him, and 
then turned it into a cough on beholding Mr. 
Inspector. For he felt, with some natural in- 
dignation, that that fanctionary might other- 
wise suspect him of having closed his eyes, or 
wandered in his attention. 

‘Here just before us, you see,” said Mr. In- 
spector. 

‘¢ Tsee,” said Lightwood, with dignity. 

“And had hot brandy and water too, you 
see,” said Mr. Inspector, ‘‘and then cut off at a 
great rate.” 

‘“‘ Who?” said Lightwood. 

‘Your friend, you know.” 

““T know,” he replied, again with dignity. 

After hearing, in a mist through which Mr. 
Inspector loomed vague and large, that the offi- 
cer took upon himself to prepare the dead man’s 





daughter for what had befallen in the night, and | 
generally that he took every thing upon himself, 
Mortimer Lightwood stumbled in his sleep to a 
cab-stand, called a cab, and had entered the army 
and committed a capital military offense and 
been tried by court-martial and found guilty 
and had arranged his affairs and been marched 
,ut to be shot, before the door banged. 

Hard work rowing the cab through the City 
to the Temple, for a cup of from five to ten 
thousand pounds value, given by Mr. Boffin; 
ind hard work holding forth at that immeasura- 
ble length to Eugene (when he had been rescued 
with a rope from the running pavement) for 
making off in thatextraordinary manner! But 
he offered such ample apologies, and was so very 
penitent, that when Lightwood got out of the 
cab, he gave the driver a particular charge to be 
vareful of him. Which the driver (knowing 
there was no other fare left inside) stared at 
prodigiously. 

In short, the night’s work had so exhausted 
and worn out this actor in it, that he had be- 
come &@ mere somnambulist. He was too tired 
to rest in his sleep, until he was even tired out 
of being too tired, and dropped into oblivion. 
Late in the afternoon he awoke, and in some 
anxiety sent round to Eugene’s lodging hard by 
to inquire if he were up yet? 

Oh yes, he was up. In fact, he had not been 
He had just come home. And here 
lie was, Close following on the heels of the mes- 
sage. 

“Why what bloodshot, draggled, disheveled 
spectacle is this !’’ cried Mortimer. 

‘Are my feathers so very much rumpled?” 
said Eugene, coolly going up to the looking- 
“They are rather out of sorts. But 
consider. Such a night for plumage!” 

‘‘Such a night?” repeated Mortimer. ‘* What 
became of you in the morning ?” 

**My dear fellow,” said Eugene, sitting on 
his bed, ‘‘I felt that we had bored one another 
so long, that an unbroken continuance of those 
relations must inevitably terminate in our flying 
to opposite points of the earth. I also felt that 
I had committed every crime in the Newgate 
Calendar. So, for mingled considerations of 
friendship and felony, I took a walk.” 


to bed. 


glass. 


——_.————— 


CHAPTER XV. 


TWO NEW SERVANTS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boffin sat after breakfast, in 
the Bower, a prey to prosperity. Mr. Boffin’s 
face denoted Care and Complication. Many 
disordered papers were before him, and he looked 
at them about as hopefully as an innocent civil- 
ian might look at a crowd of troops whom he 
was required at five minutes’ notice to manceu- 
vre and review. He had been engaged in some 
attempts to make notes of these papers; but be- 
ing troubled (as men of his stamp often are) with 
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| blurred his nose and forehead. 
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an exceedingly distrustful and corrective thumb, 


| that busy member had so often interposed to 
| smear his notes, that they were little more legi- 


ble than the various impressions of itself, which 
It is curious to 
consider, in such a case was Mr. Boffin’s, what a 
cheap article ink is, and how far it may be made 
to go. Asa grain of musk will scent a drawe1 
for many years, and still lose nothing appreci- 
able of its original weight, so a halfpenny-worth 
of ink would blot Mr. Boffin to the roots of his 
hair and the calves of his legs, without inscrib- 
ing a line on the paper before him, or appearing 
to diminish in the inkstand. 

Mr. Boffin was in such severe literary difficul- 
ties that his eyes were prominent and fixed, and 
his breathing was stertorous, when, to the great 
relief of Mrs. Boffin, who observed these symp- 
toms with alarm, the yard bell rang. 

‘* Who's that, I wonder!” said Mrs. Boffin. 

Mr. Boffin drew a long breath, laid down hi 
pen, looked at his notes as doubting whether he 
had the pleasure of their acquaintance, and ap- 
peared, on a second perusal of their counte 
nances, to be confirmed in his impression that 
he had not, when there was announced by the 
hammer-headed young man: 

‘** Mr. Rokesmith.” 

Oh!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘ Oh indeed! 
and the Wilfers’ Mutual Friend, my dear. 
Ask him to come in.” 

Mr. Rokesmith appeared. 

‘*Sit down, Sir,” said Mr. Boffin, shaking 
hands with him. ‘‘ Mrs. Boftin you’re already 
acquainted with. ‘‘ Well, Sir, I am rather un- 
prepared to see you, for, to tell you the truth, 
I've been so busy with one thing and another 
that I’ve not had time to turn your offer over.” 

‘** That's apology for both of us: for Mr. Bof- 
fin, and for me as well,”’ said the smiling Mrs. 
Boffin. ‘But Lor! we can talk it over now; 
can’t us?” 

Mr. Rokesmith bowed, thanked her, and said 
he hoped so. 

‘¢ Let me see then,” resumed Mr. Boflin, with 
his hand to his chin. ‘‘It was Secretary that 
you named ; wasn’t it?” 

“T said Secretary,” assented Mr. Rokesmith. 

“‘It rather puzzled me at the timé¢,” said Mr. 
Boffin, ‘‘and it rather puzzled me and Mrs. 
Boffin when we spoke of it afterward, because 
(not to make a mystery of our belief) we 
have always believed a Secretary to be a piece 
of furniture, mostly of mahogany, lined with 
green baize or leather, with a lot of little draw- 
ers in it. Now, you won’t think I take a liberty 
when I mention that you certainly ain’t that.” 

‘* Certainly not,” said Mr. Rokesmith. But 
he had used the word in the sense of Steward. 

‘* Why, as to Steward, you see,” returned Mr. 
Boffin, with his hand still to his chin, ‘‘ the odds 
| are that Mrs. Boffin and me may never go upon 
|the water. Being both bad sailors, we should 
| want a Steward if we did; but there’s generally 
| one provided.” ; 
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Mr. Rokesmith again explained; defining the 
duties he sought to undertake, as those of gen- 
eral superintendent, or manager, or overlooker, 
or man of business. 

** Now, fur instance—come!” said Mr. Boffin, 
in his pouncing way. 
ployment, what would you do ?” 

**T would keep exact accounts of all the ex- 
penditure you sanctioned, Mr. Boffin. I would 
write your letters, under your direction. I would 
transact your business with people in your pay 
or employment. I would,” with a glance and a 
half-smile at the table, ‘* arrange your papers—” 

Mr. Boffin rubbed his inky ear, and looked 
at his wife. 

‘*_ And so arrange them as to have them al- 
ways in order for immediate reference, with a 
note of the contents of each outside it.” 

‘**T tell you what,” said Mr. Boffin, slowly 
crumpling his own blotted note in his hand; 


**if you'll turn to at these present papers, and | 


see what you can make of ’em, I shall know bet- 
ter what I can make of you.” 

No sooner said than done. Relinquishing his 
hat and gloves, Mr. Rokesmith sat down quietly 
at the table, arranged the open papers into an 
orderly heap, cast his eyes over each in succes- 


“Tf you entered my em- | 





sion, folded it, docketed it on the outside, laid it | 


in a second heap, and when that second heap 
was complete and the first gone, took from his 
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trial in the capacity he desires to fill. Mr. Bp; 
fin takes Mr. John Rokesmith at his word 
postponing to some indefinite period the « nsid. 
eration of salary. It is quite understood tha: 
Mr. Boffin is in no way committed on that point 
Mr. Boffin has merely to add, that he relies , 
Mr. John Rokesmith’s assurance that he wil] } 
faithful and serviceable. Mr. John Rokesmi 
will please enter on his duties immediately,” 

“Well! Now, Noddy!” cried Mrs. Bofi; 
clapping her hands, “ That is a good one !” 

Mr. Boffin was no less delighted; indeed, ; 
his own bosom, he regarded both the compositic; 
itself and the device that had given birth to it. 
as a very remarkable monument of human ji, 
genuity. 

** And I tell you, my deary,” said Mrs. Boftin 
‘*that if you don’t close with Mr. Rokesmith no 
at once, and if you ever go a muddling yourself 
again with things never meant nor made for you. 
you'll have an apoplexy—besides iron-moulding 
your linen—and you'll break my heart.” 

Mr. Boffin embraced his spouse for these words 
of wisdom, and then, congratulating John Roke- 
smith on the brilliancy of his achievements, gay: 
him his hand in pledge of their new relations. 
So did Mrs. Boffin. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Boffin, who, in his frank- 
ness, felt that it did not become him to hay 
gentleman in his employment five minutes with- 


pocket a piece of string and tied it together with | out reposing some confidence in him, ‘* you must 
a remarkably dextrous hand at a running curve | be let a little more into our affairs, Rokesmit! 


and a loop. 

“Good!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘Very good! 
Now let us hear what they’re all about; will 
you be so good ?” 

John Rokesmith read his abstracts aloud. 
They were all about the new house. 
tor’s estimate, so much. 
so much. Estimate for furniture of offices, 
so much. Coach-maker’s estimate, so much. 
Horse-dealer’s estimate, so much. Harness- 
maker's estimate, so much. Goldsmith’s esti- 
mate, so much. Total, so very much. Then 
came correspondence. Acceptance of Mr. Bof- 
fin’s offer of such a date, and to such an effect. 
Rejection of Mr. Boffin’s proposal of such a date, 
and to such an effect. Concerning Mr. Boffin’s 
scheme of such another date to such another ef- 
fect. All compact and methodical. 

‘*Apple-pie order!” said Mr. Boffin, after 
checking off each inscription with his hand, like 
a man beating time. ‘‘ And whatever you do 
with your ink, J can’t think, for you’re as clean 
as a whistle after it. Now, asioa letter. Let’s,” 
said Mr. Boffin, rubbing his hands in his pleas- 
antly childish admiration, ‘‘let’s try a letter 
next.” 

“To whom shall it be addressed, Mr. Boffin ?” 

** Any one. Yourself.” 

Mr. Rokesmith quickly wrote, and then read 
aloud : 

‘**Mr. Boffin presents his compliments to 
Mr. John Rokesmith, and begs to say that he 
has decided on giving Mr. John Rokesmith a 


| 





| fashionable we might or might not grow. 
Decora- | 
Furniture estimate, | 


I mentioned to you, when I made your acquaint 
ance, or I might better say when you made mince, 
that Mrs. Boffin’s inclinations was setting in th« 


| way of Fashion, but that I didn’t know how 


Well! 
and we’re go- 


” 


Mrs. Boffin has carried the day, 
ing in neck and crop for Fashion. 
‘*T rather inferred that, Sir,” replied John 
Rokesmith, ‘‘ from the scale on which your new 
establishment is to be maintained.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ it’s to be a Spanker. 
The fact is, my literary man named to me that 
a house with which he is, as I may say, connect- 
ed—in which he has an interest—” 

‘* As property ?” inquired John Rokesmith. 

“Why no,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ not exactly 
that; a sort of a family tie.” 

‘* Association ?” the Secretary suggested. 

‘* Ah!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Perhaps. Any- 
how, he named to me that the house had a 
board up, ‘ This Eminently Aristocratic Mansion 
to be let or sold.’ Me and Mrs. Boffin went to 
look at it, and finding it beyond a doubt Emi- 
nently Aristocratic (though a trifle high and 
dull, which after all may be part of the same 
thing) took it. My literary man was so friendly 
as to drop into a charming piece of poetry on that 
occasion, in which he complimented Mrs. Boffin 
on coming into possession of—how did it go, my 
dear ?” 

Mrs. Boffin replied : 

“‘The gay, the gay and festive scene, 
The halls, the halls of dazzling light.’" 
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‘That's it! And it was made neater by there | “TI will see directly that every » thing is in 
really being two halls in the house, a front ’un| train, Mr. Boffin.” 
and a back ‘un, besides the servants’. He like-| “ Thank’ ee. Being here, would you care at 
wise dropped into a very pretty piece of poetry to | all to look round the Bower ?” 
be sure, respecting the extent to which he would | “I should greatly like it. I have heard so 
be willing to put himself out of the way to bring | much of its story.’ 
Mrs. Boffin round, in case she should ever get | **Come !” said Mr. Boffin. 
low in her spirits in the house. Mrs. Boffin has a | Boffin led the way. 
wonderful memory. Will you repeat it, my dear?” A gloomy house the Bower, with sordid signs 
Mrs. Boffin complied, by reciting the verses in | on it of having been, through its long existence 
which this obliging offer had been made, exactly | as Harmony Jail, in miserly holding. Bare of 
as she had received them. | paint, bare of paper on the walls, bare of furni- 
ture, bare of experience of human life. What- 


And he and Mrs. 


| 
“<I tell thee how the maiden wept, Mrs. Boffin, 
“When her true love was slain ma'am, | ever is built by man for man’s occupation, must, 
“And how her broken spirit slept, Mrs. Boffin, | like natural creations, fulfill the intention of its 
“And never woke again ma'am. existence or soon perish. This old house had 
XIS on. § § a 
“T'll tell thee (if agreeable to Mr. Boflin) how the steed | __ d f _ de tl <i . 
drew nigh, wasted more from desuetude than it would have 
“And left his lord afar; wasted from use, twenty years for one. 
“And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin might excuse) A certain leanness falls upon houses not suffi- 
“pl iain ne | ciently imbued with life (as if they were nour- 
eT | ished upon it), which was very noticeable here. 


‘Correct to the letter!” said Mr. Boffin. | The staircase, balustrades, and rails had a spare 
“ And I consider that the Poetry brings us both | look—an air of being denuded to the bone— 
in, in a beautiful manner.’ | which the panels of the walls and the jambs of 
The effect of the poem on the Secretary being | the doors and windows also bore. The scanty 
evidently to astonish him, Mr. Boftin was con- | | movables partook of it; save for the cleanliness 


firmed in his high opinion of it, and was greatly | of the place, the dust into which they were all 
pleased. resolving would have lain thick on the floors ; 


‘* Now, you see, Rokesmith,” he went on, ‘‘a| and those, both in color and in grain, were worn 
literary man—with a wooden leg—is liable to | like old faces that had kept much alone. 
jealousy. I shall therefore cast about for com-| The bedroom where the clutching old man 
fortable ways and means of not calling up Wegg’s | had lost his grip on life was left as he had left 
jealousy, but of keeping you in your department, | it. There was the old grisly four-post bedstead, 
and keeping him in his.” without hangings, and with a jail-like upper rim 

“Lor!” cried Mrs. Boffin. ‘What I say is, | of iron and spikes; and there was the old patch- 
the world’s wide enough for all of us!” | work counterpane. There was the tight-clenched 

‘*So it is, my dear,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ when old bureau, receding atop like a bad and secret 
not literary. But when so, not so. And I am| forehead; there was the cumbersome old table 
bound to bear in mind that I took Wegg on at a | | with twisted legs at the bedside; and there was 
time when I had no thought of being fashiona- | the box upon it, in which the will had lain. A 
ble or of leaving the Bower. To let him feel | lfew old chairs with patch-work covers, under 
himself any ways slighted now would be to be | which the more precious stuff to be preserved 
guilty of a meanness, and to act like having | had slowly lost its quality of color without im- 
one’s head turned by the halls of dazzling light. | parting pleasure to any eye, stood against the 
Which Lord forbid! Rokesmith, what shall we | wall. A hard family likeness was on all these 


say about your living in the house ?’ P things. 
‘*Tn this house ?” ‘‘The room was kept like this, Rokesmith,” 


*“No, no. I have got other plans for this | said Mr. Boffin, “against the son’s return. In 
house. In the new house?” | short, every thing i in the house was kept exactly 

“That will be as you please, Mr. Boffin. I | as it came to us for him to see and approve. 
hold myself quite at your disposal. You know | Even now, nothing is changed but our own room 
where I live at present.” below stairs that you have just left. When the 

** Well!” said Mr. Boffin, after considering | son came home for the last time in his life, and 
the point; ‘‘ suppose you keep as you are for the | for the last time in his life saw his father, it was 
present, and we'll decide by-and-by. You'll be- most likely in this room that they met.” 
gin to take charge at once, of all that’s going on | As the Secretary looked all round it his eyes 
in the new house, will you?” rested on a side-door in a corner. 

‘Most willingly. I will begin this very day.| “ Another staircase,” said Mr. Boffin, unlock- 
Will you give me the address ?” | ing the door, “‘leading down into the yard. 

Mr. Boffin repeated it, and the Secretary wrote | We'll go down this way, as you may like to see 
it down in his pocket-book. Mrs. Boffin took the yard, and it’s all in the road. When the 
the opportunity of his being so engaged to get a son was a little child it was up and down these 
better observation of his face than she had yet stairs that he mostly came and went to his fa- 
taken. It impressed her in his favor, for she ther. He was very timid of his father. I've 
nodded aside to Mr. Boffin, “I like him.” seen him sit on these stairs, in his shy way, poor 
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child, many a time. 


comforted him, sitting with his little book on | into your new house, complete, the bette 


these stairs, often.” 

“Ah! And his poor sister too,” 
Boffin. ‘‘And here’s the sunny place on the | 
white wall where they one day measured one 
another. Their own little hands wrote up their 
names here only with a pencil; but the names 
are here still, and the poor dears gone forever.” 

‘“*We must take 
said Mr. Boffin. ‘We must take care of the 
names. They sha’n’t be rubbed out in our time, 
nor yet, if we can help it, in the time after us. 
Poor little children !” 

** Ah, poor little children!” said Mrs. Boffin. 

They had opened the door at the bottom of 
the staircase giving on the yard, and they stood 
in the sunlight, looking at the scrawl of the two 
unsteady childish hands two or three 
the staircase. 


Steps up 
There was something in this 


simple memento of a blighted childhood, and in | 


the tenderness of Mrs. that touched the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Boffin then showed his new man of busi- 
ness the Mounds, and his own particular Mound 
which had been left him as his legacy under the 
will before he acquired the whole estate. 

‘*TIt would have been enough for us,” said 
Mr. Boffin, ‘“‘in ease it had pleased God to 
spare the last of those two young lives and sor- 
rowful deaths. We didn’t want the rest.” 

At the treasures of the yard, and at the out- 
side of the house, and at the detachefl building 
which Mr. Boffin pointed out as the residence 
of himself and his wife during the many years 
of their service, the Secretary looked with in- 
terest. It was not until Mr. Boffin had shown 


Boffin, 


him every wonder of the Bower twice over that | 


he remembered his having duties to discharge 
elsewhere. 

‘You have no instructions to give me, Mr. 
Boffin, in reference to this place?” 

**Not any, Rokesmith. No.” 

**Might I ask, without seeming impertinent, 
whether you have any intention of selling it ?” 

‘* Certainly not. 
master, our old master’s 
service, me and Mrs. Boffin mean to keep it up 
as it stands.” 

The Secretary’s eyes glanced with so much 
meaning in them at the Mounds that Mr. Boffin 
said, as if in answer to a remark: 

‘* Ay, ay, that’s another thing. I may sell 
them, though I should be sorry to see the neigh- 
borhood deprived of em too. It'll look but a 
poor dead flat without the Mounds. Still I don’t 
say that I’m going to keep ’em always there for 
the sake of the beauty of the landscape. There’s 
no hurry about it; that’s all I say at present. 
I ain’t a scholar in much, Rokesmith, but I’m 
a pretty fair scholar in dust. 
Mounds to a fraction, and I know how they can 
be best disposed of, and likewise that they take 
no harm by standing where they do. You'll 
look in to-morrow, will you be so kind ?” 


Me and Mrs. Boffin have | 


said Mrs. 


care of the names, old lady,” | 
| into his regular series of turns in the yard, 


| foundly 


In remembrance of our old 
children, and our old | 


‘““Every day. And the sooner I can get you 
‘Tr you 
will be pleased, Sir?” ; 
‘* Well, it ain't that I’m in a mortal hurr 
said Mr. Boffin; ‘only when you do pay pe le 
| for looking alive, it’s as well to know that th 
are looking alive. Ain’t that your opinion ? 


‘* Quite !” replied the Secretary ; and so wit] 


drew. 


** Now,” said Mr. Boffin to himself, subsiding 


a 


I can make it comfortable with Wegg, my af- 


| fairs will be going smooth.” 


The man of low cunning had, of course. ac- 


| quired a mastery over the man of high sim- 


plicity. The mean man had, of course, got the 
better of the generous man. How long such 
conquests last is another matter; that they are 
achieved, is everyday experience, not even to 
be flourished away by Podsnappery itself. The 
undesigning Boffin had become so far immeshed 
by the wily Wegg that his mind misgave him he 
was a very designing man indeed in purposing 
to do more for Wegg. It seemed to him (so 
skillful was Wegg) that he was plotting darkly, 
when he was contriving to do the very thing that 
Wegg was plotting to get him todo. And thus, 
while he was mentally turning the kindest of 
kind faces on Wegg this morning, he was not 
absolutely sure but that he might somehow de- 
serve the charge of turning his back on him. 

For these reasons Mr. Boffin passed but anx- 
ious hours until evening came, and with it Mr. 
Wegg, stumping leisurely to the Roman Empire 
At abont this period Mr. Boffin had become pro- 
interested in the fortunes of a great 
military leader known to him as Bully Sawyers, 
but perhaps better known to fame and easier of 
identification by the classical student, under the 
less Britannic name of Belisarius. Even this 
general’s career paled in interest for Mr. Boffin 
before the clearing of his conscience with Wegg; 
an@l hence, when that literary gentleman had 
according to custom eaten and drunk until he 
was all a-glow, and when he took up his book 
with the usual chirping introduction, “ And now, 
Mr. Boffin, Sir, we'll decline and we’ll fall!” 
Mr. Boffin stopped him. 

“You remember, Wegg, when I first told 
you that I wanted to make a sort of offer to 
you?” 

“Let me get on my considering cap, Sir,” 
replied that gentleman, turning the open book 
face downward, ‘‘ When you first told me that 
you wanted to make a sort of offertome? Now 
let me think” (as if there were the least neces- 
sity). ‘Yes, to be sure I do, Mr. Boffin. It 
was at my corner. To be sure it was! You 
had first asked me whether I liked your name, 





I can price the | 


and Candor had compelled a reply in the nega- 
tive case. I little thought then, Sir, how famil- 
| jar that name would come to be!” 
“T hope it will be more familiar still, Wegg. 
“Do you, Mr. Boffin? Much obliged to you, 
I'm sure. Is it your pleasure, Sir, that we de- 


” 
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— 
cline and we fall?” with a feint of taking up the 
book. 

“ Not just yet a while, Wegg. 
got another offer to make you.” 

Mr. Wegg (who had had nothing else in his 
mind for several nights) took off his spectacles 
with an air of bland surprise. 

“ And I hope you'll like it, Wegg.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” returned that reticent in- 
dividual. ‘I hope it may prove so. 
counts, I am sure.” 
aspiration. ) 

“ What do you think,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘of 
not keeping a stall, Wegg ?” 

‘‘] think, Sir,” replied Wegg, ‘that I should 
like to be shown the gentleman prepared to make 
it worth my while !” 

“ Here he is,” said Mr. Boffin. 

Mr. Wegg was going to say, My Benefactor, 
and had said My Bene, when a grandiloquent 
change came over him. 

‘“No, Mr. Boffin, not you, Sir. Any body 
but you. Do not fear, Mr. Boffin, that I shall 
contaminate the premises which your gold has 
bought with my lowly pursuits. I am aware, 
Sir, that it would nct become me to carry on my 
little traffic under the windows of your mansion. 
I have already thought of that, and taken my 
measures. No need to be bought out, Sir. 
Would Stepney Fields be considered intrusive ? 
If not remote enough, I can goremoter. In the 
words of the poet’s song, which I do not quite 
remember : 


In fact, I have 


Thrown on the wide world, doom'd to wander and roam, 
Bereft of my parents, bereft of a home, 
A stranger to something and what's his name joy, 
schold little Edmund the poor Peasant boy. 
—And equally,” said Mr. Wegg, repairing the 
want of direct application in the last line, ‘“ be- 
hold myself on a similar footing!” 

‘“Now, Wegg, Wegg, Wegg,” remonstrated 
the excellent Boffin. ‘You are too sensitive.” 

“I know I am, Sir,” returned Wegg, with 
obstinate magnanimity. ‘Iam acquainted with 
my faults. I always was, from a child, too sens- 
itive.” 

“But listen,” pursued the Golden Dustman; 
“hear me out, Wegg. You have taken it into 
your head that I mean to pension you off.” 


“True, Sir,” returned Wegg, still with an | 


obstinate magnanimity. “I am acquainted 
with my faults. Far be it from me to deny 
them. I have taken it into my head.” 

** But I don’t mean it.” 

The assurance seemed hardly as comforting 
to Mr. Wegg as Mr. Boffin intended it to be. 
Indeed, an appreciable elongation of his visage 
might have been observed as he replied: 

“Don’t you, indeed, Sir?” 

“No,” pursued Mr. Boffin; “because that 
would express, as I understand it, that you were 
not going to do any thing to deserve your money. 
But you are; you are.” 

‘*That, Sir,” replied Mr. Wegg, cheering up 
bravely, “‘is quite another pair of shoes. Now, 


On all ac- | 
(This, as a philanthropic | 


| my independence as a man is again clevated. 
| Now, I no longer 
| Weep for the hour, 
When to Boffinses bower, 
| The Lord of the valley with offers came; 
| Neither does the moon hide her light 
From the heavens to-night, 
And weep behind her clouds o'er any individual in the 
present 
Company's shame. 
| —Please to proceed, Mr. Boffin.” 

“‘Thank’ee, Wegg, both for your confidence 
in me and for your frequent dropping into poetry ; 
| both of which is friendly. Well, then; my idea 
| is, that you should give up your stall, and that I- 
| should put you into the Bower here, to keep it 
|for us. It’s a pleasant spot; and a man with 
| coals and candles and a pound a week might be 

in clover here.” 
“Hem! Would that,man, Sir—we will say 
| that man, for the purposes of argueyment ;” Mr. 
Wegg made a smiling demonstration of great 
| perspicuity here; ‘‘ would that man, Sir, be ex- 
| pected to throw any other capacity in, or would 
|} any other capacity be considered extra? Now 
| let us (for the purposes of argueyment) suppose 
|that man to be engaged as a reader: say (for 
ithe purposes of argueyment) in the evening. 
| Would that man’s pay as a reader in the even- 
|ing be added to the other amount, which, adopt- 
| ing your language, we will call clover; or would 
it merge into that amount, or clover ?” 
| Well,” said Mr. Boffin, “ I suppose it would 
| be added.” 
‘¢T suppose it would, Sir. You are right, Sir. 
Exactly my own views, Mr. Boffin.” Here Wegg 
rose, and balancing himself on’ his wooden leg, 
fluttered over his prey with extended hand. 
“Mr. Boffin, consider it done. Say no more, 
Sir, not a word more. My stall and I are for- 
ever parted, ‘The collection of ballads will in 
future be reserved for private study, with the 
| object of making poetry tributary’—Wegg was 
| so proud of having found this word that he said 
it again, with a capital letter—‘‘ Tributary, to 
friendship. Mr. Boffin, don’t allow yourself to 
be made uncomfortable by the pang it gives me 
to part from my stock and stall. Similar emo- 
tion was undergone by my own father when 
promoted for his merits from his occupation as 
a waterman to a situation under Government. 
His Christian name was Thomas. His words 
at the time (I was then an infant, but so deep 
was their impression on me that I committed 
them to memory) were: 
Then farewell my trim-built wherry, 
Oars and coat and badge farewell! 
Never more at Chelsea Ferry 
Shall your Thomas take a spell! 


—My father got over it, Mr. Boffin, and so shall 
ng 

| While delivering these valedictory observa- 
| tions, Wegg continually disappointed Mr. Boffin 
| of his hand by flourishing it in the air. He 
now darted it at his patron, who took it, and 
felt his mind relieved of a great weight: ob- 
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serving that as they had arranged their joint 
affairs so satisfactorily, he would now be glad to 
look into those of Bully Sawyers. Which, in- 
deed, had been left overnight in a very un- 
promising posture, and for whose impending ex- 
pedition against the Persians the weather had 
been by no means favorable all day. 

Mr. Wegg resumed his spectacles therefore. 
But Sawyers was not to be of the party that 
night; for, before Wegg had found his place, 
Mrs. Boffin’s tread was heard upon the stairs, 
so unusually heavy and hurried, that Mr. Bof- 
fin would have started up at the sound, antici- 
"pating some occurrence much out of the com- 
mon course, even though she had not also called 
to him in an agitated tone. 

Mr. Boffin hurried out, and found her on the 
dark staircase, panting, with a lighted candle in 
her hand, 

‘*What’s the matter, my dear?” 

**T don’t know; I don’t know; but I wish 
you’d come up stairs.” 

Much surprised, Mr. Boffin went up stairs 
and accompanied Mrs. Boffin into their own 
room: a second large room on the same floor as 
the room in which the late proprietor had died. 
Mr. Boffin looked all round him, and saw no- 
thing more unusual than various articles of fold- 
ed linen on a large chest, which Mrs. Boffin had 
been sorting. 

‘*What is it,my dear? Why, you're fright- 
ened! Yow frightened ?” 

**T am not one of that sort certainly,” said 
Mrs. Boffin, as she sat down in a chair to recoy- 
er herself, and took her husband’s arm; but it’s 
very strange!” 

** What is, my dear?” 

‘* Noddy, the faces of the old man and the two 
children*are all over the house to-night.” 

**My dear?” exclaimed Mr. Boffin. But not 
without a certain uncomfortable sensation glid- 
ing down his back. 

**T know it must sound foolish, and yet it is 


” 


’ 


so. 

‘* Where did you think you saw them ?” 

**T don’t know that I think I saw them any 
where. I felt them.” 

** Touched them ?” 

‘‘No. Felt them in the air. I was sorting 
those things on the chest, and not thinking of 
the old man or the children, but singing to my- 
self, when all in a moment I felt there was a 
face growing out of the dark.” 

‘“‘What face?” asked her husband, looking 
about him. 

“For a moment it was the old man’s, and 
then it got younger. For a moment it was both 
the children’s, and then it got older. For a 
moment it was a strange face, and then it was 
all the faces.” 

“ And then it was gone?” 

“Yes; and then it was gone.” 

‘* Where were you then, old lady?” 

‘Here, at the chest. Well; I got the better 
of it, and went on sorting, and went on singing 
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to myself. ‘Lor!’ I says, ‘I'll think of some. 
thing else—something comfortable—and put it 
out of my head.’ So I thought of the new hong 
and Miss Bella Wilfer, and was thinking at 
great rate with that sheet there in my hand. 
when, all of a sudden, the faces seemed to be 
hidden in among the folds of it and I let it dr: p.” 

As it still lay on the floor where it had fallen, 
Mr. Boffin picked it up and laid it on the chest. 

** And then you ran down stairs ?” 

‘No. I thought I'd try another room, and 
shake it off. I says to myself, ‘I'll go and walk 
slowly up and down the old man’s room three 
times, from end to end, and then I shall have 
conquered it.’ I went in with the candle in my 
hand; but the moment I came near the bed the 
air got thick with them.” 

‘* With the faces ?” 

“Yes, and I even felt that they were in the 
dark behind the side-door, and on the little stair- 
case, floating away into the yard. Then I call 
ed you.” 

Mr. Boffin, lost in amazement, looked at Mrs. 
Boffin. Mrs. Boffin, lost in her own fluttered 
inability to make this out, looked at Mr. Boffin. 

“T think, my dear,” said the Golden Dust- 
man, “I'll at once get rid of Wegg for the 
night, because he’s coming to inhabit the Bow- 
er, and it might be put into his head or somo- 
body else’s, if he heard this and it got about, 
that the house is haunted. Whereas we know 
better. Don’t we?” 

“T never had the feeling in the house be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Boffin; ‘and I have been 
about it alone at all hours of the night. I have 
been in the house when Death was in it, and I 
have been in the house when Murder was a new 
part of its adventures, and I never had a fright 
in it yet.” 

** And won't again, my dear,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin. ‘‘ Depend upon it, it comes of thinking and 
dwelling on that dark spot.” 

““Yes; but why didn’t it come before?” asked 
Mrs. Boffin. 

This draft on Mr. Boffin’s philosophy could 
only be met by that gentleman with the remark 
that every thing that is at all must begin at 
some time. Then, tvcking his wife’s arm under 
his own, that she might not be left by herself to 
be troubled again, he descended to release Wegg. 
Who, being something drowsy after his plentiful 
repast, and constitutionally of a shirking tem- 
perament, was well enough pleased to stump 
away, without doing what he had come to do, 
and was paid for doing. 

Mr. Boffin then put on his hat, and Mrs. Bof- 
fin her shawl; and the pair, further provided 
with a bunch of keys and alighted lantern, went 
all over the dismal house — dismal every where 
but in their own two rooms—from cellar to 
cock-loft. Not resting satisfied with giving that 
much chase to Mrs. Boffin’s fancies, they pur- 
sued them into the yard and outbuildings, and 
under the Mounds. And setting the lantern, 
when all was done, at the foot of one of the 
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Mounds, they comfortably trotted to and fro for 
an evening walk, to the end that the murky 
cobwebs in Mrs. Boffin’s brain might be blown 
aw ay. 

“There, my dear !” said Mr. Boffin when they 

came in to supper. “That was the treatment, 
you see. Completely worked round, haven't 
you?” 
” «Yes, deary,” said Mrs. Boffin, laying aside 
her shawl. ‘I’m not nervous any more. I’m 
not a bit troubled now. I'd go any where about 
the house the same as ever. But—” 

“Bh!” said Mr. Boffin. 

‘*But I’ve only to shut my eyes.” 

«¢ And what then ?” 

‘Why then,” said Mrs. Boffin, speaking with 
her eyes closed, and her left hand thoughtfully 
touching her brow, “then, there they are! The 
old man’s face, and it gets younger. The two 
children’s faces, and they get older. A face 
that I don’t know. And then all the faces!” 

Opening her eyes again, and seeing her hus- 
band’s face across the table, she leaned for- 
ward to give it a pat on the cheek, and sat 


down to supper, declaring it to be the best face | 


in the world. 
—— oe 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MINDERS AND RE-MINDERS. 


Tne Secretary lost no time in getting to work, 
and his vigilance and method soon set their 
mark on the Golden Dustman’s affairs. His 
earnestness in determining to understand the 
length and breadth and depth of every piece of 
work submitted to him by his employer was as 
special as his dispatch in transacting it. He ac- 
cepted no information or explanation at second- 
hand, but made himself the master of every 
thing confided to him. 

One part of the Secretary’s conduct, underly- 
ing all the rest, might have been mistrusted by 
a man with a better knowledge of men than the 
Golden Dustman had. The Secretary was as 
far from being inquisitive or intrusive as Secre- 
tary could be, but nothing less than a complete 
understanding of the whole of the affairs would 
content him. It soon became apparent (from 
the knowledge with which he set out) that he 
must have been to the office where the Harmon 
will was registered, and must have read the will. 
He anticipated Mr. Boffin’s consideration wheth- 
er he should be advised with on this or that 
topic, by showing that he already knew of it and 
understood it. He did this with no attempt at 
concealment, seeming to be satisfied that it was 
part of his duty to have prepared himself at all 
attainable points for its utmost discharge. 

This might—let it be repeated—have awak- 
ened some little vague mistrust in a man more 
worldly-wise than the Golden Dustman. On 
the other hand, the Secretary was discerning, 
diseyeet, and silent, though as zealous as if the 
affairs had been his own. He showed no love 


of patronage or the command of money, but dis- 
tinctly preferred resigning both to Mr. Boffin. 
| If, in his limited sphere, he sought power, it was 
|the power of knowledge; the power derivable 
from a perfect comprehension of his business. 
| As on the Secretary’s face there was a name- 
less cloud, so on his manner there was a shadow 
| equally indefinable. It was not that he was em- 
barrassed, as on that first night with the Wil- 
|fer family; he was habitually unembarrassed 
now, and yet the something remained. It was 
ee that his manner was bad, as on that occa- 
sion; it was now very good, as being modest, 
gracious, and ready. Yet the something never 
left it. It has been written of men who have 
| undergone a cruel captivity, or who have passed 
| through a terrible strait, or who in self-pres- 
eryation have killed a defenseless fellow-creat- 
ure, that the record thereof has never faded from 
their countenances until they died. Was there 
any such record here? 

He established a temporary office for himself 
in the new house, and all went well under his 
hand, with one singular exception. He mani- 
festly objected to communicate with Mr. Bof- 
fin’s solicitor. Two or three times, when there 
was some slight occasion for his doing so, he 
transferred the task to Mr. Boffin; and his eva- 
sion of it soon became so curiously apparent, 
that Mr. Boffin spoke to him on the subject of 
his reluctance. 

‘It is so,” the Secretary admitted. 
rather not.” 

Had he any personal objection to Mr. Light- 
wood ? 

**T don’t know him.” 

Had he suffered from lawsuits ? 

‘*Not more than other men,” was his short 
answer. 

Was he prejudiced against the race of law- 
yers ? 

“No. 


**T would 


But while I am in your employment, 
Sir, I would rather be excused from going be- 


tween the lawyer and the client. Of course if 
you press it, Mr. Boffin, I am ready to comply. 
But I should take it as a great favor if you would 
not press it without urgent occasion.” 

Now, it could not be said that there was urg- 
ent occasion, for Lightwood retained no other 
affairs in his hands than such as still lingered 
and languished about the undiscovered criminal, 
and such as arose out of the purchase of the 
house. Many other matters that might have 
traveled to him now stopped short at the Secre- 
tary, under whose administration they were far 
more expeditiously and satisfactorily disposed of 
than they would have been if they had got into 
Young Blight’s domain. This the Golden Dust- 
man quite understood. Even the matter immedi- 
ately in hand wes of very little moment as requir- 
ing personal appearance on the Secretary's part, 
for it amounted to no more than this :—The 
death of Hexam rendering the sweat of the hon- 
est man’s brow unprofitable, the honest man had 
| shufflingly declined to moisten his brow for no- 
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in legal circles as swearing your way through a 
stone-wall. Consequently, that new light had 
gone sputtering out. But the airing of the old 
facts had led some one concerned to suggest that 
it would be well before they were reconsigned 
to their gloomy shelf—now probably forever— 
to induce or compel that Mr. Julius Handford 
to reappear and be questioned. And all traces 
of Mr. Julius Handford being lost, Lightwood 
now referred to his client for authority to seek 
him through public advertisement. 

“Does your objection go to writing to Light- 
wood, Rokesmith ?” 

‘* Not in the least, Sir.” 

‘‘Then perhaps you'll write him a line, and 
say he is free to do what he likes. I don’t think 
it promises,” 

‘*7 don’t think it promises,” said the Secre- 
tary. 

** Still, he may do what he likes.” 

““T will write immediately. Let me thank 
you for so considerately yielding to my disin- 
clination. It may seem less unreasonable if I 
avow to you that although I don’t know Mr. 
Lightwood, I have a disagreeable association 
connected with him. It is not his fault; he is 
not at all to blame for it, and does not even 
know my name.” 

Mr. Boffix. dismissed the matter with a nod 
two. The letter was written, and next day 
Mr. Julius Handford was advertised for. He 
was requested to place himself in communica- 


or 


tion with Mr. Mortimer Lightwood, as a possi- | 


ble means of furthering the ends of justice, and 
a reward was offered to any one acquainted 
with his whereabout who would communicate 


the same to the said Mr. Mortimer Lightwood | 


at his office in the Temple. Every day for six 
weeks this advertisement appeared at the head 
of all the newspapers, and every day for six 
weeks the Secretary, when he saw it, said to 
himself, in the tone in which he had said to his 


employer, ‘‘Z don’t think it promises !”’ 


Among his first occupations the pursuit of | 


that orphan wanted by Mrs. Boffin held a con- 
spicuous place. From the earliest moment of 
his engagement he showed a particular desire 
to please her, and, knowing her to have this 
object at heart, he followed it up with unweary- 
ing alacrity and interest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milvey had found their search | 


a difficult one. Either an eligible orphan was 
of the wrong sex (which almost always happen- 
ed), or was too old, or too young, or too sickly, 
or too dirty, or too much accustomed to the 
streets, or tco likr'y to run away; or it was 
found impossible to complete the philanthropic 
transaction without buying the orphan. 


ate relative of the orphan who put a price upon 


the orphan’s head. The suddenness of an or- | 


phan’s rise in the market was not to be paral- 


Ieled by the maddest records of the Stock Ex- | 
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thing, with that severe exertion which is known | 


For, | 
the instant it became known that any body | 
wanted the orphan, up started some affection- | 
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change. He would be at five thousand per 
cent. discount out at nurse making a mud pie 
at nine in the morning, and (being inquired 
for) would go up to five thousand per cent. pre- 
mium before noon. The market was “rigged” 
in various artful ways. Counterfeit stock g 
into circulation. Parents boldly represented 
themselves as dead, and brought their orphan 
with them. Genuine orphan stock was surrey 
titiously withdrawn from the market. It being 
announced, by emissaries posted for the pur. 
pose, that Mr. and Mrs. Milvey were coming 
down the court, orphan scrip would be instant- 
| ly concealed, and production refused, save on a 
condition usually stated by the brokers as ‘a 
gallon of beer.” Likewise, fluctuations of a 
wild and South-Sea nature were occasioned, by 
orphan-holders keeping back, and then rushing 
into the market a dozen together. But the 
j uniform principle at the root of all these vari- 
| ous operations was bargain and sale; and that 
| principle could not be recognized by Mr. and 
| Mrs. Milvey. 
| At length tidings were received by the Rev- 
}erend Frank of a charming orphan to be found 
at Brentford. One of the deceased parents (lat: 
| his parishioners) had a poor widowed grandmo- 
| ther in that agreeable town, and she, Mrs. Betty 
Higden, had carried off the orphan with mater- 
| nal care, but could not afford to keep him. 
| The Secretary proposed to Mrs. Boffin, either 
| to go down himself and take a preliminary sur- 
vey of this orphan, or to drive her down, that 
she might at once form her own opinion. Mrs. 
Boffin preferring the latter course, they set off 
one morning in a hired phaeton, conveying the 
hammer-headed young man behind them. 

The abode of Mrs. Betty Higden was not easy 
to find, lying in such complicated back settle- 
ments of muddy Brentford that they left their 
| equipage at the sign of the Three Magpies, and 
went in search of it on foot. After many in- 
quiries and defeats, there was pointed out to 
| them in a lane, a very small cottage residence, 
with a board across the open doorway, hooked 
|on to which board by the arm-pits was a young 
| gentleman of tender years, angling for mud with 
a headless wooden horse and line. In this young 
| sportsman, distinguished by a crisply curling au- 
| burn head and a bluff countenance, the Secre- 
| tary descried the orphan. 

It unfortunately happened as they quickened 
their pace, that the orphan, lost to cousidera- 
| tions of personal safety in the ardor of the mo- 
| ment, overbalanced himself and toppled into the 
street. Being an orphan of a chubby conforma- 
tion, he then took to rolling, and had rolled into 
the gutter before they could come up. From 
the gutter he was rescued by John Rokesmith, 
and thus the first meeting with Mrs. Higden was 
inaugurated by the awkward circumstance of 
| their being in possession—one would say at first 
| sight unlawful possession—of the orphan, upside 
down and purple in the countenance. The board 
across the doorway too, acting as a trap equally 
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for the feet of Mrs. Higden coming out, and the 

feet of Mrs. Boffin and John Rokesmith going | 
in, greatly increased the difficulty of the situa- 
tion: to which the cries of the orphan imparted | 
a lugubrious and inhuman character. 

At first, it was impossible to explain, on ac- 
count of the orphan’s “‘ holding his breath :” 
most terrific proceeding, superinducing in the | 

orphan lead-color rigidity and a deadly silence, 
compared with which his cries were music y ield 
ing the height of enjoyment. But as he grad- | 
ually recovered, Mrs. Boffin gradually introduced 
herself, and smiling peace was gradually wooed 
back to Mrs. Betty Higden’s home. 

It was then perceived to be a small home with 
a large mangle in it, at the handle of which ma- 
chine stood a very long boy, with a very little 
head, and an open mouth of disproportionate 
capacity that seemed to assist his eyes in staring 
at the visitors. In a corner below the mangle, 
on a couple of stools, sat two very little children: 
a boy and a girl; and when the very long boy, 
in an interval of staring, took a turn at the man- 
gle, it was alarming to see how it lunged itself 
at those two innocents, like a catapult designed 
for their destruction, harmlessly retiring when 
within an inch of their heads. The room was 
clean and neat. It had a brick floor, and a 
window of diamond panes, and a flounce hang- 
ing below the chimney-piece, and strings nailed 
from bottom to top outside the window on which 
scarlet beans were to grow in the coming season 
if the Fates were propitious. However propi- 
tious they might have been in the seasons that 
were goue to Betty Higden in the matter of 


beans, they had not been very favorable in the | 


matter of coins ; for it was easy to see that she 
was poor. 

She was one of those old women, was Mrs. 
Beity Higden, who by dint of an indomitable 
purpose and a strong constitution fight out many 
years, though each year has come with its new 
knock-down blows fresh to the fight against her, 
wearied by it; an active old woman, with a} 
bright dark eye and a resolute face, yet quite a 
tender creature too; not a logically-reasoning 
woman, but God is good, and hearts may count 
in Heaven as high as heads. 

‘*Yes sure!” said she, when the business was 
opened, ‘‘ Mrs. Milvey had the kindness to write 
to me, ma’am, and I got Sloppy to read it. It 
was a pretty letter. But she’s an affable lady.” 

The visitors glanced at the long boy, who 
seemed to indicate by a broader stare of his 
mouth and eyes that in him Sloppy stood con- 
fessed. 

“For I ain’t, you must know,” said Betty, 
“much of a hand at reading writing-hand, 
though I can read my Bible and most print. 
And I do love a newspaper. You mightn’t think 
it, but Sloppy is a beautiful reader of a newspa- 
per. He do the Police in different voices.” 

The visitors again considered it a point of 
politeness to look at Sloppy, who, looking at 
them, suddenly threw back his head, extended 


his mouth to its utmost width, and laughed lond 

| and long. At this the two innocents, with their 

| brains in that apparent danger, laughed, and 

| Mrs. Higden laughed, and the orphan laughed, 
and then the visitors laughed. Which was more 
| cheerful than intelligible. 

Then Sloppy seeming to be seized with an in- 
dustrious mania or fury, turned to at the man- 
| gle, and impelled it at the heads of the innocents 
| with such a creaking and rumbling that Mrs. 
Higden stopped him. 

“The gentlefolks can’t hear themselves speak, 
Sloppy. Bide a bit, bide a bit!” 

“*Is that the dear child in your lap?” said 
Mrs, Boffin. 

**Yes, ma’‘am, this is Johnny.” 

* Johnny, too!” cried Mrs. Boffin, turning to 
the Secretary ; ‘already Johnny! Only one of 
the two names left to give him! He’s a pretty 
boy.” 

With his chin tucked down in his shy child- 
|ish manner, he was looking furtively at Mrs. 
Boffin out of his blue eyes, and reaching his fat 
dimpled hand up to the lips of the old woman, 
who was kissing it by times. 

**Yes, ma’am, he’s a pretty boy, he’s a dear 
darling boy, he’s the child of my own last left 
| daughter's daughter. But she’s gone the way 

of all the rest.” 

“Those are not his brother and sister?” said 
Mrs. Boffin. 

*‘Oh, dear no, ma’am. Those are Minders.” 

** Minders ?” the Secretary repeated. 

‘Left to be Minded, Sir. I keep a Minding- 
School. I can take only three, on account of 
the Mangle. But I love children, and Four- 
pence a week is Four-pence. Come here, Tod- 
dles and Poddles.” 

Toddles was the pet-name of the boy ; Poddles 
of the girl. At their little unsteady pace they 
came across the floor, hand in hand, as if they 
were traversing an extremely difficult road inter- 
| sected by brooks, and, when they had had their 
| heads patted by Mrs. Betty Higden, made lunges 
|at the orphan, dramatically representing an at- 
tempt to bear him, crowing, into captivity and 
slavery. All the three children enjoyed this to 
a delightful extent, and the sympathetic Sloppy 
again laughed long and loud. When it was dis- 
creet to stop the play, Betty Higden said ‘*Go 
to your seats Toddles and Poddles,” and they 
returned hand in hand across country, seeming 
to find the brooks rather swollen by late rains. 

** And Master—or Mister—Sloppy ?” said the 
Secretary, in doubt whether he was man, boy, 
or what. 

“A love-child,” returned Betty Higden, drop- 
ping her voice; ‘‘parents never known; found 
in the street. He was brought up in the—” 
with a shiver of repugnance, ‘‘—the House.” 

‘¢The Poor-house ?” said the Setretary. 

Mrs. Higden set that resolute old face of hers, 
and darkly nodded yes. 

‘* You dislike the mention of it.” 

“Dislike the mention of it?” answered the 
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old woman. 
there. Throw this pretty child under cart-horses’ | 
feet and a loaded wagon sooner than take him | 
there. Come to us and find us all a-dying, and 
set a light to us all where we lie, and let us all | 
blaze away with the house into a heap of cinders, 
sooner than move a corpse of us there!” 

A surprising spirit in this lonely woman after 


so many years of hard working, and hard living, | 


my Lords and Gentlemen and Honorable Boards! 
What is it that we call it in our grandiose 
speeches? British independence, rather per- 
verted? Is that, or something like it, the ring 
of the cant ? 

‘*Do I never read in the newspapers,” said 
thedame, fondling the child—‘‘ God help me and 
the iike of me!—how the worn-out people that 
do come down to that, get driven from post to 


‘* Kill me sooner than take me | first come to me asa Minder, 


| thinking I might do something with him. 
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- sunde interest 
| with Mr. Blogg the Beadle to have him as a 
Minder, seeing him by chance up at church, and 
For 
he was a weak rickety creetur then.” 

‘Ts he called by his right name ?” 

‘* Why, you see, speaking quite correctly, he 
has no right name. I always understood he took 
his name from being found on a Sloppy night.” 

‘* He seems an amiable fellow.” 

** Bless you, Sir, there’s not a bit of hiv,” re 
turned Betty, ‘‘that’s not amiable. So you May 
judge how amiable he is, by running your eye 
along his heighth.” 

Of an ungainly make was Sloppy. Too much 
of him longwise, too little of him broadwise, and 
too many sharp angles of him angle-wise. One 





of those shambling male human creatures, born 


pillar and pillar to post, a-purpose to tire them | to be indiscreetly candid in the revelation of 


out! Do I never read how they are put off, put 


off, put off—how they are grudged, grudged, | at the public to a quite preternatural extent. 


| 


buttons; every button he had about him glaring 
A 


grudged, the shelter, or the doctor, or the drop | considerable capital of knee and elbow ar‘ wrist 
of physic, or the bit of bread? Do I never read | and ankle had Sloppy, and he didn’t know how 
how they grow heart-sick of it and give it up, | to dispose of it to the best advantage, but was 
after having let themselves drop so low, and how | always investing it in wrong securities, and so 


they after all die out for want of help? Then I 
say, I hope I can die as well as another, and I'll 
die without that disgrace.” 

Absolutely impossible my Lords and Gentle- 
men and Honorable Boards, by any stretch of 
legislative wisdom to set these perverse people 
right in their logic ? 

‘* Johnny, my pretty, 


” 


continued old Betty, 


getting himself into embarrassed circumstances, 
Full-Private Number One in the Awkward Squad 
of the rank and file of life was Sloppy, and yet 
had his glimmering notions of standing true to 
the Colors. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Boffin, * 
Johnny.” 

As Johnny, with his chin tucked in and his 


concerning 





caressing the child, and rather mourning over it | lips pouting, reclined in Betty’s lap, concentrating 
than speaking to it, ‘‘your old Granny Betty is | his blue eyes on the visitors and shading them 


nigher fourscore year,than threescore and ten. 
She never begged nor had a penny of the Union 
money in all her life. 
paid lot when she had money to pay; she work- 
ed when she could, and she starved when she 
must. You pray that your Granny may have 
strength enough left her at the last (she’s strong 


for an old one, Johnny), to get up from her bed | 


and run and hide herself, and swown to death in 
a hole, sooner than fall into the hands of those 
Cruel Jacks we read of, that dodge and drive, 
and worry and weary, and scorn and shame, the 
decent poor.” 

A brilliant success, my Lords and Gentlemen 
and Honorable Beards, to have brought it to this 
in the minds of the best of the poor! Under sub- 
mission, might it be worth thinking of, at any 
odd time ? 

The fright and abhorrence that Mrs, Betty 
Higden smoothed out of her strong face as she 
ended this diversion showed how seriously she 
had meant it. 

** And does he work for you?” asked the Sec- 
retary, gently bringing the discourse back to 
Master or Mister Sloppy. 

‘* Yes,” said Betty, with a good-humored smile 
and nod of the head. ‘And well too.” 

** Does he live here ?” 

‘*He lives more here than any where. He 
was thought to be no better than a Natural, and 


She paid scot and she | 


from observation with a dimpled arm, old Betty 
| took one of his fresh fat hands in her withered 
right, and fell to gently beating it on her with- 
| ered left. 

‘* Yes, ma’am. Concerning Johnny.” 

“Tf you trust the dear child to me,” said Mrs. 
Boffin, with a face inviting trust, ‘‘ he shall have 
the best of homes, the best of care, the best of 
education, the best of friends. Please God I 
will be a true good mother to him!” 

‘*T am thankful to you, ma’am, and the dear 
child would be thankful if he was old enough to 
understand.” Still lightly beating the little hand 
upon her own. ‘‘I wouldn’t stand in the dear 
child’s light, not if I had all my life before me 
instead of a very little of it. But I hope you 
won't take it ill that I cleave to the child closer 
than words can tell, for he’s the last living thing 
left me.” 

“Take it ill, my dear soul? Is it likely? 
And you so tender of him as to bring him home 
here !” 

‘*T have seen,” said Betty, still with that light 
beat upon her hard rough hand, ‘‘so many of 
them on mylap. And they are all gone but this 
one! I am ashamed to seem so selfish, but I 
don’t really mean it. It'll be the making of his 
fortune, and he'll be a gentleman when I am 
dead, I-——-I—don’t know what comes over me. 
I—try against it. Don’t notice me!” The light 
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beat stopped, the resolute mouth gave way, and 
the fine strong old face broke up into weakness 
and tears. 

Now, greatly to the relief of the visitors, the 
emotional Sloppy no sooner beheld his patroness 
in this condition, than, throwing back his head 
and throwing open his mouth, he lifted up his 
voice and bellowed. This alarming note of some- 
thing wrong instantly terrified Toddles and Pod- 
dies, who were no sooner heard to roar surpris- 
ingly, than Johnny, curving himself the wrong 
way and striking out at Mrs. Boffin with a pair 
of indifferent shoes, became a prey to despair. 
The absurdity of the situation put its pathos to 
the rout. Mrs. Betty Higden was herself in a 
moment, and brought them all to order with 
that speed, that Sloppy, stopping short in a poly- 
syllabic bellow, transferred his energy to the 
mangle, and had taken several penitential turns 
before he could be stopped. 

‘There, there, there!’ said Mrs. Boffin, al- 
most regarding her kfnd self as the most ruthless 
of women. ‘‘ Nothing is going to be done. No- 
body need be frightened. We're all comforta- 
ble; ain’t we, Mrs. Higden ?” 

«Sure and certain we are,” returned Betty. 

‘*And there really is no hurry, you know,” 
said Mrs. Boffin, in a lower voice. ‘‘ Take time 
to think of it, my good creature!” 

‘*Don’t you fear me no more, ma’am,” said 
Betty. ‘‘I thought of it for good yesterday. I 


don’t know what come over me just now, but 


it'll never come again.” 

‘Well, then; Johnny shall have more time 
to think of it,” returned Mrs. Boffin; ‘‘ the pret- 
ty child shall have time to get used to it. And 
you'll get him more used to it, if you think well 
of it; won’t you?” 

Betty undertook that, cheerfully and readily. 

‘*Lor,” cried Mrs. Boffin, looking radiantly 
about her, ‘‘we want to make every body hap- 
py, not dismal!—And perhaps you wouldn't 


mind letting me know how used to it you begin | 


to get, and how it all goes on?” 

“Tl send Sloppy,”’ said Mrs. Higden. 

‘* And this gentleman who has come with me 
will pay him for his trouble,” said Mrs. Boffin. 
“And Mr. Sloppy, whenever you come to my 
house, be sure you never go away without hay- 
ing had a good dinner of meat, beer, vegetables, 
and pudding.” 

This still further brightened the face of affairs ; 
for, the highly sympathetic Sloppy, first broad- 
ly staring and grinning, and then roaring with 
langhter, Toddles and Poddles followed suit, and 
Johnny trumped the trick. T and P considering 
these favorable circumstances for the resumption 
of that dramatic descent upon Johnny, again 
came across-country hand in hand upon a buc- 
caneering expedition; and this having been 
fought out in the chimney-corner behind Mrs. 
Higden’s chair, with great valor on both sides, 
those desperate pirates returned hand in hand 
to their stools, across the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent. 


| face, 


“You must tell me what I can do for you, 
Betty my friend,” said Mrs. Boffin, confidential- 
ly, ‘‘if not to-day, next time.” 

‘Thank you all the same, ma’am, but I want 
nothing for myself. I can work. I'm strong. 
I can walk twenty mile if I'm put to it.” Old 
Betty was proud, and said it with a sparkle in 
her bright eyes. 

**Yes, but there are some little comforts that 
you wouldn’t be the worse for,” returned Mrs. 
Boffin. “Bless ye, I wasn’t born a lady any 
more than you.” 

‘**Tt seems to me,” said Betty, smiling, ‘‘ that 
you were a born lady, and a true one, or there 
never was a lady born. But I couldn’t take 
any thing from you, my dear. I never did take 
any thing from any one. It ain’t that I’m not 
grateful, but I love to earn it better.” 

‘** Well, well!” returned Mrs. Boffin. ‘I only 
spoke of little things, or I wouldn't have taken 
the liberty.” 

Betty put her visitor’s hand to her lips, in ac- 
knowledgment of the delicate answer. Won- 
derfully upright her figure was, and wonderful- 
ly self-reliant her look, as, standing facing her 
visitor, she explained herself further. 

*¢If I could have kept the dear child, without 
the dread that’s always upon me of his coming 
to that fate I have spoken of, I could never have 
parted with him, even to you. For I love him, 
I love him, I love him! I love my husband 
long dead and gone, in him; I love my children 
dead and gone, in him; I love my young and 
hopeful days dead and gone, in him. I couldn’t 
sell that love, and look you in your bright kind 
It’s a free gift. I am in want of nothing. 
When my strength fails me, if I can but die out 
quick and quiet, I shall be quite content. I 
have stood between my dead and that shame I 
have spoken of, and it has been kept off from 
every one of them. Sewed into my gown,” with 
| her hand upon her breast, ‘‘is just enough to 
lay me in the grave. Only see that it’s rightly 
spent, so as I may rest free to the last from that 
cruelty and disgrace, and you'll have done much 
more than a little thing for me, and all that in 
this present world my heart is set upon.” 

Mrs. Betty Higden’s visitor pressed her hand. 
There was no more breaking up of the strong 
old face into weakness. My Lords and Gentle- 
men and Honorable Boards, it really was as 
composed as our own faces, and almost as dig- 
nified. 

And now, Johnny was to be inveigled into 





| occupying a temporary position on Mrs. Boffin’s 
jlap. It was not until he had been piqued into 
| competition with the two diminutive Minders, 
| by seeing them successively raised to that post 
| and retire from it without injury, that he could 
| be by any means induced to leave Mrs. Betty 
| Higden’s skirts; toward which he exhibited, 
}even when in Mrs. Boffin’s embrace, strong 
| yearnings, spiritual and bodily; the former ex- 
| pressed in a very gloomy visage, the latter in 
| extended arms. However, a general descrip- 
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tion of the toy-wonders lurking in Mrs. Boffin’s 
house, so far conciliated this worldly-minded 
orphan as to induce him to stare at her frown- 
ingly, with a fist in his mouth, and even at length 
to chuckle when a richly-caparisoned horse on 
wheels, with a miraculous gift of cantering to 
cake-shops, was mentioned. This sound being 
taken up by the Minders, swelled into a raptur- 
ous trio which gave general satisfaction. 

So the interview was considered very success- 
ful, and Mrs. Boffin was pleased, and all were 
satisfied. Not least of all, Sloppy, who under- 
took to conduct the visitors back by the best way 
to the Three Magpies, and whom the hammer- 
headed young man much despised. 

This piece of business thus put in train, the 
Secretary drove Mrs. Boffin back to the Bowet, 
and found employment for himself at the new 
house until evening. 
came, he took a way to his lodgings that led 
through fields, with any design of finding Miss 
Bella Wilfer in those fields, is not so certain as 
that she regularly walked there at that hour. 

And, moreover, it is certain that there she 
was. 

No longer in mourning, Miss Bella was dress- 
ed in as pretty colors as she could muster. There 
is no denying that she was as pretty as they, and 
that she and the colors went very prettily to- 
gether. She was reading as she walked, and of 
course it is to be inferred, from her showing no 
knowledge of Mr. Rokesmith’s approach, that 
she did not know he was approaching. 


‘*Eh ?” said Miss Bella, raising her eyes from 


her book, when he stopped before her. 
It’s you.” 

“Only I. A fine evening!” 

“Ts it?” said Bella, looking coldly round. 
**T suppose it is, now you mention it. I have 
not been thinking of the evening.” 

**So intent upon your book ?” 

** Ye-e-es,” replied Bella, with a drawl of in- 
difference. 

** A love-story, Miss Wilfer ?” 

‘Oh dear no, or I shouldn't be reading it. 
It's more about money than any thing else.” 

‘* And does it say that money is better than 
any thing?” 

**Upon my word,” returned Bella, ‘‘I forget 
what it says, but you can find out for yourself, 
if you like, Mr. Rokesmith. I don’t want it any 
more.” 

The Secretary took the book—she had flutter- 
ed the leaves as if it were a fan—and walked 
beside her. 

**T am charged with a message for you, Miss 
Wilfer.” 

‘* Impossible, I think!” said Bella, with an- 
other drawl. 

‘*From Mrs. Boffin. She desired me to as- 
sure you of the pleasure she has in finding that 
she will be ready to receive you in another week 
or two at furthest.” 

Bella turned her head toward him, with her 


“Oh! 


pretty-insolent eyebrows raised, and her eyelids | 
. 


Whether, when evening | 





drooping. As much as to say, ‘How did you 
come by the message, pray ?” ’ 

‘*T have been waiting for an opportunity of 
telling you that I am Mr. Boffin’s Secretary ?” 

‘““T am as wise as ever,” said Miss Bella, lofii. 
ly, ‘‘ for I don’t know what a Secretary is. Not 
that it signifies.” 4 

**Not at all.” 

A covert glance at her face, as he walked he. 
side her, showed him that she had not expected 
his ready assent to that proposition. 

‘*Then are you going to be always there, Mr, 
Rokesmith ?” she inquired, as if that would be a 
drawback. 

** Always? No. Very much there? Yes.” 

**Dear me!” drawled Bella, in a tone of mor- 
tification. 

‘*But my position there as Secretary will be 
very different from yours as guest. You will 
know little or nothing about me. I shall trans- 
act the business: you will transact the pleasure. 
I shall have my salary to earn; you will have 
nothing to do but to enjoy and attract.” 

*“‘ Attract, Sir?” said Bella, again with her 
eyebrows raised, and her eyelids drooping. ‘I 
don’t understand you.” 

Without replying on this point, Mr. Rokesmith 
went on. 

‘Excuse me; when I first saw you in your 
black dress—” 

(“There !” was Miss Bella’s mental excla- 

mation. ‘* What did I say to them at home? 
Every body noticed that ridiculous mourn- 
ing.” 
‘¢ When I first saw you in your black dress, I 
was at a loss to account for that distinction be- 
tween yourself and your family. I hope it was 
not impertinent to speculate upon it ?” 

“‘T hope not, I am sure,” said Miss Bella, 
hanghtily. ‘But you ought to know best how 
you speculated upon it.” 

Mr. Rokesmith inclined his head in a depre- 
catory manner, and went on. 

‘Since I have been intrusted with Mr. Bof- 
fin’s affairs, I have necessarily come to under- 
stand the little mystery. I venture to remark 
that I feel persuaded that much of your loss 
may be repaired. I speak, of course, merely of 
wealth, Miss Wilfer. The loss of a perfect 
stranger, whose worth, or worthlessness, I can 
not estimate — nor you either— is beside the 
question. But this excellent gentleman and 
lady are so full of simplicity, so full of gener- 
osity, so inclined toward you, and so desirous 
to—how shall I express it ?—te make amends 
for their good fortune, that you have only to re- 
spond.” 

As he watched her with another covert look, 
he saw a certain ambitious triumph in her face 
which no assumed coldness could conceal. 

** As we have been brought under one roof 
by an accidental combination of circumstances, 
which oddly extends itself to the new relations 
before us, I have taken the liberty of saying 
these few words. You don’t consider them in- 
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trusive 1 hope ?” said the Secretary, with defer- 
ence. 

‘‘Really, Mr. Rokesmith, I can’t say what 
I consider them,” 
“They are perfectly new to me, and may be 
founded altogether on your own imagination.” 

‘‘You will see.” 

These same fields were opposite the Wilfer 
premises. The discreet Mrs. Wilfer now look- 
ing out of window and beholding her daughter 
in conference with her lodger, instantly tied up 
her head and came out for a casual walk. 


«‘] have been telling Miss Wilfer,” said John 


Rokesmith, as the majestic lady came stalking 


up, “that I have become, by a curious chance, | 


Mr. Boffin’s Secretary or man of business.” 

“‘T have not,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, waving | 
her gloves in her chronic state of dignity, and | 
yague ill-usage, ‘‘the honor of any intimate | 
acquaintance with Mr. Boffin, and it is not for | 
me to congratulate that gentleman on the ac- 
quisition he has made.” 

‘A poor one enough,” said Rokesmith. 

‘*Pardon me,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, ‘‘ the | 
merits of Mr. Boffin may be highly distinguished | 
—may be more distinguished than the counte- | 
nance of Mrs. Boffin would imply—but it were 


the insanity of humility to deem him worthy of | 


a better assistant.” 

‘You are very good. I have also been telling 
Miss Wilfer that she is expected very shortly at 
the new residence in town.” 

‘* Having tacitly consented,” said Mrs. Wilfer, 
with a grand shrug of her shoulders, and an- 
other wave of her gloves, ‘‘ to my child’s accept- 
ance of the proffered attentions of Mrs. Boffin, 
I interpose no objection.” 

Here Miss Bella offered the remonstrance : 
‘“‘ Don’t talk nonsense, ma, please.” 

‘‘ Peace !” said Mrs. Wilfer. 

“No, ma, I am not going to be made so ab- 
surd. Interposing objections !” 

“‘T say,” repeated Mrs. Wilfer, with a vast 
access of grandeur, ‘‘ that I am not going to in- 
terpose objections. If Mrs. Boffin (to whose 
countenance no disciple of Lavater could pos- 
sibly for a single moment subscribe),” with a 
shiver, ‘* seeks to illuminate her new residence 
in town with the attractions of a child of mine, 
I am content that she should be favored by the 
company of a child of mine.” 

‘*You use the word, ma'am, I have myself 
used,” said Rokesmith, with a glance at Bella, 
“when you speak of Miss Wilfer’s attractions 
there.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, with 
dreadful solemnity, ‘‘ but I had not finished.” 

‘* Pray excuse me.” 

‘*T was about to say,’’ pursued Mrs. Wilfer, 
who clearly had not had the faintest idea of say- 
ing any thing more: ‘that when I use the term 
attractions, I do so with the qualification that I 
do not mean it in any way whatever.” 

The excellent lady delivered this luminous 
elucidation of her views with an air of greatly | 
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obliging her hearers and greatly distinguishing 
| herself, Whereat Miss Bella laughed a scorii- 
ful little laugh and said: 

** Quite enough about this, I am sure, on all! 
| sides. Have the goodness, Mr. Rokesmith, to 

give my love to Mrs. soffin—” 
| ‘*Pardon me!” cried Mrs. Wilfer. 
pliments.” 

**Love!” repeated Bella, with a little stam 

of her foot. 

*“No!” said Mrs. 
| Compliments.” 
(‘*Say Miss Wilfer’s love, and Mrs. Wilfer’s 
| compliments,” the Secretary propused, as a com- 
promise. ) 

‘** And I shall be very glad to come when she 
is ready forme. The sooner the better.” 

‘One last word, Bella,” said Mrs. Wilfer, 

‘*before descending to the family apartment. 
I trust that as a child of mine you will ever be 
sensible that it will be graceful in you, when as- 
| sociating with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin upon equal 
terms, to remember that the Secretary, Mr. 
| Rokesmith, as your father’s lodger, has a claim 
on your good word,” 

The condescension with which Mrs. Wilfer de- 
| livered this proclamation of patronage was as 
wonderful as the swiftness with which the lodger 
| had lost caste in the Secretary. He smiled as 
| the mother retired down stairs; but his face fell 
as the daughter followed. 

**So insolent, so trivial, so capricious, so mer- 
cenary, so careless, so hard to touch, so hard to 
| turn !” he said, bitterly. 

And added as he went up stairs. 
| so pretty, so pretty!” 

And added presently, as he walked to and fro 
in hisroom. ‘And if she knew!” 

She knew that he was shaking the house by 
his walking to and fro; and she declared it an- 
other of the miseries of being poor, that you 
couldn’t get rid of a haunting Secretary, stump 
—stump—stumping overhead in the dark. like 
a Ghost. 


*¢ Com- 


Wilfer, monotonously. 


** And yet 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
& DISMAL SWAMP. 


Anp now, in the blooming summer days, be- 
hold Mr. and Mrs. Boffin established in the em- 
inently aristocratic family mansion, and behold 
all manner of crawling, creeping, fluttering, and 
buzzing creatures, attracted by the gold dust of 
the Golden Dustman! 

Foremost among those leaving cards at the 
eminently aristocratic door before it is quite 
painted are the Veneerings: out of breath, one 
might imagine, from the impetuosity of their 
rush to the eminently aristocratic steps. One 
copper-plate Mrs. Veneering, two copper-plate 
Mr. Veneerings, and a connubial copper-plate 
Mr. and Mrs. Veneering, requesting the honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin’s company at dinner 
with the utmost Analytical solemnities. The 
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low leaves cards. A tall custard-colored phaeton 
tooling up in a solemn manner leaves four cards, 
to wit, a couple of Mr. Podsnaps, a Mrs. Pod- 
snap, and a Miss Podsnap. A\l\ the world and 
his wife and daughter leave eards. 


enchanting Lady Tippins leaves acard. Twem- | 
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Sometimes | 


the world’s wife has so many daughters that her | 
card reads rather like a Miscellaneous Lot at an | 


Auction; comprising Mrs. Tapkins, Miss Tap- 
kins, Miss Frederica Tapkins, Miss Antonina 
Tapkins, Miss Malvina Tapkins, and Miss Eu- 
phemia Tapkins; at the same time, the same 
lady leaves the card of Mrs. Henry George Al- 
fred Swoshle, née Tapkins: also, a card, Mrs. 
Tapkins at Home, Wednesdays, Music, Portland 
Place. 

Miss Bella Wilfer becomes an inmate, for an 


indefinite period, of the eminently aristocratic | 


dwelling. Mrs. Boffin bears Miss Bella away 
to her Milliner’s and Dress-maker’s, and she gets 
beautifully dressed. The Veneerings find with 
swift remorse that they have omitted to invite 
Miss Bella Wilfer. One Mrs. Veneering and 
one Mr. and Mrs. Veneering requesting that ad- 
ditional honor, instantly do penance in white 
cardboard on the hall table. Mrs. Tapkins like- 
wise discovers her omission, and with prompti- 
tude repairs it; for herself, for Miss Tapkins, 
for Miss Frederica Tapkins, for Miss Antonina 
Tapkins, for Miss Malvina Tapkins, and for Miss 
Euphemia Tapkins. Likewise, for Mrs. Henry 
George Alfred Swoshle, née Tapkins. Likewise, 
for Mrs. Tapkins at Home, Wednesdays, Music, 
Portland Place. 

Tradesmen’s books hunger, and tradesmen’s 
mouths water, for the gold dust of the Golden 
Dustman. As Mrs. Boffin and Miss Wilfer drive 
out, or as Mr. Boffin walks out at his jog-trot 
pace, the fishmonger pulls off his hat with an 
air of reverence founded on conviction. His 
men cleanse their fingers on their woolen aprons 
before presuming to touch their foreheads to Mr. 
Boffin or Lady. The gaping salmon and the 
golden mullet lying on the slab seem to turn up 
their eyes sidewise, as they would turn up their 
hands, if they had any, in worshiping admira- 
tion. The butcher, though a portly and a pros- 
perous man, doesn’t know what to do with him- 
self, so anxious is he to express humility when 
discovered by the passing Boffins taking the air 
in a mutton grove. Presents are made to the 
Boffin servants, and bland strangers with busi- 
ness-cards meeting said servants in the street, 
offer hypothetical corruption. As, “ Supposing 
I was to be favored with an order from Mr. Bof- 
fin, my dear friend, it would be worth my while” 
—to do a certain thing that I hope might not 
prove wholly disagreeable to your feelings. 

But no one knows so well as the Secretary, 
who opens and reads the letters, what a set is 
made at the man marked by a stroke of notori- 
ety. Oh the varieties of dust for ocular use of- 
fered in exchange for the gold dust of the Golden 
Dnstman! Fifty-seven churches to be erected 


with half-crowns, forty-two parsonage houses to | 


be repaired with shillings, seven-and-twenty oy. 
gans to be built with half-pence, twelve hundre, 
children to be brought up on postage stamps 
Not that a half-crown, shilling, half-penny, o, 
postage stamp would be particularly acceptable 
from Mr. Boffin, but that it is so obvious he j 
the man to make up the deficiency. And the; 
the charities, my Christian brother! And most- 


lly in difficulties, yet mostly lavish, too, in th: 


expensive articles of print and paper. Large fat 


| private double letter, sealed with ducal coronet. 


| 
| 
| 





‘* Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire. My Dear Sir,— 
Having consented to preside at the forthcoming 
Annual Dinner of the Family Party Fund, and 
feeling deeply impressed with the immense use- 
fulness of that noble Institution and the great 
importance of its being supported by a List of 
Stewards that shall prove to the public the in- 
terest taken in it by popular and distinguished 
men, I have undertaken to ask you to become 
a Steward on that occasion. Soliciting your 
favorable reply before the 14th instant, I am, 
My Dear Sir, Your faithful Servant, Liysrep. 
P.S. The Steward’s fee is limited to three Guin- 
eas.” Friendly this, on the part of the Duke of 
Linseed (and thoughtful in the postscript), only 
lithographed by the hundred and presenting but 
a pale individuality of address to Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire, in quite another hand. It takes 
two noble Earls and a Viscount, combined, to 
inform Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire, in an equally 
flattering manner, that an estimable lady in the 
West of England has offered to present a purse 
containing twenty pounds, to the Society for 
Granting Annuities to Unassuming Members of 
the Middle Classes, if twenty individuals will 
previously present purses of one hundred pounds 
each. And those benevolent noblemen very kind- 
ly point out that if Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire, 
should wish to present two or more purses, it 
will not be inconsistent with the design of the 
estimable lady in the West of England, provided 
each purse be coupled with the name of some 
member of his honored and respected family. 
These are the corporate beggars. But there 
are, besides, the individual beggars; and how 
does the heart of the Secretary fail him when he 
has to cope with them! And they must be coped 
with to some extent, because they all inclose 
documents (they call their scraps documents; 
but they are, as to papers deserving the name, 
what minced veal is to a calf), the non-return 
of which would be their ruin. That is to say, 
they are utterly ruined now, but they would be 
more utterly ruined then. Among these corre- 
spondents are several daughters of general of- 
ficers, long accustomed to every luxury of life 
(except spelling), who little thought, when their 
gallant fathers waged war in the Peninsula, that 
they would ever have to appeal to those whom 
Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, has bless- 
ed with untold gold, and from among whom they 
select the name of Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire, 
for a maiden effort in this wise, understanding 
that he has such a heart as never was. ' The 
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Secretary learns, too, that confidence between 
man and wife would seem to obtain but rarely 
when virtue is in distress, so numerous are the 
wives who take up their pens to ask Mr. Boffin 
for money without the knowledge of their de- 
yoted husbands, who would never permit it; 
while, on the other hand, so numerous are the 
husbands who take up their pens to ask Mr. 
Boffin for money without the knowledge of their | 
devoted wives, who would instantly go out of 
their senses if they had the least suspicion of the 
circumstance. There are the inspired beggars, 
too. These were sitting, only yesterday evening, 
musing over a fragment of candle which must 
soon go out and leave them in the dark for the 
rest of their nights, when surely some Angel | 
whispered the name of Nicodemus Boffin, Es- | 
quire, to their souls, imparting rays of hope, nay 
confidence, to which they had long been stran- | 
gers! Akin to these are the suggestively-be- 
friended beggars. They were partaking of a 
cold potato and water by the flickering and 
gloomy light of a lucifer-match, in their lodg- 
ings (rent considerably in arrear, and heartless | 
landlady threatening expulsion ‘‘ like a dog” into | 
the streets), when a gifted friend happening to 
look in, said, ‘‘ Write immediately to Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire,” and would take no denial. 
There are the nobly independent beggars too. | 
These, in the days of their abundance, ever re- | 
garded gold as dross, and have not yet got over 
that only impediment in the way of their amass- | 
ing wealth, but they want no dross from Nico- 
demus Boffin, Esquire; No, Mr. Boffin; the 
world may term it pride, paltry pride if you 
will, but they wouldn’t take it if you offered it ; 
a loan, Sir—for fourteen weeks to the day, in- 
terest calculated at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, to be bestowed upon any charitable in- 





stitution you may name—is all they want of | 


you, and if you have the meanness to refuse it, 
count on being despised by these great spirits. 


There are the beggars of punctual business-hab- | 


its too. These will make an end of themselves 
at a quarter to one P.M. on Tuesday, if no Post- 
office order is in the interim received from Nic- 
odemus Boffin, Esquire ; arriving after a quarter 
to one p.m. on Tuesday, it need not be sent, as 
they will then (having made an exact memoran- 
dum of the heartless circumstances) be ‘‘ cold in 
death.”” There are the beggars on horseback 
tog, in another sense from the sense of the pro- 


verb, These are mounted and ready to start on | 


the highway to affluence. The goal is before 
them, the road is in the best condition, their 
spurs are on, the steed is willing, but, at the 
last moment, for want of some special thing—a 
clock, a violin, an astronomical telescope, an 
electrifying machine—they must dismount for- 
ever, unless they receive its equivalent in‘money 
from Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire. 
detail are the beggars who make sporting ven- 
tures. These, usually to be addressed in reply 


under initials at a country post-office, inquire in | 
feminine hands, Dare one who can not disclose | 


Less given to | 
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herself to Nicodemus Boffin, Esquire, but whose 
name might startle him were it revealed, solicit 
the immediate advance of two hundred pounds 
from unexpected riches exercising their no- 
blest privilege in the trust of a common human- 
ity? 

In such a Dismal Swamp does the new house 
stand, and through it does the Secretary daily 
struggle breast-high. Not to mention all th 
people.alive who have made inventions that won't 
act, and all the jobbers who job in all the job- 


| beries jobbed ; though these may be regarded as 
| the Alligators of the Dismal Swamp, and are al- 


ways lying by to drag the Golden Dustman un- 
der. 

But the old house. There are no designs 
against the Golden Dustman there? There are 
no fish of the shark tribe in the Bower waters ? 
Perhaps not. Still, Wegg is established there, 


| and would seem, judged by his secret proceed- 


ings, to cherish a notion of making a discovery 
For, when a man with a wooden leg lies prone 
on his stomach to peep under bedsteads; and 
hops up ladders, like some extinct bird, to sur- 
vey the tops of presses and cupboards; and pro- 
vides himself an iron rod which he is always 
poking and prodding into dust-mounds; the 
probability is that he expects to find something. 
THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





‘HOW WE FIGHT AT ATLANTA. 
\- ERE in the trenches before Atlanta, on 


this 15th day of August, I propose to give 
you some idea of the actual manner in which we 
| fight. With us the pomp and show of war has 
become a matter of poetry rather than of fact 
We need no gay dress or nodding plumes to in- 
| Spire a soldier’s pride. Practical utility is what 
we look at in matters of dress and equipment. 
Look at most of the pictures. Two-thirds of the 
pictures in books and papers represent the sol- 
diers with enormous knapsacks neatly packed ; 
officers leading the charge in full dress uniform, 
with their sabres waving in the most approved 
style. Now this makes a pretty picture; but 
let me tell you that soldiers don’t put on their 
well-packed knapsacks to double-quick over a 
half mile of open ground in the hot sun at the 
pas du charge. Limited transportation soon ex- 
hausts an officer's stock of white collars. The 
most elegant dress uniform will become torn 
| and spotted, and the brightly polished boots will 
become soiled with mud, when one is reduced 
to marching in line-of-battle through swamps, 
thickets, and brier patches, and then sleeping 
night after night on the bare ground with only 
heaven’s clouds for an over-coat. Know ye, then, 
ladies all, yonder pretty-looking officer, with his 
spotless dress, resplendent with gold lace, wil! 
present a very different spectacle after a few 
months of campaigning. Dusty, ragged, and 
unshaven, his appearance is far more in accord- 
ance with his surroundings, far more becoming 
the earnest fighting man that you really sup- 
pose he is, than if he were arrayed as you for- 
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merly saw him, or as the pictures represent him 
to be. 

Of course, in a war like this, upon which we 
all entered with the art yet to learn, the science 
has been progressive. Each succeeding year 
has developed new phases, and under such school- 
ing our soldiers are indeed veterans ; men whom 
practice has perfected in all the mysteries of mil- 
itary life. Each soldier knows that where he 
used to lie upon his arms all the time, in the 
face of the enemy, only seeking cover from the 


shape of the ground, he must now make a strong | 


fortification, to enable him to hold his position, 


and must arrange it to stop pieces of shell from | 
Had | 
the army been as experienced at Shiloh as it | 


the flank as well as bullets from the front. 


is now, Beauregard would have come up and 
broken his army to pieces on our fortifications, 
instead of finding our whole army lying exposed 
to his attacks on the open field. At Fort Donel- 
son, too, where we had to attack fortifications, 
we ourselves had no sign of a work upon which 
we could fall back after each day’s repulse ; nor 
did the enemy seem to realize the value of his 


own works, for instead of quietly waiting the at- | 


tack, he threw away his army by fighting out- 
side his works. 

It is now a principle with us to fight with 
movable breast-works, to save every man by giv- 
ing him cover, from which he may resist the 
tremendous attacks in mass of the enemy. Thus 
at least we fight in Georgia, in the Atlanta cam- 
paign. 

Wherever the army mores, either in gaining 
the enemy’s work, or in taking up a new line of 
attack, the first duty after the halt is to create 
defensive fortifications—rude, indeed, but effect- 
ive in enabling us to hold our ground against 
any force. In forming these field-works every 
man is to some extent his own engineer. The 
location of the line is selected by the officers, 
and each regiment fortifies its own front, each 
company its own ground. 

Generally the situation will not allow of fin- 
ishing the works at once, for the enemy will 
probably attack soon after you take position, 
which is on a commanding hill or some similar 
point. So you cause a hasty barricade to be 
constructed. The front rank take all the guns 
and remain on the line, while the rear rank 


goes off in double-quick to collect rails, logs, | 


rocks, any thing that can assist in turning a hos- 
tile bullet, These they place on the front of the 
frontrank, and in five minutes there is a hasty bar- 
ricade, bullet-proof and breast-high, along your 
whole line; not a mere straight work, but one 
varied with its salients and re-entering angles, 
taking every advantage of the ground, and cross- 
firing on every hollow. You can do this after 
the enemy forms to charge you, while he is feel- 
ing you with artillery. Thus it takes just five 
minutes to prepare for an assault; and you can 
hold your line against an attack by three times 
your number—and that, too, with but slight 
loss to yourself—if your men be veteran sol- 
diers. 
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| It may be that when your barricade is done 
| you have yet time. Shovels and picks are al- 
ways carried by your men, and to work they go 
to complete the frail works. A ditch is speed- 
ily made on the inside to stand in. The earth 
is thrown on the outside of the barricade, and 
| the ditch deepened, so that, standing inside, your 
| head will be protected by the parapet. Thus 
| you speedily have a pretty substantial earth-work, 
with a step inside to stand on when firing, and 
|a ditch to stand in while loading. If you are 
in the woods, you want to give range to your 
| rifles, and have all the thick undergrowth and 
small trees cut away for fifty paces in front. 
By felling these all the same way, the bushy 
tops all turning outward, and trimming off the 
smaller twigs and leaves, and tangling the tops 
| together, you have a formidable abattis, through 
which it shall be next to impossible for a line to 
advance alone, let alone against the showers of 
| bullets from your men at short range. This 
done, you can be making any amount of addi- 
tions to your work as you have time, all tending 
to make it impregnable. Even after you have 
pronounced the job finished, your men will fuss 
and dig and tinker about the works to mak 
them sure protection. They have no notion of 
| taking a position, and then having it taken from 
| them by a sudden assault. They will cut huge 
| logs eighteen inches through, and place them on 
the parapet to protect the head while they shoot 
through a space left between the log and the 
| parapet. They have also an ingenious plan for 
preventing these ‘‘head-logs” from being an in- 
jury to the service. Experience has taugiit 
them that a cannon-ball will sometimes strike 
one of these huge logs, and throw it off the para- 
| pet on to the troops inside. As a preventive 
| skids, or stout poles, are placed at equal dis- 
| tances along the rifle-pits, extending from the 
| parapet across the ditch. The logs being knock- 
|ed off the top of the breast-work are supposed 
| to roll along these skids, over the heads of the 
| soldiers in the ditch, until they lodge safely on 
| the bank beyond. 
| The men will also amuse themselves with de- 
| vising some new entanglement or snare to annoy 
ithe advance of the enemy. They drive pali- 
sades—stakes set in the ground with their 
sharpened points directed outward at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and so close together that 
a man can not pass between them. In front 
of the palisade they place a strong wire so ar- 
ranged that it can not be seen but will trip all 
comers. They will then imagine how astound- 
ed will be the rebels in charging the works to be 
| suddenly tripped up and to fall forward on the 
| sharp palisades. 
| Your main works being completed you can 
| we secure, only putting in an embrasure for a 
| howitzer or two here or there. These howitzers 
| are a fine thing to repel an attack, for they throw 





nearly a bucketful of small balls at a charge. 
| Your skirmish line has, in the mean time, forti- 
| fied itself sufficiently for protection, and can hold 
| an attacking column long enough for you to form 
























































line in the main wide before the enemy can get 
there. 

One reads in the papers of the assaults on 
earth-works, of the repulses, and yet one does 
not know what is contained in those words— 
“Assault repulsed.” You make up your mind 
to assault the enemy’s works. You have formed | 
line of battle, with a second and third line be- | 
hind you for support. You march forth filled 
with the determination to accomplish the object, 
vet feeling the magnitude of the undertaking. | 
Two hundred yards brings you to the picket-line, 
and here the opposition commences. You dash 
across the space between the two lines, you lose 
afew men; and the enemy’s pickets, after mak- 
ing as much noise as possible, run back to their 
main works. By this time the enemy are sure 
you are really coming, and open on you with 
artillery, besides a pretty heavy fire of musketry. 
This artillery throws the shell screaming through | 
your ranks, producing more moral than physical | 
effect, or throws shrapnell which, bursting in 
front, scatter myriads of small bullets around. 
You commence to lose men rapidly. The ball 
is opened. ‘ Forward, double-quick!” again; 
and while the whole line of the enemy open fire | 
from behind their works, your men, mindless of 
this—mindless of the death intensified, the bul- | 
lets and the shells, they dash on with wild 
cheers. The abattis with its tangled intricacy | 
of sharpened branches snares your line. Trip- | 
ping, falling, rising to fall again, the men strug- | 
gle through this abattis. You get through this 
abattis, though the minutes are drawn out in- | 
terminably, and though in each step are left 
brave men to pay for the ground. You get | 
through a part of you and still rush on: the 
firing grows more fierce, the men grow more 
desperate. Your three lines have been almost 


reduced to one, and you strike another line of | 


abattis. In this abattis are the palisades, which | 
must be uprooted by force before a man can 
pass. You stumble, fall, tear your flesh on 
these stakes, and must stop to pull them up— | 
stop, when every instant is an hour—stop, when | 


| the loss of life requisite. 
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to be baped that the public gain may warrant 
When it is repulsed 





tenfold is the mourning. 

It was a long time before the men could ap- 
preciate the value of these field-works. They 
would grumble and growl, recalling instances 
without number where the most charming little 
traps, the most elegant cross-fires, had been pre- 
pared with great labor, and had never been at- 
tacked. I saw some men most beautifully sat- 
isfied as to the necessity for defensive works the 
other day. On the 22d of July, before Atlanta, 
while these men were engaged in grumbling 
over some newly-finished works which the en- 
emy would not charge, Hardee struck the Sev- 
enteenth Corps in flank and rear. His furious 
onset crushed the flank, and the Second Brigade 
of the Third Division, to which these grumblers 
belonged, found themselves suddenly forming 
the unprotected left of the corps and attack from 
the rear in those very works they grumbled so 
about building. When this attack was made 
they jumped the works to the front, or outside, 
and fought that way. ‘This attack repulsed, 


| they jumped back and repulsed an attack from 


the outside, or real front. Thus they fought, 


| looking for all the world like a long line of 


these toy-monkeys you see which jump over the 
end of a stick. Thus they fought for four long 
hours, cut off from all commanders, corps, di- 
vision, and brigade, cut off from ammunition- 
trains, and only cheered by the noble example 
of General Giles A. Smith, whose command, 
broken by the first onset—all except one brigade 
—had rallied behind the works of the Third 
Division. Firing to front and rear, and to either 
flank, they held their works, only changing front 
by jumping over the parapet as five assaults were 
made upon them, successively from front, rear, 
or flank, until the rebel onset was checked long 
| enough to make sure the safety of the immense 
| wagrartenine already saved by the Sixteenth 
| Corps. 
The next works of these men I saw, and see- 
| ing them, laughed. Experience had taught the 


you are already gasping for breath; and here | | utility of fortifications, and they fortified not 
open up the masked batteries, pouring the can-| only the front, but facing the rear and every 
ister into that writhing, struggling, bleeding! way, so that they could hold out if surrounded. 
mass—so close that the flame scorches, that | They were not going to be caught without am- 
the smoke blinds from those guns. Is it any! munition either; for each company had its lit- 
wonder that your three lines are torn to pieces, | tle powder-magazine in a safe place, well stored 
and have to give back before the redoubled fire | with ammunition gathered from the battle-field. 
of an enemy as yet uninjured comparatively? | No grumbling was heard about building »the 
And then the slaughter of a retreat there! Oft- | works. All the spare time of the men was de- 
entimes it is preferable to lie down and take the | voted to finishing up their pet works, standing 
fire there until night rather than lose all by fall-| off and regarding the effect of each addition 
ing back under such circumstances. with something of the same paternal feeling 
This war has demonstrated that earth-works | that an artist exhibits in regarding the power 
can be rendered nearly impregnable on either | of each master-stroke in finishing his picture. 
side against direct assault. An attack on forti-| We hear a great deal about hand-to-hand 
fied lines must cost a fearful price, and should fighting. Gallant though it would be, and ex- 
be well weighed whether the cost exceed not the tremely pleasant to the sensation newspapers to 
gain. This, then, is what an assault means—_| have it to record, yet, unfortunately for gather- 
a slaughter-pen, a charnel-house, and an army | ers of items, it is of very rare occurrence. This 
of weeping mothers and sisters at home. It is | year’s campaigns have probably seen more of it 
inevitable. When an assault is successful, it is | than any other of the war. When men can kill 
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one another at six hundred yards they generally 
would prefer to do it at that distance than to 
come down to two paces. Still as each army 
grows wiser in military matters the fighting 
must naturally become closer and more despe- 
rate, and those who have the firmest endurance, 
the greatest self-control, must win. This war is 
not one between mere military machines as sol- 
diers are in Europe, but of rational, thinking 
beings, fighting with the highest of motives on 
our side, and with the belief that theirs is the 
highest of motives on the part of the enemy. 
When such men are thrown in deadly personal 
contact with each other the strife is deadly in- 
deed. On the 22d of July, in that part of the 
battle to which I have already alluded, it chanced 
that I saw hand-to-hand fighting in that same 
Second Brigade afore mentioned. A man was 
actually well-nigh dismembered, the rebels pull- 
ing his feet, to take him prisoner, and our boys 
pulling his head to save him. Men were bayo- 
neted, knocked down with the butts of muskets, 
and even fists were used in default of better 
weapons in that deadly strife. Officers used 
their dress swords, which they had hitherto con- 
sidered as mere playthings for the parade, to 
hack down a troublesome enemy. A rebel col- 
onel, who had laid hold of the colors of the Twen- 
tieth Ohio Regiment, was bayoneted by the 
color-guard, who at the same instant saved the 
colors of the Seventy-eighth Ohio, their bearer, 
shot through the heart, having dropped the pre- 
cious flag among the enemy. Men begged for 
more cartridges as they would for bread, and 
made every one count, as the horrible sight in 
the ditch testified the next morning. 

So much for hand-to-hand fighting. While 
there are thousands of such brave men in the 
field our country can never go to ruin, and the 
honor of our flag will be upheld against traitors, 
enemies, at home or abroad. 

In a protracted attack like that on Petersburg 
or Atlanta, although not actually a siege, still 
the operations have to be carried on more or 
less after the principles of one. The works are 
more solid, more substantial, than mere field- 
works. The men make their bunks right be- 
hind the works so as to be protected from the 
pieces of shell and bullets. The parapets are 
made thicker and higher to resist the heavy ar- 
tillery fire of the enemy, and batteries are erected 
at commanding points to keep up a constant fire 
upon theenemy. These batteries are made very 
strongly, and are often casemated, or roofed with 
a heavy bomb-proof of logs and earth. It is 
amusing to watch the operations of these batter- 
ies. They are arranged with the most consum- 
mate skill, so far as regards position, etc. No 
sooner does a rebel battery dare to speak than 
you will hear a volley from all the guns that 


can see it, and a dozen or more shells of every | 


shape and size will strike exactly in the embra- 
sure of the hostile fort. This practice of con- 
centration of fire renders the enemy exceedingly 
chary of using his guns unless he thinks he has 
us at an advantage. 


| Sharp-shooters play an important part in the 
| Operations of our army. Hiding themselves in 
| a good position they soon build a little pit, dig- 
| ging with the bayonet and tin cup, if they can 
| not stand up to use a spade, from which they 
| annoy the enemy most immensely. Their keen 
| eyes readily detect the slightest portion of a1 
enemy exposed, and they generally mark it wit! 
a quick bullet. Many a trick is resorted to by, 
them to induce the enemy so to expose him- 
self. Sometimes they will all raise a tremen- 
| dous shout, and when the enemy bob up to see 
what is going on they give them a telling volley, 
and then roll over and kick up their heels with 
| joy. Nothing short of an actual attack in force 
will dislodge these sharp-shooters; and it is 
rarely that one of them is killed. ‘They take 
the same pride in their duty that a hunter does 
in the chase, and tally their victims in three 
separate columns—the ‘‘ certainly,” the ‘‘ prob- 
ably,” and the ‘‘ possibly” killed—thinking no 
more of it than if it were not men they hunt 
so diligently. The enemy also have efficient 
sharp-shooters who climb high trees and with 
their long-range rifles soon make themselves 
felt in our camps. 

Besides the fighting population of our camps 
there is a population constitutionally opposed to 
warfare — cooks, ambulance nurses, stretcher- 
bearers, shirks, and sometimes surgeons, who 
all come under the class technically called bum- 
mers. These are treated by the fighting men 
with a sort of cool contempt, no matter whether 
necessity or inclination keeps them to the rear, 
and they have a hard time. Frequently the 
rear of the army is a much more dangerous lo- 
cality than the front line, for the missiles pass- 
ing over the front line must fall somewhere, and 
often demoralize whole hosts of ‘*‘ bummers,” 
who build miniature fortifications to live in, 
and collect together in crowds; for misery loves 
company. Any favorable ravine thus peopled 
immediately becomes denominated ‘*‘ Bummer’s 
Roost.” Here they spend their days in cooking 
for their nurses, if they are cooks, or attending 
to their own business, if their object be to escape 
duty and danger. Among them originate all 

sorts of marvelous reports of immense success 

| oe terrible disaster. They always know just 
what General Sherman said about the situation 
| at any given time; and from them start many 
| of the wild stories which penetrate the columns 
| of our best papers. 

To watch these cooks, freighted with the 

precious coffee for the men in the trenches, as 

| they go out to the front three times a day, is 
amusing. From continually dodging the pass- 
| ing shells or stray bullets their forms become 
| bent and stooping. As they approach the line, 
| the men in the trenches commence shouting, 
“ Hey, bummer! Run quick, bummer!” “A 
}man was killed just there, bummer!” With 
| such encouragements the coffee at last reaches 
| its destination, and being distributed among the 
eager men the bummer is soon at liberty to 
hurry back to the ‘* Roost.” 
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NOBTHERN FARMER, ‘OLD t STYLE. 


NORTHERN FARMER, OLD STYLE. 
IN THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I. 
\ J HEER ‘asta beiin saw long and mei liggin’ ‘ere aloiin ? 
Noorse? thoort nowt 0’ a noorse: whoy, Doctor's abeiin an’ agoiin: 
Says that I moint ’a naw moor yaiile: but I beiint a fool: 
Git ma my yaiile, for I beiint a-gooin’ to breik my rule. 


IL. 
Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what’s nawways truce: 
Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to say the things that ‘a do. 
I’ve ‘ed my point o’ yaiile ivry noight sin’ F beiin ‘ere, 
An’ I've ‘ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year. 


lil. 
Parson’s a beiin loikewoise, an’ a sittin ‘ere o' my bed. 
‘The amoighty’s a taiikin 0’ you to ‘issén, my friend,” a said, 
An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s tcithe were due, an’ I gied it in hond; 
I done my duty by un, as I'’a done by the lond. 


lV. 
Larn’d a ma’ beii. I reckons I ’annot sa mooch to larn. 
But a cost oop, thot a did, "boot Bessy Marris’s barn. 
Thof a knaws I hallus voited wi’ Squoire an’ choorch an’ staiite, 
An’ i’ the woost o’ toimes I wur niver agin the raiite. 


Vv. 
An’ I hallus comed to's choorch afoor moy Sally wur deiid, 
An’ ‘eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a hasgard-alock ower my yeiid, 


An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I comed awaiiy. 


. VI. 
Bessy Marris’s barn! tha knaws she laiiid it to meii. 
Mowt ’a beiin, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, shea, 
*Siver, I kep un, I kep un, my lass, tha man understond; 
I done my duty by un as I ’a done by the lond. 


VIL. 
But Parson a comes an’ a goos, an’ a says it eiisy an’ freei 
‘The amoighty’s a taiikin’ o’ you to ‘issén, my friend,” says ’eii. 
I weiint saiiy men be loiars, thof summun said it in ‘aiiste: 
But a reiids wonn sarmin a weeiik, an’ I ’a stubb’d Thornaby waiiste. 


VIL. 
D’ya moind the waiiste, my lass? naw, naw, tha was not born then; 
Theer wur a boggle in it, I often ’eerd un mysen; 
Moiist loike a butter-bump, for I ’eerd un aboot an’ inst, 
But I stubb’d un oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an’ rembled un oot. 
~ 
Ix. 
Keiiper’s it wur; fo’ they fun un theer a-laiiid on ‘is faiice 
Doon i’ the woild ‘enemies afoor I comed to the plaiice. 
Noiiks or Thimbleby—toner ‘ed shot un as deiid as a naiil. 
Noiiks wur ’ang’d for it oop at 'soize—but git ma my yaiile. 


x. 
Dubbut look at the waiiste: theer warn’t not feiid for a cow: 
Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ looik at it now— 
Warn’t worth nowt a haiicre, an’ now theer’s lots o’ feid, 
Fourscore yows upon it an’ some on it doon in seiid. 
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XI. 


Nobbut a bit on it’s left, an’ I meiin’d to 


’a stubb’d it at fall, 


Done it ta-year I meiin’d, an’ runn’d plow thruff it an’ all, 
If godamoighty and parson ’ud nobbut let ma aloiin, 
Mei, wi’ haiite oonderd haiicre o’ Squoire’s, an’ lond o’ my oiin. 


XI, 
Do godamoighty knaw what a's doing a-taiikin’ o’ mei? 
I beiint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an’ yonder a pei; 
An’ Squoire ‘ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear! 
And I ’a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty year. 


XII. 
A mowt ‘a taiiken Joiines, as ’ant a ’aiipoth o’ sense, 
Or a mowt ’a taiken Robins—a niver mended a fence: 
But godamoighty a moost take meié an’ taike ma now 
Wi’ ’auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornaby holms to plow! 


XIV. 
Looiik ‘ow quoloty smoiles when they sees ma a passin’ by, 
Says to thessén naw doot “what a mon a beii sewer-ly! 
For they knaws what I beiin to Squoire sin’ fust a comed to the 
I done my duty by Squoire an’ I done my duty by all. 


XV. 
Squoire’s in Lunnon, an’ summun I reckons ‘ull ’a to wroite, 
For who’s to howd the lond ater mei thot muddles ma quoit; 
Sartin-sewer I beii, thot a weiint niver give it to Joiines, 
Noither a moint to Robins—a niver rembles the stoiins. 


XVL 
But summun ‘ull come ater meé mayhap wi’ ’is kittle o’ steiim 
Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed fields wi’ the Divil’s oiin teiim. 


Gin I mun doy I mun doy, an’ loife they says is sweet, 
But gin I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to see it. 


XVII. 
What atta stannin’ theer for, an’ doesn bring ma the yaiile? 
Doctor's a ’tottler, lass, an’ a’s hallus i’ the owd taiile; 
I weint breik rules for Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a floy; 
Git ma my yaiile I tell tha, an’ gin I mun doy I mun doy. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 5th of September. The 
interest in the military operations of the month 
centres about four topics: the siege of Petersburg, 
the operations in the Shenandoah Valley, the siege 
of Atlanta, and the attack on Mobile. 

General Grant resumed operations against Peters- 
burg July 21, by a feint movement north of the 
James, the object of which was to divert Lee’s at- 
tention from a formidable assault intended to be 
made on the fortifications east of Petersburg. For 
several weeks preparations had been making for 
this assault, and by means of a ravine within our 
lines Grant had succeeded in running a mine to a 


point just in front of Cemetery Hill, the salient of | 
The feint | 


the Confederate fortifications on this side. 
movement proved a greater success than the as- 
sault. General Foster had held an important posi- 
tion at Deep Bottom, across the James from Jones 
Neck, and protected on his flank by gun-boats. 
This position was three miles above Malvern Hill. 





At this point a pontoon-bridge stretched across the 
river. On Thursday, July 21, another bridge was 
thrown across below, at Strawberry Plains, and the 
next morning a portion of the Nineteenth Corps 
crossed and held guard on the north side. The 
movement succeeded in alarming the enemy, and 
there was for two or three days a sharp skirmish- 
ing. On the 26th the Second Corps was marched 
across, and a considerable force of cavalry under 
Sheridan and Kautz; and to heighten the effect of 
his demonstrations in this direction Grant, in full 
view of the enemy, sent the long wagon-train of the 
Sixth Corps across. The Second Corps was all on 
the north side of the James on the morning of the 
27th, and immediately advanced across Strawberry 
Plains against the enemy, who lay behind earth- 
works half a mile in front. Having traversed this 
space under a severe fire, a flanking movement was 
successfully executed, turning the enemy’s left. 
The intrenchmerts were abandoned, and Miles’s 
brigade, Barlow’s division, captured four 20-pound 
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Parrott guns, which were left behind in the em- | Gap toWhiteOakSwamp. While the Confederate 
brasures. | line was drawn out to confront this extension of 

That night the Second Corps recrossed the river | Grant's, the Fifth Corps on the 18th marched to 
to co-operate in the assault, which was set for the | Reams Station, surprised a force of the enen.y guard- 
30th. On the morning of that day the mine was | ing the Weldon Railroad at that point, and took 
exploded at forty minutes past four o'clock. The possession of the road. About noon a portion of 
mine was 400, feet in length, with two galleries; it Hill's Corps advanced from Petersburg and attacked 
connected with our lines by means of a covered | Warren, but were repulsed. The next day a larger 
way. It was charged with eight tons of powder, | force attacked, and succeeded in flanking the right 
and the explosion was like an earthquake. This | of Warren’s Corps; a large number of men were 
was the signal for the assault. The exploding mine | captured, but the fight was maintained with great 


had blown up one of the enemy's batteries together | 
with a North Carolina regiment, and had made a | 
gap in the works. Now a thundering cannonade | 
opened from a hundred and fifty Federal guns, and | 
the troops rushed to the assault. During the pre- | 
vious night the line had been formed with the Ninth | 
Corps in the centre, supported on the left by the 
Fifth, and with the Eighteenth massed in its rear. | 
Ledlie’s division, together with the Fourth, both of 
the Ninth Corps, were selected for the storming | 
party. Ledlie’s leading in three lines, each con- | 
sisting of a brigade, marched up into the crater 
formed by the explosion. There was here a fatal | 


tenacity until the Ninth Corps, which had been held 
in reserve, came up to the support of the Fifth. The 
enemy was then driven back over the ground which 
he had gained, and the road was again held by the 
Federals. Warren's loss in the battle is estimated 
at five thousand men. The Second Corps recrossed 
the road Saturday night, and came up to the sup- 
port of the Fifth and Ninth, who were again at- 
tacked on Sunday, the 21st, but succeeded in driv- 
ing the enemy and capturing a large number of 
prisoners. The Confederates, having on the 24th 
left the front of the Fifth and Ninth Corps, reappear- 
ed the next day at Ream’s Station on the Federal 


delay, and when the division at length pushed up | flank and rear, which was protected by only two di- 
the crest of Cemetery Hill they were repulsed. | visions—the First and Second—of Hancock’s Corps. 
Then the Fourth Division, consisting of colored | These divisions were engaged in destroying the 
troops, followed, and were also repulsed. Some of railroad, and were unexpectedly attacked. Some 
the soldiers tried to hold the crater against the en- | breast-works had been thrown up at the station, 
emy; others quickly made their way to the rear. | and here the Federals awaited attack, their line 
In killed, wounded, and prisoners, the Federal loss | taking the form of a crescent, the centre beyond, 


: 5 . | ‘ . 
was estimated at between five and six thousand | and the right and left flanks across the railroad. 


men. General Bartlett and his staff, together with | 
Colonel Wild, were captured in the engagement. | 
August 3 a truce was granted by Lee for the burial 
of the dead and the care of the wounded. August | 
6 the enemy exploded a mine in front of the Eight- 
eenth Corps, but no injury was done. 

On the 9th an explosion occurred at City Point, 
which, although accidental, resulted in a loss of a 
hundred and fifty killed and wounded. The acci- 
dent occurred at the wharf a little before noon, just 
as the 11.30 train was starting for the front, and in 
the following manner: The J. E. Kendrick, loaded 
with ammunition, was lying at the wharf, with sev- 
eral other barges, and it was in this boat that the 
explosion took place. The barges near by were de- 
stroyed, the wharf was torn up, the large Govern- 
ment warehouse was crushed, the railroad cars 
shattered, and the buildings on the other side of the 
railroad were leveled with the ground. The loss 
of property was nearly two millions. 

A fortnight after the unsuccessful assault on 
Petersburg General Grant moved again. The Sec- 
ond Corps had a few days previously embarked on 
transports, and on the 12th went down the river a 
short distance, but returned during the night, and 
landed again on the north side of the James, at 
Deep Bottom. At Dutch Gap, near this point, Gen- 
eral Butler was engaged in digging a canal, to cut 
off six or eight miles of travel around an awkward 
bend of the river, and also to avoid obstructions 
in the river. This work was impeded by an an- 
noying fire from the enemy on the north side. 
On the 13th also the Second Corps was reinforced 
by the Tenth, and the entire command was formed 
on Foster’s right. An attack was made on the en- 
emy’s position, resulting in the capture of five hun- 
dred prisoners, six cannon, and two mortars. ‘The 
Confederates retired to a stronger position. This 





Three assaults were made by the enemy and suc- 
cessfully repulsed. Then followed a desperate 


|charge. The Confederates were mown down by 


the musketry from the breast-works; but they 
pushed on, and the right centre giving way the 
works had to be abandoned by Hancock, who with- 
drew with his men to a neighboring wood. From 
this wood he made a successful sally against the 
enemy’s flank, but night coming on terminated the 
severe conflict. The enemy lost heavily, and Han- 
cock lost between one and two thousand taken pris- 
oners. The position of the Fifth and Ninth Corps 
on the road remained undisturbed. 

In our last Record we brought the operations in 
the Shenandoah Valley down to July 12, when the 
Confederates retreated from before Washington 
across the Potomac. They were pursued by Gen- 
eral Averill, who overtook and fought them on the 
19th, gaining the victory. The pursuit was con- 
tinued to Winchester, where Early was reinforced, 
when Averill, after fighting him on the 23d and 
24th, fell back to Harper’s Ferry. On the 26th 
the enemy again occupied Martinsburg. In the 
battle near Winchester the Federal loss was 1000 
men. Colonel Mulligan was among the killed. 
On Saturday the 30th the Confederate General 
M‘Causland, with a few hundred cavalry, entered 
Chambersburg, and on the refusal of the citizens to 
give him five hundred thousand dollars set fire to 
the town in about fifty places at once. The flight 
of the citizens from this sudden calamity was at- 
tended with great suffering, which was aggravated 
by the insolence and cruelty of the enemy. The 
loss of property was nearly four millions of dollars, 
and more than twenty-five hundred people lost their 
homes. On the 8th of August General Sheridan 
was placed in command of the Middle Military Di- 
vision, superseding General Hunter, his foree con- 


time Grant appeared to be in earnest on the north | sisting at that time of the Sixth, Eighth, and Nine- 
side, and on the 18th his lines extended from Dutch | teenth Corps, together with Crook's, Averill’s, and 
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Kelly's commands. te erill and Kelly had just 
gained an important success, and Sheridan pushed 
on after the retreating enemy. On the 10th of Au- 
gust a slight engagement occurred with Early’s rear 
guard. The pursuit was continued to Strasburg. 
On the 14th Mosby attacked Sheridan's rear at Ber- 
ryville, and disturbed his communications. This, 
together with the fact that Early was now strongly 
reinforced, led Sheridan to fall back; on the 21st 
his line extended from Berryville to a position on 
the Martinsburg pike, General Wilson’s cavalry 
holding the advance at Summit Point. This posi- 
tion was on the railroad from Winchester to Har- 
per's Ferry, and seven or eight miles from the lat- 
ter, near Charlestown. Sheridan was here attacked 
on the morning of the 26th, and was compelled to 
fall back to the heights around Halltown. 

General Sherman, after the battle of July 22, 
determined to transfer his army to tne west of At- 
lanta. On the morning of the 28th the Army of 
the Tennessee was swung around to the right of the 
entire army. 
ceeded M‘Pherson in the command; 
account, it is said, General Hooker resigned his 
command of the Twentieth Corps. Howard's three 
corps now threatened the Macon Road. Logan's 
corps, the Fifteenth, had the advance, and had just 
got in position w ten a corps of Hood's army attack- 
ed‘him furiously with infantry and artillery. The 
battle, lasting until 5 o'clock p.M., was fought most- 
ly with musketry ; the enemy lost heavily, and was 
repulsed. At first the event ‘seemed like sly to prove 
favorable to the Confederates; indeed, at one time 
Logan’s flank was almost turned; but afterward 
the tide turned, and the result was decidedly a Fed- 
eral success. When Hood assumed the command 
of the Confederate army he had 46,000 men. It is 
estimated that in the battles of the 20th, 22d, and 
28th his losses have amounted to at least half that 
number. On August 8 General Sherman’s line ex- 
tended from the Chattanooga Railroad to within a 
mile and a half of the Macon Road, Schofield hold- 
ing the extreme right. A dispatch from General 


on the morning of September 3, states that the 
army withdrew from about Atlanta on the 30th, 
and had made a break in the West Point Road, and 


gained a good position from which to strike the | 


Macon Road, Howard on the right near Jonesboro, 
Schofield on the left a few miles above at Rough-and- 
Ready, and Thomas in the centre. The enemy 
were strongly posted at Jonesboro, but Sherman 
planted his whole army between Atlanta and this 


outpost, and an attack made on the latter, Septem- 
ber 1, resulted in its capture by General Jeff C. | 
The en- | 


Davis, with 10 guns and 1000 prisoners. 
emy retreated south to another station (Lovejoy’s) 
on the Macon Road, and were followed. In the 
mean time Hood at Atlanta, finding himself cut off 
from supplies by Sherman’s army, avacuated that 
important strong-hold, blowing up his magazines. 
The Twentieth Corps, under General Slocum, im- 
mediately took possession. Sherman says that his 
losses will not exceed 1200 men, and that he has 
300 Confederate dead, 250 wounded, and 1500 pris- 
oners. 

On the 27th of July Stoneman and M‘Cook start- 
ed on two separate expeditions against the Macon 
Road, after reaching which it was designed that 
the two commands should effect a junction. Stone- 


Major-General O. O. Howard suc- | 
and on this | 


| ed. 
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man met with Adamatiaete opposition, was surround. 
ed and captured, with a good portion of his com. 
mand. M‘Cook succeeded in striking the road on 
the 30th, three miles south of Fayetteville, where 
a dépot was burned and six miles of the road de- 
stroyed. M‘Cook had that morning captured a 
large wagon-train near Fayetteville. _ He was now 
40 miles south of Atlanta. He commenced to re. 
turn, passing through Newman toward the fords of 
the.Chattahoochee. He was attacked at night after 
crossing Whitewater Creek, but succeeded in driy- 
ing back the enemy. At Newman the next morn- 
ing he was again attacked, and nearly surrounded. 
He succeeded, however, in cutting his way out with 
about 1200 men. His loss in killed, wounded, and 

missing was roughly estimated at about 1000 men, 
These unfortunate expeditions were soon after fol- 
lowed by a third under Kilpatrick, which succeed. 
ed in destroying several miles of the railroad and 
getting safely back to camp. 

By way of reprisal the Confederate General 
Wheeler, on the 14th of August, with a force esti- 
mated variously at between two and five thousand 
men, attempted the interruption of Sherman's com- 
munications by an attack on Dalton, which was de- 
fended by Colonel Siebold with four hundred men. 
General Wheeler demanded the surrender of the 
place, which Siebold refused. The latter was able 
to maintain the defense until the arrival of General 
Steadman with reinforcements on the 15th 
the Confederates were forced to retreat. 

On the 21st of August General Forrest, with from 
1500 to 2000 cavalry, succeeded in entering Mem- 
phis, most probab sly ‘with the design of capturing 
Generals Washburne and Hurlburt, and of freeing 
the inmates of Irving Prison. In these obj 
they did not succeed. They suffered quite heavily 
in killed and wounded. 

On the 5th of August Admiral Farragut, with 
fourteen gun-boats and three Monitors, passed be- 
tween forts Morgan and Gaines into Mobile Bay. 


; when 


| The fleet had passed the forts at half past eight 
| o'clock. 
Sherman, dated twenty-six miles south of Atlanta, | 


In passing, the Tecumseh, one of the Mon- 
itors, struck a torpedo, and went down with ‘nearly 
all on board. Captain Craven, commanding the 
Monitor, went down with her. In the mean time 
the Confederate fleet, consisting of the ram Jennes- 
see and three gun-boats—the Selma, Morgan, and 


| Gaines—had joined the forts in the attack on Farra- 


gut’s vessels. The most formidable vessel of the 


| enemy’s fleet was the ram Tennessee. The Selma had 
| been taken, with 90 prisoners, and the Morgan and 


Gaines driven under the shelter of the fort, but the 
ram still remained uninjured. At Farragut’s order 
the whole fleet attacked the Tennessee, the iron- 
clads closing upon her and firing their broadsides 
into her port-holes, In this way Admiral Buchan- 
an, her commander, was wounded, and she surren- 
dered, with 20 officers and 120 men. The casualties 
on board the fleet amounted to 129 killed and wound- 
There are two entrances to the Bay, viz., 
Swash Channel and Grant’s Pass. The former and 
more eastern of these, between Mobile Point and 
Dauphin Island, was the one selected by Farragut. 
It is commanded by Fort Morgan on the right and 
Gaines on the left. Fort Gaines surrendered on the 
8th, with 56 officers and 818 men. Fort Powell, 
which commanded Grant’s Pass, was evacuated. 
On the 23d Fort Morgan, being invested by Gen- 
eral Granger’s forces on the land, and at the same 


man pessed around Sherman’s left near Stone | time by Farragut’s fleet, surrendered with a garri- 


Mountain, and M‘Cook around his right, 


Stone- | son of 600 prisoners, 
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August 4, the fifty-five Federal officers held under 
fire in Charleston were exchanged for those which, 
as a retaliatory measure, General Foster had ordered 
to be held under the Confederate fire in the harbor. 

. A new Confederate privateer, styling herself the 
Tallahassee, on the 11th August, appeared off New 
York harbor. The Tallahassee is an iron steamer, 
with two smoke-stacks, two screws, about two hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, twenty feet beam, 
and draws about nine feet of water. She is fore 
and aft schooner rigged; mounts three guns, one 
small one on the top-gallant forecastle, a long 32- 
pounder amidships, and a 24-pounder aft. 
ries four waist boats. Her crew consists of about 
one hundred and twenty persons, including the of- 
ficers. A great number of vessels, most of them 
coasting schooners, have been captured by this pri- 
vateer. Thirteen vessels were dispatched in pur- 
suit by the Navy Department. 

The Democratic National Convention met at 
Chicago on the 29th of August. Though nominally 


a Convention of the Democratic party, it was in- | 
tended to represent all who are opposed to the pres- | 
ent National Administration. Delegates were pres- | 


ent from each of the 23 States of the Union. The 
Convention was called to order by Mr. August Bel- 
mont, who said that “four years of misrule by a 
sectional, fanatical, and corrupt party had brought 
our country to the verge of ruin. The past and 
present are sufficient warnings of the disastrous 


consequences which would befall us if Mr. Lincoln’s | 


re-election should be made possible by our want of 
patriotism and unity.” 


Convention were one of the principal causes which 
gave the reins of government into the hands of the | 
present Administration, and this Convention was 
urged not to fall into the same error, but to sacrifice 


any opinions and convictions the moment they 
threatened that harmony and unity of action which 
was indispensable to success. ‘* We are here,” said 
Mr. Belmont, “ not as war Democrats nor as peace 
Democrats, but as citizens of the great republic.” 
Mr. Bigler, formerly Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator in Congress, was chosen as temporary 
Chairman. He said, ‘‘The termination of Dem- 
ocratic rule in this country was the end of the 
peaceful relations between the States and the peo- 
ple. The men now in authority, through a feud 
which they have long maintained with violent and 
unwise men at the South, because of a blind fanati- 


cism about an institution in some of the States, in | 


relation to which they have no duties to perform 
and no responsibilities to bear, are utterly incapable 
of adopting the proper means to rescue our country 
from its present lamentable condition.” 

The Corvention was permanently organized by 
appointing as Chairman Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
the Governor of New York. In his speech upon as- 
suming the chair he inveighed bitterly against the 
present Administration and the party now in power. 
“They were,” he said, ‘animated by intolerance 
and fanaticism, and Dlinded by an ignorance of the 
spirit of our institutions, the character of our peo- 
ple, and the condition of our land. Step by step 
they have marched on to results from which at the 
onset they would have shrunk with horror; and 
even now, when war has desolated our land, has 
laid its heavy burdens upon labor, and when bank- 
ruptey and ruin overhang us, they will not have the 
Union restored except upon conditions unknown to 
the Constitution. They will not let the shedding 
of blood cease even for a little time, to see if Chris- 


She car- | 


The dissensions in the last | 


| tian charity or the wisdom of statesmanship may 
not work out a method to save our country. They 
will not even listen to a proposal for peace which 
does not offer what this Government has no right to 
ask. This Administration can not now save the 
| country if it would. It has placed obstacles in its 
pathway which it can not overcome. It has ham- 
pered its own freedom of action by unconstitution- 
| alities.” The failure of the policy of the Adminis- 
| tration, he said, was not due to any want of courage 
or devotion on the part of our soldiers; they had 
done all that arms could do; aad had wise states- 
manship secured the fruits of their victories, there 
would to-day have been peace in the land. “This 
Administration,” he continued, ‘‘can not save the 
Union. We can. We demand no conditions for 
| the restoration of the Union. We are shackled with 
| no hates, no prejudices, no passions. We wish for 
| fraternal relations with the people of the South. 
We demand for them what we demand for our- 
selves, the full recognition of the rights of the 
States.” This speech, of which we have given only 
a few points, was received with great applause. 

The Platform of the Convention was presented 
on the 30th. It consisted of a series of six resolu- 
tions drawn up by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, consisting of one member from each State, 
chosen by the respective delegations. Mr. Guth- 
rie, of Kentucky, was Chairman of this committee, 
jand Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, one of its mem- 
bers. We give an abstract of this Platform, quot- 
ing textually the two most important resolutions : 

(1.) The party will in the future, as in the past, adhere 
to the Union under the Constitution. 

(2.) ** Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly 
declare, as the sense of the American people, that after 
| four years of failure to restore the Union by the experi- 
| ment of war, during which, under the pretense of a mili- 
| tary necessity or war power higher than the Constitution, 

the Constitution itself has been disregarded in every part, 
and public liberty and private right alike trodden down, 
| and the material prosperity of the country essentially im- 
paired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the public welfare 
demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of 
| hostilities, with a view to an ultimate convention of all 
| the States, or other peaceable means, to the end that, at 
} the earliest practicable moment, peace may be restored 
| on the basis of the federal Union of the States.” 
3.) Denounces the interference of the military author 
| ity of the United States in elections, declaring that “a 
| repetition of such acts in the approaching election will be 
held as revolutionary, and resisted with all the means and 
power under our control.” 

(4.) ** Resolved, That the aim and object of the Démo- 
cratic party is to preserve the Federal Union and the rights 
of the States unimpaired, and they hereby declare that they 

consider the administrative usurpation of extraordinary 
and dangerous powers not granted by the Constitution, the 
| subversion of the civil by military law in States not in in- 
| surrection, the arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, tri- 
| al, and sentence of American citizens in States where civil 
| law exists in full force, the suppression of freedom of speech 
and of the press, the denial of the right of asylum, the 
open and avowed disregard of State rights, the employ- 
ment of unusual test-oaths, and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear arms, as calculated 
to prevent a restoration of the Union and the perpetuation 
of a government deriving its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

(5.) Denounces the conduct of the Administration in re- 
spect to our prisoners of war, 

(6.) Expresses the sympathy of the Democratic party 
with our soldiers, and promises them, in the event of its 
attaining power, the care, protection, and kindness which 
they have so nobly earned, 


This Platform was adopted with but four dissent- 
ing votes. The Convention then proceeded to the 
nomination of candidates for President and Vice- 
President, tif following names being proposed : 
| George B. M‘Clellan, of Pennsylvania; Lazarus 
| W. Powell, of Kentucky; Thomas W. Seymour, of 
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Connecticut; Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire ; 
and Horatio Seymour, of New York. Mr. Powell 
declined, saying, that in the present crisis the can- 
didate of the party should come from a non-slave- 
holding State. Mr. Harris, of Maryland, in sec- 
onding the nomination of Thomas H. Seymour, de- 
nounced General M‘Clellan as a tyrant who had 
first stricken down the liberty of Maryland by or- 
dering the arrest of the Legislature. Mr. Long, of 
Ohio, followed in the same strain. He said that 
M‘Clellan had been the willing instrument of a cor- 
rupt and tyrannical Administration, and had gone 
even further than Lincoln in the perpetration of ty- 
rannical measures. Mr. Morgan, of Ohio, replied, 
defending General M‘Clellan for his arrest of tie 
Maryland Legislature. A conspiracy, he said, had 
been formed to procure the secession of Maryland ; 
several members of the Legislature were among the 
conspirators; and M‘Clellan took the best meas- 
ures in his power to thwart the treasonable scheme. 
Had he not done so he would have been guilty of 
the vilest treason. A scene of confusion ensued, 
during which the Convention adjourned. 

On the 31st the Convention proceeded to ballot 
for Candidates. Governor Seymour, of New York, 
peremptorily refused to allow his name to be used. 
The vote at first stood 162 for M‘Clellan and 64 for 
all others. Several delegations then changed their 
votes, and the result was 202} for George B. M‘Clel- 
lan, and 23} for Thomas H. Seymour. Delaware 
and Maryland voted for Seymour, who also received 
nearly half the votes of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri. 
The remaining eighteen States voted unanimously 
for M‘Clellan, whose nomination, on motion of Mr. 
Vallandigham, was made unanimous. 

For Vice-President the following persons were 
proposed, who received on the first ballot the number 


of votes appended to their names: George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio,54$; Daniel W. Voorhees, of In- 
diana, 13; George W. Cass, of Pennsylvania, 26 ; 
James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 65}; Augustus Dodge, 
of Iowa, 9; James D. Caton, of Illinois, 16; Laz- 
arus W. Powell, of Kentucky, 32}; John S. Phelps, 


of Missouri, 8. On the second ballot the Chairman 

of the New York delegation said that this State hay- 

ing cast its 33 votes for Mr. Guthrie against his 

wish, would now vote for Mr. Pendleton; all the 

other candidates were then withdrawn, and Mr. 

Pendleton was unanimously nominated, 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico we have accounts of isolated en- 
counters in different quarters ; but the general cur- 
rent of intelligence is favorable to the new empire. 
The Emperor Maximilian has granted an amnesty 
to all prisoners whose offenses are strictly political ; 
other prisoners sentenced by courts-martial to pun- 
ishment of more than ten years’ hard labor or im- 
prisonment are freed from the excess beyond this. 
He has also ordered that the French military code 
shall be adopted in Mexico as far as circumstances 
permit. The Emperor appears to be endeavoring to 
maintain a conciliatory policy and establish a con- 
stitutional government, and has asked the advice 
and co-operation of notables of the several States. 

EUROPE. 

In the British Parliamert, on the 25th of July, in 
reply to an inquiry from Mr. Lindsay whether the 
Government intended, in concert with the other 
European powers, to endeavor to bring about a ces- 
sation of hostilities in America, Lor Palmerston 
said that at present he thought there was nothing 
to be gained by intermeddling. Assurances have 





been given to the French Government that as soon 
as the Emperor Maximilian formally notified the 
European Powers of his having possession of the 
government Great Britain will recognize him as 
Emperor of Mexico. The discussion upon the al- 
leged fraudulent enlistment of emigrants to Amer- 
ica was continued, and Government was doing all 
in its power to obviate the evil. The emigration 
from Ireland had diminished since Government had 
warned the peasantry of the sufferings which await- 
ed them in America.—Parliament adjourned on the 
29th. The Queen’s Speech stated that the formal- 
ities having all been arranged, the British protect- 
orate over the Ionian Islands had ceased, and these 
islands had been united with the Kingdom of Greece, 
The revolt among some of the New Zealand tribes 
had not been suppressed. The distress arising from 
the want of cotton had abated. The condition of 
the revenue had been so favorable that considerable 
reductions had been made in taxes. The strictest 
neutrality would be observed between the belliger- 
ents in America.—Experiments on guns, shot, and 
armor are being zealously prosecuted. By the lat- 
est results a target of 6 inches of iron and 294 inch- 
es of oak was penetrated by 220-pound steel bolts, 
and 44 inches of iron was shown to be no protection 
against 100-pound steel shot. Shot of chilled cast 
iron of 100 pounds were sent clear through 4} inch- 
es of solid iron, deep into the wooden backing. It 
was supposed that with heavier iron shot the back- 
ing would also have been penetrated. These chill- 
ed iron shot, after passing through the iron armor, 
break up into fragments of a few ounces, so that 
they combine the properties of steel shot and of the 
most explosive shells. These iron shot cost only 
one-twentieth as much as steel ones.—Three men 
have been tried, convicted, and fined £150 for pro- 
curing men to enlist on board the Confederate steam- 
er Rappahannock.—Orders have been issued that no 
ships of war belonging to either of the belligerent 
powers in North America shall be allowed to enter 
any of the British ports for the purpose of being dis- 
mantled and sold.—From a telegram dated London, 
August 25, we learn that the United States frigate 
Niagara had captured the privateer Georgia twenty 
miles off Lisbon, had landed her captain and crew 
at Dover, and dispatched the vessel to New York. 
The Georgia at the time of her capture was sailing 
under the British flag. 

The last scene in the Polish insurrection was en- 
acted on the 5th of August by the execution of five 
of the most prominent leaders, These were Romu- 
ald Trangut, the recognized chief of the govern- 
ment; Raphael Krajewski, Joseph Toczyski, Ro- 
man Zulinski, and Johann Jeziranski, heads of 
different departments. Twenty-two men and four 
women had been sentenced to death by the military 
tribunals, but the Viceroy commuted the punish- 
ment of seventeen of the men and all of the women 
to banishment in Siberia for longer or shorter pe- 
riods, ‘ 

The Danish war has ended. The Danish King, 
by an agreement signed on the 1st of August, cedes 
to the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
all his rights to the Duchies of Schleswig-Helstein 
and Lauenburg. In order to simplify the boundary 
certain exchanges of territory are made, the lines to 
be settled by a definitive treaty of peace. Provision 
is made in this agreement for the debt of the king- 
dom; the Duchies to pay the war expenses of the 
Allied Powers. Denmark thus loses about one- 
third of her population. 





Chitur’s Casy Chair. 


‘HE Easy Chair presents its most humble com- | 
T pliments to its friends, and begs to repeat what 
it has said very often, that it is not its province to 
decide upon the acceptability of communications for | 
the Magazine. They should be addressed simply 
to the Editor or to the Publishers, and they will re- 
ceive the most courteous consideration. If sent to 
the Easy Chair it merely hands them over to Rhad- 
amanthus Niemand, LL.D., the perfectly accom- 
plished editor; and Dr. Niemand does not regard | 
them with the least increase of favor because they 
come through the hands of the Easy Chair. Noor is | 
any thing gained in the way of especial reecommend- 
ation by intrusting them to the Easy Chair, for Dr. 
Niemand always puts it upon its honor—‘ Have | 
you read this, and is it good?” is the terrible ques- 
tion of Dr. Niemand. And if the abashed Chair, 
hoping to save some doubtful, trembling candidate, 
hesitates in its reply, there comes the final inquiry, 
‘If you were Editor would you accept it ?” 

Now the Easy Chair, being by nature, and it 
hopes in practice, an honest piece of furniture, and 
being thus specially put upon its honor, must an- 
swer truthfully, if it is in a position to answer at all; 
and in the great majority of cases it would be obliged 
to say, ‘Since you put the matter in that shape, 
Dr. Niemand, if I were in your place—which thank 
Heaven I am not—I should not accept the article.” 
Whereupon the Doctor makes answer, “ Since you 
have read the article, Mr. E. C., and do not think 
it available, I will decline it. Your unfavorable 
judgment decides the matter.” 

But suppose, on the other hand, the Easy Chair 
can conscientiously say, ‘‘I think I should accept 
this article,” it only means that it thinks it among 
the best that have come into its arms, It can know 
nothing of the other hundreds that fill the pigeon- 
holes in the Editor’s sanctum. He receives a score 
where the Chair receives one, and by the simple 
doctrine of chances it is probable that he has just 
twenty times as many good ones. Whether the two 
or three best will be found among the Chair's five or 
the Editor’s hundred, the latter functionary must 
decide. Thus while the Chair’s unfavorable opin- 
ion, supposing it given, is decisive against the ac- 
ceptance of a MS., its favorable opinion is ngg at 
all practically decisive in favor of acceptance. The 
Easy Chair confides in the good nature of its friends, 
especially as they must see that their interest is not 
served by the application through it: for R. N. may 
very possibly accept a paper which E. C. would de- 
cline; but he can not accept any article because 
E. C. thinks it good. The Easy Chair can there- 
fore best serve its friends by not reading the MSS. 
sent to it; so that when R. N. asks, ‘‘ Have you 
read this MS., and would you accept it ?” E. C. can 
answer, ‘‘I have not read it, and leave the whole 
matter to you.” 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the absence of 
Dr. Niemand, who is at present rusticating at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, the Easy Chair ventures 
upon this loud whisper to its friends: Take or send 
your manuscripts quietly to the Editor or the Pub- 
lishers, at their office, not at their houses. 


Now that the sage of Brooklyn Heights has be- 





come the late and lamented, the weather, and es- 
pecially his favorite ‘‘ heated term,” has been play- | 
ing all manner of pranks. In truth, it bas been | 


gamboling without reason. Seven continuous weeks 
of heated term without a friendly shower is an ardor 
more passionate than pleasant. A lurid sun burn- 
ing in a brassy sky at morning, a mist as of per- 


| Spiring brass during the day, and a brassy moon 


setting spectrally at evening are phenomena from 


| which we should probably have been spared could 


we only have retained E. M., the genial monitor of 


| the weather. But he is gone, and apparently all 


our clouds and calculations are gone with him. 
There were many curious-looking people to be seen 
strolling upon the Battery during the intolerable 
dryness of the mid-summer. Their eyes were fixed 
upon the Heights beyond the East River, and could 
their parched tongues and lips have articulated we 
should probably have heard them adjuring the 
weather-clerk to come again as the poet said Queen 
Guinevere came— 
“In a sunlit fall of rain.” 

But E. M. has gone, and with him all the stability 
of the seasons. 

Yet the great city seemed never so full as when 
it was hottest. Indeed, if Grant had only closed 
Nassau and Wall streets at both ends a dozen times 
in one day he might have filled his wasted ranks 
with ease, and the work have been accomplished. 
An indolent Easy Chair rolling along looked in 
vain for the grass that was to spring between the 
pavements. Indeed, no steed but Pegasus could 
be safely fed upon the hay cut this summer in 
Breadway between the Bowling Green and Union 
Square. Such streams of life coursing through the 
hot channels of the city and almost choking them ! 
Such fierce eagerness; such doubt, hope, despair ; 
such a motley crew—boys and girls, men and wo- 
men, Don Quixote, Hamlet, Squire Western, Fagin, 
and Isaac of York, jostling, hurrying, muttering, 
scowling, smiling, grimacing, cursing—all elbow- 
ing on to make money, to lose it, stretching out to 
seize the prize, grinning, and dropping dead. ‘‘ Dust 
we are: to dust we must return;” and in sad and 
ludicrous truth, all hurrying from the grave back 
again to our precious dust. 

So the Easy Chair got upon wheels and rolled 
off into the Connecticut Valley. The serene pas- 
toral scenery of this region has the kind of com- 
pleteness and elegance that is always associated 
with the English landscape. The gentle winding 
river, the graceful hills, which are mountains by 
courtesy, the broad luxuriant meadows, the fertile 
fields, the drooping, generous, single trees and 
pretty clustering groves, the neat, thrifty villages, 
the universal luxuriant tranquillity, leave a soft 
picture in the memory and imagination of which 
they are never weary. 

But the traveler of to-day presently observes an 
increasing crop in the peaceful valley, which the 
luckless Puritan farmers of Deerfield were not cul- 
tivating when the Indians came whooping down 
upon them from the hills. Nor did the traveler of 
twenty years ago observe it. It is avery neat crop, 
regularly planted and carefully tilled—the most 
useless and the most profitable crop, for its extent, 
in the valley. For it is that “ good creature” to- 
bacco. As we rumbled and whizzed through the 
teeming fields the meditative Easy Chair could not 
but reflect how man, the king, subordinates every 
thing to the indulgence of a whim, or a trivial or 
even pernicious habit. Smoking, at least, is a 
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vice which has the full benefit of clergy; nor does the 
Easy Chair mean to deny the solace of Milton’s pipe, 
or of the weed that Sir Walter Raleigh “drank.” 
Whoever chooses to fight under that dreary old pe- 
dant James may do so, and blow out as many pipes 
as possible. But the interesting fact is, that, after 
all the moral and sanitary tornadoes that have burst 
upon the lazy fire that burns at the human mouth, 


it still burns on, and the most Puritan fields are | 


gradually coming to: pay tribute to it. There is 
unquestionably something pleasantly Catholic in 
the spectacle of a man seating himself comfortably 


and reading placidly through the fumes of his to- | 


bacco the last tremendous onslaught upon it in the 
Magazine or the medical journal. With what ur- 
banity the smoker regards Poor Richard's statement 
that two cigars a day is seventy cents a week—or 
two dollars and eighty cents a month, which is 
thirty-six dollars and fifty cents a year; and 
that for thirty-six dollars and fifty cents a year 


innumerable and incalculable benefits might be con- | 


ferred upon the human family—and you, dear Sir, 
you, with an immortal soul, saved from this beast- 
ly, filthy, nasty, disgusting habit, conducive to 
blindness, paralysis, epilepsy, catalepsy, bad breath, 
and an early grave. Certainly there never were 
such admirable and prolonged arguments that end- 
ed so absolutely in smoke. 

Poor Richard and the moral censor might cer- 


tainly hope and expect that the remorseless, hy- | 


drostatic pressure of the new tax-bills upon to- 
bacco would reduce its use; but alas! it will be 
found probably merely to have stimulated the domes- 
tie growth, and to have changed the foreign supply. 
There are men stil] among us who remember when, 
in their golden youth, the best Havanas could be 
readily bought for twenty-five dollars a thousand, 
which, as Poor Richard will at once see, would have 


allowed two cigars daily and an extra one on Sun- | 


days. Such men must be pardoned for thinking 
that the world has changed for the worse. As the 


price has risen, however, the result has been not | 
what P. R. would have wished, but the source of | 


supply has been changed. Twenty years ago a 
cheroot was occasionally smoked by a China trad- 
er. It was not a very pleasant smoke; but within 
a few vears the import and supply of Manilla cigars, 
to replace the Havanas, which the increasing price 
had rendered more inaccessible, has been enormous. 


And that the deleterious tobacco supply may not | 


fail, the domestic production has been enormously 
increased. ‘ 

It appears that from 1839 to 1849 the domestic 
tobacco crop decreased more than 19,000,000 pounds ; 
but it increased from 199,752,655 pounds in 1849 to 
429,390,771 in 1859; and during the last five years 
it has been greatly developed in the Northern 
States. In 1859 Ohio raised more than 25} mil- 
lions of pounds ; while in the ten years ending with 


that year New York raised her production from | 


83,189 to 5,764,582 pounds. Exemplary Massachu- 
setts raised hers from 138,246 to 3,233,198 pounds ; 
and steady old Connecticut, which, despite her vir- 
tue, still connives at cakes and ale, swelled her 
growth from 1,267,624 to 6,000,133 pounds. ‘It 


would seem surprising,” says Mr. Kennedy in his | 


Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census, ‘that a 
crop which is said to impoverish the soil more than 
any other, and to injure to some extent every one 


who uses it, should be found so desirable as to in- | 


crease 106 per cent. in ten years.” With excellent 
gravity the worthy Superintendent then immediate- 


| Chair. 
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|ly repeats the fact as a solution of the surprise, 
| ** But such is the effect of a ready market with ro- 
| munerative prices.” To borrow his own words, jt 
would still seem surprising that there should be g 
ready market for something that injures every buy. 
er, unless perhaps we reflected that it ben fits ey. 
ery seller. Which is probably as lucid a solution 
of the mystery as we are likely to reach. 

Waiting at one of the stations in the valley, 
| Easy Chair contrived to get over a fence and ac. 
cost an old man who was snapping off the stalk 
of the tobacco plant. Complacent patriarch of th 
poisonous crop, he spoke with the confidence of 
knowledge. 

“Forty or fifty good loads to the acre,” said 
he; ‘‘a little well-rotted manure or phosphate in 
the hill; and be sur< to rotate.” 

The Easy Chair suggested that it had heard the 
crop might be pushed continuously upon a well-fed 
soil, like onions. 

‘“*T have tried it both ways, 
arch, calmly snipping off heads. ‘ Sow it well; 
choose the best plants ; set °em out carefully: these 
here were planted out about the 10th of June, and 
will be ready for cutting at the end of August. | 
am breaking the heads to let the leaves spread.” 
In the West Indies all but four leaves are some- 
times stripped off, when the cultivator is more bent 
upon quality than quantity. 

“ And how much will you get to the acre ?” 

“Wa'al, a ton is a great crop. Fourteen or fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred pounds.” 

“The price is good now,” insinuated the Easy 


7} 


” 


quoth the Patri- 


A benignant smile slowly overspread the coun- 
tenance of the Patriarch, who continued to snip and 
beam, ejaculating that “ tubbakker is about as poo- 
ty a crop as a man can raise.” 

**Do you smoke ?” blandly inquired the Chair. 

**No,” replied the Patriarch, sobering, and with 
the air of a deacon who had been accused of pro- 
fanity. 

As the Eusy Chair stumbled back again over the 
fence, it turned and watched the Patriarch, who 
somehow seemed to it to be Poor Richard him- 
self. For although it is solemnly conscious of the 
Superintendent's truth that the pooty crop injures 


to some extent all who use it, yet Richard loves a 
| : 


pemny, and proportionably two. 
If you see buildings in the Connecticut Valley 
| which are strange to you, you may be quite sure 
that they are sweat houses for the tobacco. It is 
a tradition that the crop impoverishes the soil. But 
such a tradition would hardly have arisen in a re- 
gion where the soil was liberally fed and renewed. 
In the West Indies and our Southern States tobacco 
is thought to be the cause of so many desolate and 
abandoned fields. But the slave system of agricul- 
| ture is always and every where the most expensive 
and exhaustive, whatever the crop may be. 


Here are some pleasant, thoughtful verses, 
| which the poet calls “ Autumn, from a New En- 
gland point of view :” 


| Bearing the shining sickle in his hand, 

And crowned with chaplets of the nodding wheat, 
| Autumn, the Reaper, stalks along the land, 

| With drifts of dead leaves blown about his feet. 


The scarlet glories that enrobe the woods; 
Witch voices haunting groves of ash and elm; 
| Inverted skies that float in silent floods ; 

Make the wide landscape an enchanted realm. 
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No more is heard the mower’s ringing blade, 
No more the blackbird whistles in the sedge; 

No more the crimson-fingered village maid 
Seeks the wild fruitage of the berry hedge. 


But from the hills the smiles of Summer die, 
And trailing vapors float in dismal shrouds; 
And swiftly through the blue fields of the sky 
The winds, like shepherds, drive the fleecy clouds. 


Now comes the mellow Indian Summer time, 

When wold and woodland, stretching far and fair, 
In panoramic splendor lie sublime, 

And waver in the illuminated air! 


November seems with golden June to join, 
And from the morning windows white-embost 
The Fairies of the warm west wind purloin 
The silver pictures of the artist, Frost! 


As some sad lover, touched with soft regret, 
Pauses, remembering all his lady's charms, 
Then chides the weakness that can not forget, 
Then turns again to seek her happy arms, 


So the weak Year, too foolish and too fond, 
Reverses his slow steps, and backward goes; 
Irresolute to break so sweet a bond, 
And leave unkiss’d the Summer's latest rose! 


Caught by unequal gusts the vane on high 
From point to point perpetually swings; 
And like some giant fowl that strives to fly, 
The wind-mill flutters its enormous wings! 


In orchards heaped with fruit the beggared trees 
Sigh hoarsely each to each with windy words, 

And toss their bare arms to the fitful breeze, 
Like frantic misers loth to lose their hoards! 


The russet fields, resigning to the flail 
Their golden sheaves, are yet not all bereft, 

For here and there, drab-dress’d, the Quaker quail, 
Like gleaning Ruth, secures what man has left, 


But more suspicious the marauding crow 
Still eyes the sentry-effigy askance, 

That guards its post through all the storms that blow, 
And spins and swings as in an elfin dance, 


By lonely lakes and marshy-bottomed vales 
The water-fowl assemble night by night, 

Till all the covey, warned by colder gales, 
Trails to the south its long loquacious flight, 


In countless tribes that blur the harvest moon, 
And make the heavens clamorous as they go; 
Haply if ere they reach some far lagoon 
No sportsman’s tube shall lay their leader low. 


For now the Pilgrim festival is near, 
When all the varied crop is safely stored, 
Honored Thanksgiving! to New England dear! 
When fowl, or wild or tame, controls the board. 


Once more around the old familiar hearth 
The household draws, and tuneful voices ring; 
And annual games, well-worn and rustic mirth, 
Swell high the honors of the Harvest King. 


Yet even while we pledge his jovial reign 
Our gayest songs are saddened in their tone ; 
For a new ruler, with his boisterous train, 
Usurps the realm and climbs into the throne. 


And all too soon the bounty-dropping star 
Dips toward the darkened verge and sinks below; 
While o'er the waste white Winter's clattering car 
Approaches swift, whirled in a eloud of snow! 


Texxyson did not act wisely in changing the 
title of his new volume from ‘‘ Idyls of the Hearth” 
to “Enoch Arden ;” for Enoch Arden is an idyl of 


the hearth, and Tennyson has virtually created that | 


kind of simple, domestic poem of which, in his for- 
mer volumes, ‘‘ Dora,” ‘‘Walking to the Mail,” 


‘The Gardener's Daughter,” * Audley 
‘*Edwin Morris,” and “The Brook” 
and exquisite illustrations. 

It is very pleasant to find this impression record- 
ed in the Quarterly Review in 1842, twenty-two years 
ago, by that friend of Carlyle’s whom he calls ** the 
noble Sterling, a radiant child of the empyrean, clad 
in bright auroral hues in the memory of all that 
knew him ;” and again, ‘‘ the brilliant, beautiful, and 
cheerful John Sterling.” His name can not be men- 

| tioned to one at all familiar with his life and his ex- 
| quisite biography by Carlyle but the passionate pa- 
| thos of his own lines musically sighs through the 
| mind: 


Court,” 
are memorable 


**Wail for Dedalus! all that is fairest!" 
He wrote of Tennyson: ‘‘We have now reached 
| that class of poems which stand first on our list, 
and which we have entitled idyls. We have re- 
| served till now all special mention of them, as 
‘holding them the most valuable part of Mr. Ten- 
nvson’s writings, a real addition to our literature. 
| They have all more or less of the properly idyllic 
| character, though in three or four of them marked 
| with the rapid and suggestive style of the ballad. 
| In all we find some warm feeling, most often love, 
|a clear and faithful eye for visible nature, skillful 
| art and completeness of construction, and a mould 
of verse which for smoothness and play of melody 
| has seldom been equaled in the language. The 
heart-felt tenderness, the glow, the gracefulness, the 
| strong sense, the lively painting in many of these 
| compositions, drawn from the heart of our actual 
English life, set them far above the glittering mar- 
|vels and musical phantasms of Mr. Tennyson's 
| mythological romances, at first sight the most strik- 
ing portions of his works. Among the happier 
specimens of this class two are pre-eminent—* The 
Gardener's Daughter” and * Dora.” These are both 
of them idyis in the strictest sense of the term, and 
might rank with the eclogues of Theocritus and 
| Virgil, and with some poems of Goethe, as anec- 
| dotes drawn from rustic life and rounded into song. 
| As compared with the antique models we see in 
| them all the gain that Christianity and civilization 
have brought to the relation of the sexes and to 
the characters of women.” 

This is just appreciation, and it is simply and 
truly expressed. Yet had Sterling lived to read 
the ‘‘ Idvls of the King” he would have found the 
same human heart beating in those ‘‘ mythological 
romances” as in ‘* The Gardener's Daughter.” At 
the time Sterling wrote he was confused by a the- 
ory that a poet of to-day should choose his subjects 
from the life of to-day. It is certainly well if he 
does; but it is not essential that he should, any 
| more than it is a cardinal condition of a true Amer- 
|ican literature that it shall describe Niagara, the 
Prairies, or the Indians. It is the letter that kill- 
eth. The noblest, truest, and most Christian poem 
| of this time is the Queen Guinevere of the “ Idyls.” 
| But the scene and the persons are all shadowy and 
| fabulous. 

In the new “Idyls of the Hearth,” as we hope 
the poet will yet call them, he touches a more sol- 
emn stop than in his previous domestic idyls. But 
the scope is still the same ; it is to show the master ° 
springs of tragedy and romance in the homeliest 
or most familiar conditions of life. it is not with- 

| out a start of surprise that the reader finds in these 
most dainty and elegant of verses the same kind of 
inspiration as in Wordsworth’s “Idiot Boy,” and 
“Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” Yet in the one 
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case the homeliness of the condition seems to affect | tion. 


the sentiment ; while in the other the purity of the 
feeling refines every form under which it appears. 


ted under the title ‘‘ Wakefield,” of a man quietly 


withdrawing from his home and severing himself | 


for many years from his family, yet stealing to the 
windows in the darkness to see wife and children, 
and the changes time works in his familiar circle, 
is reproduced in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” except that the 
separation is involuntary, and the unbetrayed look- 
ing in upon the changes of years is not a mere 


| son, are an invaluable study to every literary 
| pirant and neophyte ; 


psychological diversion but an act of the highest | 


moral heroism. Indeed the tale is profoundly trag- 
ical, and like the last idyl of the King is a rare 
tribute to the master passion of the human heart. 
It is not the most subtle selfishness, whispers the 
poet ; it is the perfection of self-denial. Xavier de 
Maistre says that the Fornarina joved her love 
more than her lover. Not so would Raphael's Ma- 
donna have loved. Not so loved Enoch Arden. 
There is no nobler tale of true love than his. 

It is told with that consummate elegance in 
which Tennyson has no peer. 
guage has a burnished beauty in his use of it which 
is marvelous, In his earlier verses it was too 


dainty, too conspicuously fastidious, and the words 
were chosen too much for themselves and their 
special suggestions and individual melody. 
his mastery of them now is manly. 
ing as Milton’s, although entirely different. 
are a Miltonic and a Tennysonian blank verse in | 


But 
It is as strik- 


English literature—is there any other? Could 
there be, viewed in every aspect, a more perfect 
piece of literary art, for instance, than the idyl 
ealled * The Brook,” in the Maud volume? Hear 
how the bubbling, hastening melody of the stream 
melts into the pensive stateliness of the poet’s med- 
itation : 
**T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


“T slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows: 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


*“T murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars: 
I loiter round my cresses; 


“And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


“Yes, men may come and go, and these are gone, 
All gone. My dearest brother Edmund sleeps, 
Not by the well-known stream and rustic spire, 
But unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi; sleeps in peace; and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 
Remains the lean P. W. on his tomb; 

I scraped the lichen from it. Katie walks 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 

And breathes in converse seasons. All are gone.” 


There is nothing so fine as this .in the new vol- | 


ume, and undoubtedly ‘‘The Brook” is the perfec- 
tion of Tennysonian art. 
there is a manly tragic hold of the heart and imag- 
ination in Enoch Arden which certainly indicates 
no decline of power, if also no new force and direc- 


But, on the other hand, | 


The English lan-| i 








The minor poems in the new volume are 
either poor for Tennyson, or merely curious. The 


| ‘* Experiments” in various metres are all failures 
The fascinating fancy which Hawthorne elabora- | 


as poems, and as experiments they are impertinent, 
We ask pictures of a painter, not the emptyings of 
his port-folio; nor do we go to a concert to hear 
Liszt or Thalberg practice the scales. 

Yet this volume, with all the others of Tenny- 
as- 
for as his poems are the most 
striking illustrations of the fondness of the literary 
spirit of the age for the most gorgeous verbiage, so 
they are the most noble examples of a luxuriant 
tendency constantly restrained and tempered by 
the truest taste. He has gained severity and sim- 
plicity without losing richness, and force without 
losing fire. Literature is not the record of thought 
only—it is thought and the vehicle of thou; ght. 
Gold is very precious ; but gold carved by Benve- 
nuto is priceless, 


“A DisaPpornteD Man” pleads his case so pa- 
thetically that the Easy Chair is sure of gratifying 
ts readers if it listens with them to the argument 
once more: 


“Dear Easy Cuarr,—Behold me once more at your el- 
bow entreating audience. Many weeks ago I wrote you a 
letter or two about the sorrows of unappreciated men of 
letters, who go about, not seeking to devour any body, but 


There | somebody to devour—men whose souls and bodies depend 


in a great measure upon their success with editors. I 
say nothing of others dependent upon them. I have no 
pallet to paint, if I had the heart to conceive, the wretch- 
edness, the absolute want of little children, and the tor- 
tures of the mothers, when the father’s purse is empty and 
his heart is sad because he hath been turned away—no, 
not turned—denied admittance to the pages of some maga- 
zine or periodical. 

**In the August number of your Magazine I have seen 
a letter from **A Hopeful Man,” who has a word to say 
upon the same subject; and I doubt not but that there are 
many others, who never will say any thing with pen and 
ink, who feel grateful for these pleadings in their behalf. 

** Be this as it may, I can not but feel, and I have not 
come to the conclusion rashly, that there is need of re- 
form in this little matter of deciding upon literary contri- 
butions. Let me state one case which often occurs; it 
may illustrate briefly one phase of this vexatious ques- 
tion. We set out, be it remembered, with the supposition 
that an editor was, or should be, the judge of what was 
best for his readers, just as a physician knows what pills 
to give sick people. Now for my illustration: Bombastes 
edits a magazine, and it obtains a good circulation. It 
makes money for its proprietors and fame for its editor, 
when suddenly B disappears from the scene (dies, 
if you will, like the heavy father in the play), and anoth- 
er editor comes to wield the sceptre. The subscriptions 
increase amazingly; the whole land rings with the sagac- 
ity, the tact, the judgment, the discrimination of the new 
editor. How is this? Did not Bombastes suit the popu- 
lar taste? Did he not select the first-fruits of genius? 
Ah no; he did the best he could, honest man, but his 
best was not the best for the proprietors, as the success 
of the new editor proves. Has the literary excellence of 
the age suddenly improved? Not at all, The times are 
contemporaneous, but what Bombastes threw away as 
quartz the new editor saw contained gold, and he worked 
his vein to profit. 

“ Take the list of contributors to any magazine. ' They 
are well known to the readers, and the contents of the 
magazine are simply a reflection of these several individ- 
uals; so that some periodicals might not improperly be 
called, ‘Wit, Essays, Flatness, Poems, Turgidity, Ro- 
mance, and Stupidity, by Brown, Jones, and Company.’ 

“Sometimes I almost think that rotation in office would 
be a good plan to put in force with editors. Bear in mind 
that Jam one; but fortunately for my own peace of mind 
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SS 
and conscience IT am not obliged to sit in judgment upon 
any tales, poems, or what not, for these are not in the 
province of my journal. If rotation was proposed, I know 
very many who would second the motion with the hope | 
of reform in the matter of decisions. 

“Badinage aside, however, I admit freely that editors 
are conscientious, well-meaning men, but there are some 
abuses that need correction; and it is in the hope of excit- | 
ing reflection that I have written these letters, 

“+] have seen one editor (who should have been more 
consistent because he rose from nothing himself) take up | 
an article, just glance over it, turn page after page, take a 
pirds-eye view of the Contents, and in two minutes’ time | 
scratch off a line of rejection to the unlucky author, and | 
then lay the MS. away. 

« Now if I had not known the contents of the article he 
was reading I should have thought it was either so horri- 
bly written that he couldn't decipher it, or else that it 
was of the blood-and-thunder style, and plainly unsuita- 
ble for his purpose. It was neither. It was a beautiful 
fairy-tale; and the author feeling hurt at the summary 
manner in which he was treated took the article to an- 
other editor on the same paper and had it accepted at 
once. This is a fact. 

“J might cite many similar instances, which go to prove 
that carelessness in an editorial room is almost a sin, cer- | 
tainly a moral delinquency, which the offender ought to | 
suffer for—not the contributor. 

“All this discussion about editors and their responsi- 
bilities has been confined solely to those who sit in judg- 
ment upon fiction, or works of sentiment and feeling. Of 
course in weightier matters of the law, in business life, 
finance, the laws of commerce, etc., etc., this extreme 
sensitiveness does not prevail, and if an article of this 
kind is declined the man of common sense does not feel 
grieved. He knows nothing of that other wound which is 
sharper than a serpent’s fang. Suppose your little darling 
child went tottering forth upon the street, and a ruffian 
should smite him on the chuek—your grief, agony even, 
would be too deep for utter.nce, and that is just the feel- 
ing a disappointed contri¥utor has. 

‘+T am not so unreascnable or unpractical as to imagine 
or suppose for an instant that a literary man should never 
lose his labor. The merchant loses his goods, the mechanic 
his time. Shall we of the pen eat locusts and wild honey 
for alltime? Buta year of losses! an unprofitable season, 
a bad run of luck, tale after tale sent back, poems reject- 
ed, essays declined, when this occurs is a man to blame 
for being disappointed? I fancy not. 

“‘T must not dilate any more upon this theme, although 
it is as attractive as a field in June. It is endless. I ac- 
knowledge that it is hard to draw the line. We can not 
all be successful, we can not all have crowns, at least not 
visible ones; but there may be crowns that the eye sees 
not which shall sit upon the brows of them who bear pain, 
mental anguish, and bodily suffering, caused by actual 
want without a murmur. There is ‘no cross without a 
crown,’ and the disappointed contributor has at least the 
consciousness of having tried to act well his part, and we 
know that there is where the honor lies, 

“Fine grapes grow upon the outside of vines, and no- 
ble clusters sun themselves in places where the ravisher’s 
hand soon comes and gathers them, bloom, leaf, tendril, 
andall, But part the snarled stems and look within the | 
grapery, and you shall see great drooping globes that 
burst with fatness, in whose hearts the red wine glows 
and scintillates, and whose emerald pulps have more lus- 
ciousness than those which woo the passer so imperiously. 

The indolent or indifferent searcher never finds these 
“hide-aways;” and they hang their appointed time, then 
drop to the earth, and Nature takes them to her heart | 
once again. Is there not some analogy between the fruit | 
and the unappreciated? We are out of the way; we are | 
unseen of men; few hands come into our solitary hearts 
and pluck us out to gladden homes; we linger our ap- 
pointed time, and are heard of no more. But even as the 
clusters do not grow and ripen in vain, so it may be that | 
we, too, are tried in this way for a just and wise purpose. 
To some, riches and honor; to others, thistles and the 
back of the hand. We are not cumberers of the earth. 
According to our abilities we perform our parts; and the 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 173.—Yy 





| labor than in any other. 





measure of our success, though it may not be what we de- 
sire, is perhaps all we have a right to expect. I know in 
making this admission I am overthrowing all my previous 
argument; but I prefer to be just and generous rather 
than to insist that my views are right, and those of every 
one else wrong. 

** Dear Easy Chair, you have always had « tender word 
for the disappointed contributor. You have doubtless 
known full well yourself, in your old legs, the pangs of 
rejection, when some smarter upholstery or more sticky 
varnish has attracted a passer. Speak us kindly oftener ; 
be genial with us as only you can be; and I am very cer- 
tain that no matter how many times editors may ‘ decline 
us with thanks, and be happy to hear from us again," we 
shall feel that in you we have an earnest advocate, a sym- 
pathizer, and a friend whose esteem is priceless. 

“Tam yours with respect, 
‘“*A DISAPPOINTED Man.” 


Our friend states his case well and strongly ; but 
he complains at bottom that man is fallible, and he 
urges a plea that is no more admissible in literary 
So far as suffering is con- 
cerned, the case of the family of a day-laborer who 
can not get work is as pitiful as that of an author 
who can not sell his manuscript. It is not a hard- 
ship peculiar to authors, but to all men who live by 
labor. The Easy Chair forgets, and of course its 
readers have forgotten, whether it has told its cor- 
respondent of one of its friends who, having literary 
ability and aspiration, unfortunately found himself 
without a cent in his pocket. He could not even 
buy paper and ink to write, so he walked stoutly 
about the streets offering himself as a porter, an er- 
rand-boy, a Jack-of-all-work, until he happened into 
a publishing office, where a boy was wanted to write 
wrappers, ‘‘I am the boy,” he said, and took hold 
at a dollar a week, writing wrappers. Character, 
cheerfulness, cleverness, and the best principle soon 
made their way, and the writer of wrappers is now 
in one of the most responsible editorial chairs. 

Does not ‘‘A Disappointed Man” see that he 
urges a consideration which would be humiliating 
to manly pride when he speaks of the starvation of 
an author as an argument for more favorably con- 
sidering his article? It is a reason for giving him 
money and food, but not for accepting his manu- 
script. Last month we were talking of the same 
general subject as connected with the criticism of 
pictures. But it does not seem to us a valid plea. 
If a painter brings a picture to our correspondent 
and says, ‘My children are starving,” the Easy 
Chair is sure that its correspondent would instantly 
buy the picture. But certainly he would as readily 
give the money without the picture. His purchase 
of the picture is an act of charity; it is, in fact, 
alms-giving. Now surely there is no more celes- 
tial virtue than feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked ; but it is, with equal certainty, great folly to 
confuse this kind of charity with esthetic criticism, 
as some of our friends are inclined to do. Essays, 
tales, poems, and pictures are not necessarily good 
because the author or artist may be starving or un- 
happy ; and to obtrude personal misfortune is mere- 
ly to confuse and destroy a just judgment. Yet if 
the editor succumbs to his private sympathy he 
very soon spoils the Magazine and involves its 
publishers. 

Nothing is more common than for an editor to re- 
ceive a letter in which his correspondent informs 
him that the inclosed tale is the work of a young 
woman who has no resource but her pen, who is in 
very infirm health, and knows not what to do or 
where to look if her manuscript is refused. Now 
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what has the editor engaged to do? For the money 
which the buyers of the paper or magazine pay he 
has engaged to furnish literature that seems to him 
the best and most appropriate he can find. Has he 
any moral right to say to the subscribers—‘‘ This 


month I print, not what seems to me the best I can | 


procure, but article No. 1, because the author has 


weak eyes; article No. 2, because the author has | 
suddenly lost her father and has no means of liveli- | 
hood; No. 3, because the author’s older brother, | 
who was the sole support of the family, has had a | 


paralysis; No. 4, because the author has broken 
both legs; No. 5, because the author had no other 


means of sending his son to school for the winter; | 


No. 6—? But at this point the reasonable sub- 
scriber may justly interfere with the declaration 
that he did not subscribe for a charity but for a 
magazine; and that, while hoping to be faithful to 
his humane duties, he prefers to select the objects 
of his relief for himself, and the magazine, therefore, 
will please to stop. 


Does any honest man or woman wish to place a | 


fellow man or woman in such a predicement as this ? 
And yet this is exactly what is done by the extra- 
neous information about personal circumstances. 
What would such’a correspondent as we imagine 
think if, when she went to buy a loaf of bread, the 
baker should say, “‘ Please buy this; it is made by 
a starving man;” and she should find it sour and 
unwholesome, and utterly unfit for her children ? 
Would she not say, ‘1 will give the starving baker 
of sour bread a penny, but I can not afford to buy 
his loaf?” When she returns and writes the letter 
to the editor, does she forget that her manuscript 
is merchandise, as the bread is, and that the editor 
may be willing, or may wish he were able, to send 
her some money, but can not honorably accept and 
print her story ? 

The instances and suppositions our friend “A 
Disappointed Man” mentions are interesting as 
showing how fallible men are. But did it need 
proof? There may be a hundred-fold better editor 
of this identical Magazine than Rhadamanthus Nie- 
mand, LL.D. But where is he? Who is to be the 
judge of his superiority ? So, also, the poem which 
the Dr. declines with thanks, his coadjutor, Mr. 
Minos, may accept and applaud. Is any thing 
more proved than a difference of taste, of judg- 
ment? And if the opinion of Mr. Minos be found 
always coincident with the public taste, leading to 
a larger circulation of the magazine, while that of 
Dr. Niemand is always opposed to it, is it not pretty 
clear that the Dr. will be presently gently removed 
by the publishers who consult their interests ? 


Herz is a strain of the old, old song, delicately 
and sweetly breathed. MM, who sends it, asks if it 
be poetry. It is at least poetic. 


ROSEMARY. 
Sometime, perchance, when this warm heart is cold, 
These trembling fingers drop their treasures all, 
And growing fairest from the crumbling mould, 
The violets o'er me weave their azure pall; 


When life has lost for thee its summer glow, 
And in some idle hour old fancies stir 
The embers of a flame which long ago 
Love kindled for his willing worshiper; 


You will recall the features, faded then, 

Of one who loved you with such boundless faith 
As made the after-dreams of careless men 

A mockery of truth, its palest wraith. 
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Then, if too late repenting, you shall weave 
Flowers of remembrance on my grave to cast, 

My soul the offering shall with joy receive, 
And cancel thence the shadows of the Past. 


—. 


This little sonnet is in the same key : 
FINIS. 

That part of life is over, and I write 

*'Tis finished” on its sealed up pages fair; 
Then looking upward through the solemn night, 

Aflame with silver, drinking the calm air * 
More hopefully, I say, with quiet tears, 

‘The end is yet to be, when some green shore, 
Hiding its wealth of summer bliss for me, 

Shall bid my pilgrim footsteps rove no more, 
And love, whose circle was unfinished here, 
Glistens completed in a perfect sphere.” 


Has M. ever read the poems of Matthew Ar- 
nold? They have the same pensive, meditative 
strain. There is one of them, very little known, 
but in itself very beautiful, and a manly reply to 

| the feeling of such verses as the preceding. The 
poem is called ‘*‘ Excuse,” and here is part of it: 

I, too, have suffered: yet I know 
She is not cold, though she seems so: 
She is not cold; she is not light; 
But our ignoble souls lack might. 


* *. * * * 


Yet, oh! that Fate would let her see 
One of some worthier race than we— 
One for whose sake she once might prove 
How deeply she who scorns can love! 


His eyes be like the starry lights; 

His voice like sounds of summer nights; 
In all his lovely mien let pierce 

The magic of the universe. 


And she to him will reach her hand, 

And gazing in his eyes will stand, 

And know her friend, and weep for glee, 
And cry, “* Long, long I've look'd for thee !" 
Then will she weep:—with smiles, till then, 
Coldly she mocks the sons of men ; 

Till then her lovely eyes maintain 

Their gay, unwavering, deep disdain. 


There is a heroic tone in these verses which is 
| very unusual in modern poetry. The music, too, 
is subtle and exquisite; and if Matthew Arnold 
can not stand with the greatest of the subjective 
| English poets, he is certainly among the first of 
| the second class, 





Editor's Drawer. 


| JN the Pennsylvania Legislature, two years ago, 
there was a member named Charlie Wilson, from 
one of the northern-tier counties, who considered 
| himself among the great orators of the day, and, 
| when pretty well filled with ‘‘ Harrisburg water,” 
would get off for the edification of his colleagues 
some very rich illustrations. Being somewhat in- 
| terested in a bill before the House, he made what 
| he considered one of his master-speeches, during the 
delivery of which he used the illustration of “ Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning.” He had scarce- 
ly taken his seat when a member tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, 

“Say, Charlie, it wasn’t Nero that ‘fiddled ;’ it 
was Cesar. You should correct that before it goes 
on the record.” 

In an instant he was upon his feet, and exclaimed, 

‘Mr, Speaker—Mr. Speaker—I made a mistake. 











It wasn’t Nero that ‘ fiddled’ while Rome 
ing; it was Julius Cesar !” 

‘Happily for him, the Speaker was so busily en- 
caged that he did not hear him ; but some members | 
near heard and enjoyed the joke. Afterward some 
ne told him that he was right in the first place, 
which resulted in his reading all the ancient history 
in the State Library during the remainder of the 
winter, to assure himself as to who it was that 


“+ fiddled.” 


was burn- | 


Now and then they have a little fun in Boston : 

We have here a few of the first-class set of brag- 
gadocios with which nearly all extensive communi- 
ties are blessed. At one of the private tableau 
parties given a short time since, there was present 
a sea-captain who always has something of more 
importance to relate than any thing that transpires 
during these slow times. There was to be a repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘ Greek Slave,” which he was very 
desirous to see, as he had seen the “ original” at the 
World’s Fair in London, and he would not on any 
account miss seeing the same here. When the cur- 
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tain was raised, imagine his dismay at seeing a first- 
rate specimen of the Hibernian tribe, with pick-axe 
on shoulder, hat without rim, trowsers not reaching | 
brogans, coat with one sleeve, waistcoat of fieriest | 
red, plenty of buttons of the brightest, and all the | 
implements of honest industry, ready for his task. 

Imagine (as I said before) the effect of the truth | 
vs. fiction brought before the seer of all sights, and | 
the wholesome lesson brought home in so pleasing a 
manner, and you have a specimen of the style in | 
which we members of the Serious Family enjoy our 
leisure moments. 


Tue author (?) of the two following says he sends 
them for us to use when our private “ goak” machine 
is out of order: 

Tn an inland town of New Hampshire lived, or 
rather staid, Amos P. . who to general shiftless- 
ness added a strong attachment for hard cider and 
kindred stimulants and stupefiers. Amos, who was 
naturally pompous, displayed no little share of it in 
his cups, and the Academy boys had in consequence 
nicknamed him the “‘ Superfalia,” which title pleased 
him not a little. 

On one occasion, when about tyo-thirds ‘over 
the bay,” he reeled into the tavern stable, where a 
few days before a huge goat had been installed, an 
animal which Amos had never seen. As he stag- 
gered into the door-way the goat, taking his lurch- 
ing movements as an invitation to hostilities, reared 
on his hind-legs defiant, menacing. At this mo- 
ment Amos’s eyes fell on the irate Capricorn. He 
stood for an instant with eyes distended ; then sink- 
ing on his knees, and extending his hands in an at- 
titude of supplication, in a voice hoarse with terror, 
he cried, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Demon, give the 
Superfalia time to say his prayers !” 


Tae gun-boat to which I was attached on the 
Wilmington blockade had for second boatswain’s- 
mate a comical little carroty-haired Irishman, call- 
ed Jerry, who would eat more scouse, chew more 
tobacco, and do more growling than any two men 





in the ship. Jerry had had no previous experience 


in his duties, having been rated to the position a day 
the health of his customers, After acquiring a snug 


or two after he came aboard; and great was the 
merriment, fore and aft, at the dismal squeaks he 
elicited from his boatswain’s-whistle, when ordered 


to call away a boat or pipe “all hands up anchor ;” | 
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or, in the richest brogue, bawl out, ‘‘ D'ye hear, 
there, forre an’ aft, the meal-bag will lave to-mor- 
row mornin’, an’ thur'll be an opporthunity to sind 
away letthers!” 

Jerry, however, was good-natured, and general- 
ly bore all the fun at his expense without remon- 
strance; but on one occasion the laugh was so up- 
roarious against him that, if possible, he would 
never permit any allusion to the cause of it. 

Some men of his watch were at work down in the 
fore-hold breaking out provisions, when duty on 
deck required a few more hands. Jerry went to the 
fore-hatch and sung out, 

* Forre-hould, there!’ 

** Hallo!” came up from the depths. 

‘* How many of yez is there down there ?” 
“ Three of us.” 

“*Come up the half 0’ vez!” 

Dr. H is one of those genial souls who can 
tell a good story, and who loves a good joke, even 
though it is at his own expense. At one time he 
had employed an Irishman to cut some wood at his 
door; and it being a very cold day, he invited him 
into the house to warm him and to drink a glass of 
cider with him (the Doctor never takes any thing 
stronger than cider). After Pat had become suffi- 
ciently warmed, the Doctor turned him out a glass, 
which he drank off with great relish. ‘ Pat,” asked 
the Doctor, still holding the pitcher in his hand, 
‘*what is better on a cold day like this than a glass 
of good cider?” ‘‘ Two of them, sure!” was the 
ready reply. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add 
that Pat got his two glasses. 


Tuts reaches us from Rochester, New York : 

In the town of W——, Oneida County, in this 
State, resides a wealthy but ignorant and eccentric 
farmer, named Wilcox. Mr. Billings, from the 
neighboring city of Utica, called to see him one day 
on business, and was invited to stay to dinner. The 
substantial portion of the meal having been discuss- 
ed, a piece of pie was placed before each person at 
the table. Taking his fork in hand, Mr. B. essayed 
to eat according to etiquette, but his proceedings 
soon attracted the attention of the host, who was 
industriously shoveling up the contents of his own 
plate with a knife. 

“Mary!” shouted the hospitable farmer, ‘‘ why 
don’t you bring Mr. Billings a knife? Here he is 
a pokin’ away, a tryin’ to eat his pie with a fork!” 


Ow another occasion he was invited out to dine 
at the house of one of the ‘‘Upper Ten.” When 
the dessert was served a dish of ice-cream was placed 
before the Representative from ‘‘ Duress.” It was 
a new dish tohim. He tasted it, then beckoned to 
the waiter, and said to him, audibly, 

“That is very good pudding, but did you know 
it is froze ?” 


Tus comes from Nova Scotia: 

There lived in one of the settlements of this Prov- 
ince an enterprising individual who kept store and 
supplied the natives with groceries and very poor 
rum. It was his standing principle, which he took 
good care to put into practice, that the more water 
he put in his rum it was the better far himself and 


fortune, besides a good farm which came into his 
possession by the Mssipation of its owner, he sud- 
denly became convinced that rum selling was a bad 
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business, and rum drinking a bad vice. 
fore sold out and retired to his fine farm, to live on 
the income of his lawfully-acquired fortune. The 
former owner of the farm became in a short time a 
miserable sot. He finally fell seriously ill, and in 
want ef the necessaries of life. The ex-liquor-seller, 
on hearing of his doleful condition, went to see him, 
and supplied his wants and comforted him the best 
he could. Among the things he said to him, was 
that he was very sorry he had ever had any thing 
to do with bringing him to his present condition by 
selling him rum. The sick man, in reply, said, 
‘*You have not the least occasion in the world to 
be sorry for all the rum you sold me, but you have 
reason to be sorry that more than half you gave me 
for the farm was paid in water, That was cheating. 
Good liquor is as good as gold; but you gave rain- 


water for rum, and I don’t wonder you feel bad | 


about it.” 





Tuts comes from Ohio: 

We had, last winter, as a man-of-all-work, a 
youthful “ American citizen of African descent,” 
named Tom. Tom is something of a genius, in his 
peculiar way, and though ‘‘ not very hefty on work,” 
as he expresses it, yet is ‘‘some’’ on witty sayings. 
Tom prides himself on the purity of his blood. ‘‘ No 
mean, mangy wite blood ’bout dis yer chile,” Tom 
is wont to say. 

On one occasion Mrs. P——, ‘‘the lady of the 
house,” found Tom in the kitchen giving way to a 
series of b’hoos, accompanied by a copious flood of 
tears. 
“Why, Tom, what is the matter with you?” 
asked the kind-hearted lady. 

To whom Tom replied: ‘‘ Dey sez my brodder— 
b’hoo!—hab ben and gone and mar’d a wite woman 
—b’hoo!” : 

‘**T should think you would be glad of it, Tom,” 
rejoined she. 

‘Wy, missis, I feel jes bad *bout my brodder 
marr’in’ a wite gal as you'd feel ’f you brodder ’d 
mar’d a culled lady.” 





Dear Drawer,—Most of your readers in Phila- 
delphia are acquainted with Mr. Moon, the under- 
taker. The Rev. Dr. D—— relates the following 
concerning him: 

Some time ago, while attending a funeral togeth- 
er, they were passing afoot, at the head of the pro- 
cession, through one of the avenues of Woodland 
Cemetery, into which a pig, of tender age and in- 
fantile proportions, had accidentally strayed. Ob- 
serving this, Mr. Moon was evidently ill at ease, as 
he was anxious that nothing should mar the solem- 
nity of the occasion. With a majestic wave of his 
hand, and in a tone of the most earnest seriousness, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Little pig! little pig! get out of 
the way! Out of the way, little pig! there’s a fu- 
neral a-comin’!” Such an appeal to the better feel- 
ings of the animal had its due effect, and the young 
porker, with a single melancholy grunt, beat a re- 
treat. 





Dupre the last winter a ‘‘ contraband” came into 
the Federal lines in North Carolina, and was march- 
ed up to the officer of the day to give an account of 
himself, whereupon the following colloquy ensued : 

‘“What’s your name?” 

‘*My name's Sam.” 

‘*Sam what?” 


He there- 








‘* What's your other name?” 

“T hasn’t got no oder name, Sah. 
dat’s all.” 

‘*What’s your master’s name ?” 

“T’se got no massa now; massa runned away— 
yah! yah! I’se free nigger now.” ‘ 

‘“* Well, what’s your father’s and mother’s name?” 

‘*T’se got none, Sah—neber had none. 
Sam—ain’t nobody else.” 

‘* Haven't you any brothers and sisters ?” 

“No, Sah! neber had none. No brudder, no sis- 
ter, no fader, no mudder, no massa—nothin’ but 
Sam. When you see Sam you see all dere is of us,” 


I’se Sam— 


I'se jist 





Tue following (from one of our theological sem- 
inaries), though it has its risible side, is really a fine 
| illustration of the tough old Yankee faith in the 
spirituality of the final resurrection : 

A certain deacon in Connecticut was on his death- 
bed. He had been a man of great influence in the 
town where he had lived for half a century. But 
he was a man of unusua] modesty in his estimate of 
| himself and his social position. One form of this 
| lowliness developed itself in an unyielding antipa- 
thy to ostentation at his funeral, and in the monu- 
ment which should be erected over his grave. He 

gave minute directions on the subject, and, among 
other things, charged his family to see to it that his 
grave-stone should be of the simplest sort, with no 
descriptive record of him, and not larger in size 
than the small stones which had been erected at 
the graves of three of his nephews who had died in 
childhood. His friends demurred at this, and re- 
minded him of the incongruity of such a stone for 
an adult and a man of his position in society. The 
old man was immovable by any such arguments. 
His daughter then tried him with a more utilitarian 
reason, and said, ‘‘ Father, such a small stone will 
be likely to be broken down in a few years. The 
name must be in very small letters, and will be coy- 
ered over soon with moss, so that nobody will know 
whose it is.” The old saint shook his head with a 
grim smile of triumph, and replied, ‘ Well, at the 
Day of Judgment, if Gabriel can’t find me without 
a big stone to tell him where I am he may just pass 
on.” 








Here is something for the Drawer from Burling- 
ton, Iowa: 

The Clerk in our post-office heard a tap at the 
window of the Ladies’ Department, when who should 
he find there but a man by the name of Drake. 

‘“Mr. Drake,” said our Clerk, ‘‘ will you please 
go to the other side; this department is for the 
ducks !” 





CHILDREN will ask queer questions, even in Sun- 
day-school. <A teacher says: 

I have a class in Sabbath-school. One of the 
children, a bright little girl about six years of age, 
I noticed one day looking very intently at another of 
the teachers, a gentleman with a heavy mustache. 
After a long and earnest look, she turned to me with, 
Teacher, teacher ! has that man got a hair-lip ?” 





Our little Charlie, six years of age, affects cour- 
aye that is really quite admirable while the enemy 
is remote. His bravery was severely tested during 
a violent thunder-storm last. summer, when, shak- 
ing with fear, he buried his head in my lap. A 





“No, Sah; not Sam Watt. I'se jist Sam.” 


terrible peal burst almost over us, and then paused 
an instant, as if to gather volume and violence. 


‘ 
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In that pause the little head from my lap was up- | 


lifted ; triumph shone in the flashing black eyes | 
as, with the voice of a conqueror, he shouted, 
‘‘That’s good! the old Thunder's got hitched !” 


A Canap1An Bishop, well known for his broad | 
Scotch accent as well as his belief that it was not 
perceptible, was called upon by a brother Scot one 
day, whom he had not seen for several years. Among 
other questions asked of him by the Bishop was, 
“‘ How long have you been in Canada?” “ About 
sax years,” was the reply. ‘* Hoot, mon,” says the 
Bishop, “‘ why hae ye na lost your accent, like my- | 
sel !” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Idaho Territory sends these 
characteristic stories of the West: 

Any one who has visited this section knows the 
old guide and trapper, James Bridger. He has spent 
nearly fifty years of his life among the mountains 
and prairies, and is more at home there than in 
crowded cities. Some time since he had occasion to 
visit St. Louis, and becoming by accident separated 
from his companions he was soon completely bewil- 
dered; as he was wholly unacquainted with the 
names of streets and other localities he was unable 
to make intelligible inquiries as to the directions, 
and thought best to wait patiently for something to 
turn up. ‘* So,” he said, ‘‘after trying for a long 
time to find my way out of the cafion, I sat down 
on a stone, hungry as a wolf. There was plenty to 
eat in all the ranches, but not a soul asked me to 
take a bite, and I came near starving before I got 
out. To the deuce with such people! An ‘Injun’ 
is a beast, but he’ll share his buffalo meat and stewed | 
dog with you; and I'd a heap rather be among the | 


| operation in Alton. 


imal was a good one. But here’s what he did say: 
“Mr. S——, I send you by the colored boy Pompey 
a good Spanish Jack. I did not leave the selection 
to an agent, but attended to the matter personally ; 

| and as I am a No. 1 jackass, you need have no fears 
| about the animal !” 


A FRIENDLY drugger in St. Louis writes : 

The Rev. George B—— was an itinerant minister 
of the Methodist persuasion, and although in the 
pulpit he was sufticiently grave, and most seriously 
in earnest in urging the great triths of his high call- 
ing, out of it he was full of wit, mirth, and good- 
fellowship. He was also addicted to hospitality 
and good cheer; and having abundant means of his 
own, was not particular in confining his expenses 
within the narrow limits of his salary. For two 


| years he was stationed at Alton, Illinois, and it was 
| not long before his expensive habits began to give 
| offense to many of his flock, who thought him rather 
| extravagant for a Methodist preacher. 


Private re- 
monstrances availing nothing, a church meeting was 
called with as little effect. He told them he would 
take no more of their money, and that they certainly 
could not deny him the right to spend his own as he 
chose. At this time there was no carding-machine 
in the neighborhood, and happening to find one for 
sale in a distant town he bought it, and set it in 
Shortly afterward a jocular 
friend meeting him on the street, bantered him upon 
having fleeced his flock to such an extent as to com- 
pel him to start a carding-machine. ‘‘ Oh,” replied 
he, ‘‘ if I depended on my flock for fleece, a small pair 
of hand-cards would be all that I should need !” 


I HAVE heard him relate many curious incidents 


red skins than with white folks the like o’ them I | that came under his notice during his itinerancy in 


saw in that cafion at St. Louis!” the Western wilds. The following I have never seen 


F in print: Once at a camp meeting the preacher was 
Ar one time the Major (for that is Bridger’s title, | much annoyed by many of his brethren going to 
recognized by all who know him), while in charge | sleep—a thing very liable to happen after services 
of his trading-post at Fort Bridger, found the time | having been kept up to a late hour for several 
rather heavy on his hands, and cast about for some | nights. While he was reproving some of the sleep- 
source of amusement. He found a German of his | | ers for the second or third time, a half-tipsy man 
party who possessed the rare accomplishment of | came forward with a handkerchief of apples hanging 
being able to read intelligibly. He immediately | on his arm, and taking one out made a centre shot 
hired the man for thirty dollars per month to read on the bald head of a venerable old brother who was 
forhim. By accident he soon after found a copy of | dozing in an adjacent seat, at the same time saying 
Shakspeare, for which he exchanged a yoke of oxen. | to the preacher, “ You just go on with your preach- 
The reading commenced, and the old trapper was ing; I'll keep ’em awake!” Itis scarcely necessary 
greatly entertained by the wit and wisdom of the | to say that there was no farther trouble with the 
bard. In its order, Richard III. was taken up. As | sleepers during that sermon. 
usual, Bridger was listening intently to the collo- 
quies, and considering the incidents of the drama, 
when they came to the scene of the interview be- 
tween Richard and Buckingham, at which the for- 
mer divulges his cruel purpose to murder the infant | ciated as prescriptionist, an order was brought in by 
princes. When Richard openly avows his plot, | Frank, Dr. L——’s negro servant, for two bottles of 
‘Who says that ?” inquired the Major. ‘‘ Richard,” | citrate of magnesia. This article, to be good, re- 
answered the reader. ‘Then hold up! stop read- | quires to be freshly made, and put up in strong bot- 
ing! stop the whole outfit! Hang a man that | | tles like soda-water, with the corks secured in like 
would kill babies!” and the old man, pacing the | manner. It pops and effervesces beautifully when 
floor overcome with indignation, thrust the book | | the cork is cut loose, and has a most refreshing taste, 
aside, and vowed he’d have no more to do with | | but it won't do for a steady drink. It has conse- 
“* such beasts !” quences. Frank waited while I prepared the med- 
icine, which was for the Doctor's own daughter, 
Tus comes from Natchez: and when he received it started off with one bottle 
Mr. S——, of Concordia Parish, sent over to | in each of his coat-tail pockets. Either the agita- 
Natchez, to Mr. P——, for a good Spanish Jack. Mr. | tion caused by the swing of Frank's coat-tail created 
P—— sent the Jack, and also a note, in which he in- | an unusual pressure, or I had miscalculated the 
tended to say that he was a No. 1 judge of a jackass, | strength of the twine with which I tied in the corks, 
and hence Mr. S—— might be assured that the an- | for before he got outside the door each bottle went 


As druggists seldom appear in the Drawer, per- 
| haps the following may be welcome : 
At a drug-store in St. Louis, where whilom I offi- 
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off with a report like a musket. Frank jumped as 
though he had been shot, and turning around toward 
me, with his eyes dilated like saucers, exclaimed, 


‘*My Lard! massa—suppose Miss Eliza had done | 


took dat!” He evidently had but little doubt that 
she would have been blown into fragments. 


Dr. Jonny Brown has just published a little sketch 
entitled ‘‘Jeems the Door-keeper.” 
pears, was door-keeper at the United Presbyterian 


Church in Broughton Place, Edinburgh, in the days | 


when Dr. Brown’s father was minister there, and 
numerous good sayings of Jeems’s are still remem- 
bered in the Doctor’s family. 
er a charity sermon, one of the congregation, by ac- 
cident, put a crown piece into the plate instead of a 
penny, and, starting back at its white and precious 


face, asked to have it back, and was answered, “In | 
’ | 
‘* A weel, a weel,” grunted the 


once, in forever.” 
unwilling giver, ‘I'll get credit for it in heaven.” 
“Na, na,” said Jeems, “ ye'll get credit only for the 
penny !” . 


A LApy at Mount Carroll, Illinois, writes to the 
Drawer : 

In spring time it is customary on our prairies to 
set fire to the straw piles that have been left over 
from winter. The grass having come they are no 
longer needed, and the ground must be cleared for 
plowing. Of a pleasant evening they have a fine 
effect, dotting the distant horizon like immense 
camp-fires. The children were looking out of an 


Jeems, it ap- | 


On one occasion, aft- | 
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| arrived from Nashville, and the conversation turned 
| upon a trip to Lookout, but the diffienlty was in ob. 
| taining horses. The visitor expressed his willing- 
ness to ride on a mule; but the Adjutant would not 
listen to the proposition, and endeavored to prevail 
| upon Mr. D. , the correspondent, to give the vis- 

itor his horse and ride the mule. He declined, and 
| the trip was abandoned. At night the Colonel’s 
large quarters, in which the correspondent lay sleep- 
ing, was selected for religious exercises. The com- 
pany of worshipers assembled, and the exercises 
commenced and progressed without interruption to 
the sleeping gentleman of the press, whose slumber 
was broken only by incoherent mutterings. At last, 
| as one of the party was reading the hymn found in 

the army edition published by the Christian Com- 
| mission, entitled ** Is it 1?” the closing line in each 
verse of which is ‘‘ Come, let us go,” these last words 
caught the ear of the slumberer, and throwing up 
his hands he exclaimed: ‘‘Going at last, gents ? 
I'll ride the mule!” We was on his feet before he 
comprehended the situation, made the best of it, and 
was a listener until the close of the exercises, 


Here is a neat one from the mother of Annie 
| Curtis : 

All the bright little ones are not outside of bright 
} “Little Rhody.” We have an Annie, two years 
and nine months old. While holding a colloquy 
with her a few days since, her mother said, ‘* You're 
mistaken, Annie.” ‘‘No, I’m not Mith Taken; 
I'm Mith Turtith!” was her quick rejoinder. 


open window up stairs the other evening when one | 


of these was pointed out. Our three-years-old Annie | 


looked musingly at it for a minute with her great 
blue eyes, and then exclaimed; ‘‘ Oh, that’s where 
they're making the sun!” 


In New Orleans we have a friend who says: 

A Lieutenant in our regiment, a tall, handsome, 
quiet fellow, speaking of one of the men who had 
been dishonorably discharged for theft, unblushingly 
stated that ‘ Private Jones had been examined by a 
medical board and discharged, having been found so 
light-fingered that he couldn’t pull the trigger.” 

Again, when on detached service at New Orleans, 
he said: ‘‘ At the St. Charles they led me up from 
story to story, and finally gave me a room so high 
that they were obliged to leave me a waiter accus- 
tomed to the distance to look out of the window 
for me.” 


In copying and comparing the laws passed by the 
last Legislature of Colorado Territory we find the 
following section in the act regulating marriages. 
It is too good to be lost: 

** Sec. 11. All fines and penalties occurring under 
the provisions of this act shall be paid into the county 
treasury, for the use of common schools in which the 
offense was committed.” 


Tuts is capital from Chattanooga : 

In the Fourteenth United States Colored Troops 
there are quite a number of young officers, members 
of different churches, who have been accustomed to 
hold Sabbath evening religious exercises. On last 
Sunday the Colonel of the regiment was absent, but 
his quarters were occupied by an acting adjutant 
and the correspondent of the Cincinnati C——, who 
are members of the Colonel’s mess. Th. correspond- 
ent, I must state, was just recovering from an attack 
of fever. During the day a friend of the Adjutant 


A CORRESPONDENT in Minnesota writes to the 
Drawer: 
| I have a couple of “fax” which occurred in my 
| own practice that, in my opinion, are worth print- 
| ing, and here they are. 

In 1857 the Statutes of California authorized the 
infliction upon the ‘‘Greaser” (native) population, 
for petty offenses ‘‘ against the peace and dignity of 
the State,” any number of lashes upon the bare back 

not exceeding forty. 

We had just elected a ‘‘ Pike” (as we called all 
| Missourians) Justice of the Peace in our town, and 
he had ‘‘ qualified according to law,” when a com- 
| plaint was made before him that a certain Greaser 
| had violated the laws of the State by committing 
| the crime of larceny to the amount of seven dollars. 
| The complaint was made on Sunday; the warrant 

was issued, and defendant arrested, and asked to 
| plead guilty or not guilty the same day. At this 
| stage of the proceedings I was called upon, by friends 
| of the defendant, to conduct the defense ; and upon 
| repairing to the court-room found the ‘ Court” about 
| to adjourn until the next day. Being somewhat 
| prejudiced against the whipping law, and having 
often heard the person then acting as Court express 
| the opinion that no other punishment ought to be 
inflicted upon ‘‘ Greasers or Niggers,” it occurred to 
me that I might elude the vengeance of the Court 
and the barbarism of the law by a little “ strategy.” 
Knowing that any sentence the Justice might give 
on Sunday would be void, my tactics were to whee- 
dle the Court into a trial upon that day—instanter. 
Accordingly I read to the Court the statute provid- 
ing that in ‘‘ all criminal cases the accused shall be 
entitled to a speedy trial,” etc., and construed the 
| word “all” to mean especially cases occurring on 
| Sunday, as in no other imaginable case would that 
| word be necessary. 
| This was not very brilliant, I admit, but the 
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Court so understood it; and so the trial was had, 
the defendant found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, as I had antici- 
pated. Then I arose and moved for an arrest of 
judgment and new trial (which was then allowed in 
Justice’s courts in that State), upon the ground that 
the judgment was null, being rendered on Sunday ; 
and in support of the motion read another statute 
which provided that no public officer should transact 


| A vs. B, you say you find the property of the cow in 
the plaintiff, and so—” But human nature could 
stand no more! A storm of ‘‘applause,” in the 
shape of laughter, shook the court-room, utterly 
defying the sheriff and deputies, who in vain shout- 
ed ‘‘ Order! order!” in stentorian tones. Pending 
the hubbub the Court wrote out the verdict proper- 
ly, and it was duly recorded, and the plaintiff finally 

| got his verdict and his cow. 


nny business on the Sabbath, and I threatened to | 


procure a writ of habeas corpus next day from the 
District Judge unless my motion was sustained. 
The ire of the Court was huge. 
wrathful visage upon my client and myself, he thun- 
dered forth, ‘So, Mr. R , you have turned pet- 
tifogger ; I thought you was a lawyer, and am sorry 
that I was deceived. But, Sir’—and here he was 
specially emphatic—‘‘ but, Sir, I will have you to 
know, now and forever, that these infernal thieving 
Greasers can't escape justice in this court by any 
such trick! Mr. Constable, you will see the sentence 


of the Court executed upon the prisoner forthwith!” | 


The Constable demurred, on account of the law. 
‘“‘ Very well,” said the Court, ‘‘I will do it myself.” 
And he did; and probably the lashes were none the 
lighter on account of my strategy. 

After the “thing was did” the Justice called at 
my residence to “inform me that I might better 
postpone my habeas corpus until the Greaser’s back 
was well.” It is needless to say that I concurred. 


Tue other ‘ circumstance” occurred in this State, 
in the District Court for the —th District: 

The action was a replevin of a cow, and was 
tried by a jury, who, after consultation, returned 
into court, and the Foreman handed up to the Judge 
this verdict: ‘“‘ We, the jury, find the cow in the 
plaintiff!” 

Without reading the verdict aloud, the Court re- 
marked that ‘‘ the finding was intelligible, perhaps, 
but somewhat informal; and asked the Foreman if 
the verdict was intended to be in favor of the plaint- 
iff?” 

The jury, one and all, responded that such was 
the intention. 

“Very well,” said the Court; ‘‘ Mr, Clerk, you 
may enter a verdict upon the record in proper form, 
and read it to the jury,” at the same time passing 
the verdict as returned to the Clerk. 

The Clerk looked at the verdict, and then whis- 
pered to the Judge. After consulting a moment the 
Clerk resumed his pen and recorded the verdict, and 
read it to the jury as follows: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, hearken and answer. 
Is this your verdict as the Court has recorded it: 
In the case of A vs, B, you say that you find the 
plaintiff in the cow ?” 

“ No, no, Mr. Clerk, that will not do!” interrupt- 
ed the Court. And again there was a whispered 
consultation between the two officials; after which 
the Clerk again resumed his pen, and presently 
read to the jury as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” etc. ‘In the case of 
A vs. B, you say that you Jind the property of the 
plaintiff in the cow—and so you all say.” 

“No, no, Mr. Clerk ; you misunderstand the di- 
rection of the Court,” said the Judge. And amidst 


the ‘‘audible smiles” of the spectators and the loud | 


laughter of the crowd outside, the Court and Clerk 

again consulted. And being sure he was right this 

time, the Clerk again wrote and read; 
‘Gentlemen of the jury,” etc. ‘* In'the case of 


Turning with | 


Tue celebrated Thomas F. Marshall being in the 
bar-room of the Capitol Hotel, at Frankfort, one 
night, got into an altercation with a young man 
named William Sneed. Young Sneed, in great ex- 
citement, jerked out a pistol, and throwing it upon 
the counter seized a glass tumbler, saying, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Marshall, take that pistol, Sir, and I will take 
this tumbler and fight you, Sir!” Captain Mar- 
| shall, with one of his peculiar leers, replied to this 
| challenge: “Ah! Billy, I am too smart for you; 
you can’t fool me! We know that you are more 
expert with the glass than you are with the pistol!” 

“ Away down East” is a town called St. George. 
In this town lived a man by name of Andrew Job- 
son. Andrew’s reputation was not so good but that 
it might have been better. Once upon a time he 
went to Thomaston in his fishing-boat to sell some 
fish, and was espied by the sheriff. Andrew, see- 
ing the sheriff come on board his boat, supposed him 
to be a customer for fish, and answered his question 
with all the confidence imaginable. 

“TI believe your name is Andrew Jobson,”’ said 
the sheriff. 

“Yes,” said Andrew, ‘‘my name is Andrew Job- 
son, the world over, and I don’t care who knows 
it.” 

‘* Then,” said the sheriff, “ you are my prisoner.” 

** Ah, but stop a moment,” said Andrew; ‘‘ not 
quite so fast; you have made a slight mistake in 
your man. It’s my brother Bea whose name is An- 
drew.” 


Joe Foeier and Michael Waterbutt were two 
worthy citizens of St. George. They were not over- 
burdened with that goaheadativeness that charac- 
terized the majority of their neighbors; and they 
were often made butts of, for the wags of St. George 
to shoot their wit at. On one ‘‘ town-meeting day,” 
when business dragged slowly along, the young 
folks, to amuse themselves, nominated Joe and Mike 
—one for Superintendent of Schools, and the other 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. It was put to 
vote and they were elected. Contrary to every 
one’s expectations, they did not ‘resign the hon- 
ors,” ete. Joe was very ignorant, and all the school- 
teachers had to be examined by him before they 
could be qualified to teach in St. George. One day 
a confident young damsel came to him to be exam- 
ined as a teacher. Joe gave her a chapter in the 
Bible to read. She did very well till she came to 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

“That's not right,” said Joe, 

‘¢What’s not right?” said the would-be school- 
marm. 

‘‘That’s called Nebox-your-nozer,” said Joe; and 
| because she could not see it he would not give her a 
certificate. ; 

Joe went by the name of ‘‘ Neboxyournozer” ever 
after. 





Mi«r, on his election to the office of Inspector of 
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the biggest and savagest of hornets, and stung the 
disturbers of their peace most unmercifully, The 
bee-hunters beat a hasty retreat, and reached home 
in a badly-swelled and sorrowful condition. They 
tried to keep secret the result of their raid into the 
‘enemy's country ;” but it leaked out, and one of 
Jack’s neighbors called to quiz him a bit. 

‘* Well, Jack,” said he, ‘did you get much hon- 


Weights and Measures, called the next day on the 
town-officers for the standard weights and meas- 


ures, They said they had none. He told them he 
should give them short notice to have them, or he 
should enter complaints against the town. He went 
all through the town, and no battered pot or ancient 
scales would do. They must have new ones. On 
one of his official visits he was asked to dinner. 


Mike looked at the table, plentifully decorated with 
corned beef and cabbage, and coolly told them that 
‘* when he was on town business he expected some- 
thing better for dinner than corned beef and cab- 
bage.” At home he never had any thing better 
than salted porgies. The joke of making Mike In- 
spector of Weights and Measures cost the town 
something over $100. 
























































JOHNNY, a youngster of some eleven years, was 
one day discussing probabilities with his little broth- 
er, a six-year-old. ‘‘When I am grown up,” said 
Johnny, ‘‘I shall be married, and my children will 
call you ‘Uncle Seneca.’ And you'll say, ‘Come 
here, my dear, and see what Uncle Seneca’s got for 





























” 


“ Humph !” ejaculates the little one, “I guess I 
shall have all J can do to take care of my own young 
ones |” 


























I see in the Magazine for July, says a Wisconsin 
gentleman, a pretty good anecdote about Colonel 
B—, late of the Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteers, but I can tell you a better one. 

The Colonel, withal, is a lawyer and a politician, 
and, like many lawyers, writes a very poor hand, 
so that it is almost impossible for a person not ac- 
quainted with it to read it. Once upon a time he 


















































were divulged ; but our Appleton friend was unable 
to read the letter. Finally, after showing it around 
to all the leading personages of the place, and get- 
































out all the letter but one line at the bottom. A few 
days after receiving the Colonel’s letter he was vis- 














ing the usual salutations, and while surrounded by 
a bevy of acquaintances, the Appleton friend re- | 
marked to the Colonel that he had received the let- 
ter, and with the aid of the good folks of Appleton 
he could read it all but the last line ; and producing 
the letter, remarked to the Colonel that none of 
them could make out that. ‘‘ Why,” says the Col- | 
onel, ‘‘ that is ‘ Strictly confidential.’” The Apple-| 
ton chum stood treat. 



















































A rrrenp in Grovesend, Canada ‘Vest, writes to | 
the Drawer : 

I was engaged in sheep-shearing, an operation 
which my little nephew, four years old, observed 
with a great deal of attentive anxiety. At length 
he eagerly asked : 

‘Uncle, when I get to be a big man can’t I peel 
sheep too?” 
































A VeRmonNTER sends the two following: 

Jack N. found a “ bee tree” in the woods on 
the York State shore of the Champlain, and mak- 
ing his discovery known to a couple of his friends 
they loaded their scow with pails to hold the honey, 
and put across the lake to secure the prize as quick- 
ly as possible. But when, after an hour’s chopping, 
they got the tree down, the bees turned out to be 









































wrote to a political chum at Appleton, in which | 
some important plans for an approaching campaign | 


ting all the aid he could, he was enabled to make | 


ited by the Colonel at Appleton, and after exchang- | 


ey ?” 

““Wa’al, no,” Jack answered, rubbing open one 
of his swelled peepers to get a squint at his inquir- 
ing friend, *‘ we didn’t git much honey, but we broke 
up their gol-fired haunt !” 





Op North was helping us in haying, and one 
day when I was turning the stone for him to grind 
his scythe we were talking of a neighbor who had 
been bedridden for years. 

‘* What’s the matter ails him ?” North asked. 

I told him that he iad lost the use of his legs, 
suffered but little pain, and went on to describe his 
case as well as I could, adding that I believed the 
doctors were unable to name his disease. 


| Well,” said North, with a prodigiously wise, 


self-satisfied air, “‘ I can tell ye what ’tis: 


he’s got 
dyspepsy in the legs! 


That's what’s the matter.” 





Tue humors of the war come in. 
Georgia writes : 

One night General was out on the line, and 
observed a light on the mountain opposite. Think- 
ing it was a signal-light of the enemy, he remarked 
to his artillery officer that a hole could easily be put 
through it. Whereupon the officer, turning to the 
corporal in charge of the gun, said: 

* Corporal, do you see that light ?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

** Put a hole through it,” ordered the captain. 

The corporal sighted the gun, and when all was 
ready he looked up and said: 

‘*Captain, that’s the moon.” 

“* Don’t care for that,” was the captain’s ready re- 
sponse; ‘‘ put a hole through it any how.” 


An officer in 








Here is an incident in the career of a Kentucky 


; Colonel of Cavalry which is worthy of mention: 


During General Buell’s campaign after Bragg, 
through Kentucky, in the fall of 1862, Colonel 
T. ’s regiment of cavalry was in advance, and 
being ordered by Major-General Thomas to mount 
and move forward, he gave the following original 
command: ‘ Prepare to get on your critters—Grr !” 
It is needless to say the regiment “‘got’’ inconti- 
nently. 








Anp this, from the sea, is fresh: 

Captain H——+, for some time in command of 
the ——, was a little green when he first entered 
the service. When he took command he, of course, 
gave the vessel a thorough inspection, examining 
every thing with the air of one that knew his busi- 
ness. Arriving at last at the magazine, the gun- 
ner’s mate was showing him the different kinds of 
ammunition, and, among other things, pointed out 
the ‘‘canister” to him. ‘‘ How is this?” says he. 
““T gave the Paymaster three or four lockers for 
his provisions, and I shall not allow him to put his 
canned meat in my magazine!” At another time, 
during an engagement, he ordered the “ canister” 
to be cut to two seconds. Having recently resigned, 
I suppose he will now make “canister” an especial 
study. 
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From Nashville we 
have the following : 

At the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office of the good 
city of Nashville you 
enter by one door and 
make your exit by an- 
other. The crowd at 
the first is often intense, 
and the press to get 
next to it, so as to enter 
with the five or six that 
are admitted at a time, 
frequently so energetic 
that the guard has to 
charge bayonets to keep 
from being overwhelm- 
ed by the eager appli- 
carts. Sometime since 
your correspondent was 
in just such a crowd, 
and the enthusiasm to 
enter becoming rather 
wild, the guard made a 
vigorous charge and 
cleared a considerable 
space in front of the 
loor. One of the fore- 
most, made thus sud- 
denly to change his 
base, had a bottle of the 
‘*creeter”’ broken in the 
pocket of his coat-tail, 
and it flowed in all its 
potent fragrance on the 
joor. ‘* Well,” said an 
old veteran near, “I’ve mae 
seen a good many dif- ——— {* 
ferent sort of presses, ; 
but I never seed whisky : / 
pressed out of a fellow SFP >) ae 
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__ One of our neighbor- A RURAL TABLEAU. 

ing stations was oceu- Lirr.e Jenntz finds it hard work to sustain the character of ** Moses in the Bul- 
pied a short time since rushes,” sitting on an Ants’ nest. 

by a colored garrison 

with a colored Provost Marshal. Not a man in it, | ertheless voted that it had clearly no right to out- 
from Marshal down, could read or write. Passes | rank us to the extent that it did; and consequently 
were procured by the applicant’s writing it out to | various curious chemical processes were detailed, 
suit his wishes, and taking it to the “officer com- | each of which was equal to the task of deceiving us 
manding,” who would then affix his mark at the | into the belief that the new product would “ taste 

t of the right-hand corner. An acquaifitance re- like butter just from the churn.” Our caterer, be- 
lated to me his experience. Having written his | ing a man of extensive family experience, had the 
pass, and had it properly ‘ countersigned,” he comes | ear of the mess, and boldly asserted that first wash- 
to dignified Africanus on picket duty. Picket takes | ing in diluted chlorid of lime, followed by a cleans- 
the pass upside down, looks at it carefully, and turn- | ing bath of pure water, was an infallible cure. But 
ing to our friend says, “ Sar, dis pass won't do. Dat where should we get the chlorid aforesuid? The 
mark ought to should have been on dut corner!” It | doctor was appealed to, who had no chlorid of lime, 
took some time to convince him that it was properly | but had what was just as good—chlorid potassium. 
made, but after conning it over a.second time after| Caterer was not posted on chlorid potassium, but 
it was handed him right side up, he agreed to ‘‘let | considering the authority good, gave our steward 
dat man pass.” | instructions how to manipulate the strong. At din- 

| ner-time he brought upon the table two plates i» 

Tue humors of the Navy come out in such jokes appearance of yellow butter, in reality of beautiful 
as these: e soap. 

Our excellent gun-boat, the We-no-shepokes-slow, | ‘The imperturbable Ensign H—— got the first 
had been out of port quite an extended period. Our | mouthful, but with a slight grimace swallowed his 
mess was the owner of some butter, which, follow- | disgust and the soap. With an anathema on that 
ing rules and regulations naval, outranked by sen- | hollow tooth he passed the dish to our fastidious 
iority all other butter that came upon the,ship. | paymaster with eloquent laudations. Paymaster 
While admitting its abstract right to do so, we ney- | took the bait unsuspiciously, but without making a 
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sign was taken sea-sick, and ‘‘ rushed frantically” | 
to the side. a 

When all that could be were sold and marked, the 
joke was saddled upon the Doctor and caterer, each 
of whom accuses the other of immense chemical ig- 
norance to this day. 

Our Irish young lady boarder, or maid-of-all-work, 
is very knowing. I said to her that I should get 
some German silver spoons for the kitchen. “ Och, 
and ye hadn’t better be gittin’ ony o’ them kind, for 
the German washes all out of them, and laves no- 
thin’ but the silver.” 


Aw officer in the Eighteenth Missouri mounted | 
infantry sends the two following: 

We have a jolly old Captain, who is every thing 

good and efficient as an officer, a friend, and a gen- | 
tleman; but he never deemed a close study of the 
dictionary as essential to getting a living or subdu- 
ing this wicked rebellion. One hot day the Cap- 
tain, floating around, sat down under the arbor in 
front of my tent, and, picking up a late paper, com- 
menced to read aloud the heading of the telegraphic 
column as follows :— 
“ Repulse—of—a—sor- 
tie — at — Charleston.” 
Says he: 

‘Sortie? Sortie? A. 
Sortie? Cap, have the 
rebels any general by 
the name of A. Sortie ?” 

“Certainly,” said I; 
“T’ve heard of old Sor- 
tie frequently.” 

“Well, I guess I 
have,” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘come to think 
now; I’ve hearn of his 
being repulsed very oft- 
en.” 


Tue Captain is a 
very obliging gentle- 
man, and not long ago, 
lying under a tree, after 
a halt, I was feverish 
and sick. Seeing the 
Captain passing in the 
direction of the Sur- 
geon’s tree I asked him 
to be kind enough to 
tell the Doctor to send 
me a strong Seidlitz 
powder or its equiva- 
lent. ‘ Certainly,” said 
the Captain ; and going 
straight to the Doctor's 
he addressed him thus: 
** Doctor , Captain 

is very sick, and 
wants you to send him 
a Seidlitz powder. Yes, 
and ef you hain’t any, 
send him some quiva- 
lent.” 


In Carlisle, Penn- 
aylvania, lives a negro 
by the name of Jim 
Black, and who is as 
black as his name would 


A 
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| on the face of the earth.” 


indicate. Jim owns a cart, and having harness 


| made to fit himself, acts the part of a horse, and 


does considerable carting for people. Upon one oc- 
casion John B. Noble, a butcher, better known as 
Beefy Noble, employed him to cart a load of beef to 
market. As he was proceeding with the load along 
Main Street the cars passed. Imagining himself a 
horse, he took fright, ran away, upsetting the cart. 
and turning its contents on the street. After mak- 
ing the circuit of several squares he was stopped. 


| with eyes and nostrils dilated, and snorting in imi- 


tation of a horse. It is needless to say that Beefy 


| never again employed him. 


Tue principal part of the inhabitants of St. Georg 


| are directly or indirectly engaged in the fishing busi- 


ness. A worthy minister, going about seeking for 
‘*a call,” came to St. George. In his sermon. speak- 
ing of the Saviour, he said, ‘‘ He had no pride; he 
treated alike the rich and poor, the high and low 

he even condescended to take for companions poor, 
mean fishermen, the most degraded class of people 
The minister went away 
from St. George wondering why he got no ‘‘ call.” 


HINT FOR POLITICIANS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE CiuB.—* Now, Kernel, there's a Delegation as is « delegation; real 
hard-fisted fellers, as ’ll work as well as vote for a friend, and won't stand no nonsense.” 
CaNnpiDaTe.—“ Proud to know you, Gen'lm'n. 


Come, let’s liquor!" 





Folios for Ortober. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broprr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
VoierT Jrom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1.—PROMENADE Rose. 
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Figure 2.—Circutar Parpessvs. 


HE Promenapve Rose is of light stone-colored | The “CrrcuLar” represented above is of black 

merino, with mazarine blue taffeta forming the | velvet, trimmed with crochet ornaments and fringe, 
ornament. This is outlined by a narrow black vel- | crimped and plain tassels alternating with each 
vet, which has an edging of black lace. The robe | other.—Another style of pardessus consists of a 
is made en soutane, that is, the body and skirt are | “circular,” with a gilet front, the circular falling 
cut in one piece, without seam at the waist. free from the apex of the breast, 











